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BS INTRODUCTION. 


LLL 


bas Is A story about the Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP), 
_which in the sixteen years from its founding in 1968 until the end_of the 
Marcos regime, grew from a small number of intellectuals and a slightly 
larger armed group, into the biggest threat facing the Philippine state. It is 
one of the world’s tales of extraordinary determination and self-sacrifice of 
a group of people inspired by Marxist ideas to assert economic justice for 
the wealth-producers of the country against the powerful interests of wealth- 
appropriators. It is also another familiar story of radicals in a (post-)colo- 
nial state who sought to assert the nation’s right to genuine self-determina- 
tion against the interests of its (past) colonial master and who articulated 
that demand through a Marxist discourse. Over the thirteen years of Marcos’ 
martial rule, the CPP and its New People’s Army (NPA) organized bases of 
mass support in almost every province of the country, and sustained net- 
works of thousands of politically active people. It won the hegemonic place 
in the Philippine Left by being the most consistently daring, the most vo- 
cal and the most visible of the regime’s opposition. But when the Marcos 
dictatorship was finally overthrown, it was not the CPP’s doing. This study 
attempts to explain why this happened and how the CPP managed under 
post-Marcos political conditions, with specific reference to the role of theory 
in the fortunes and misfortunes of the Party. 

The CPP like other communist parties, maintains that its growth and 
ultimate success as always will depend on the “correctness” of its analysis 
and strategic program. The Leninist pronouncement that there can be no 
revolutionary practice without revolutionary theory is ‘taken’ as axiomatic. 
But the relationship between theory (written party dogma) and CPP prac- 
tice has often been an uneasy one. That is at least partly because in more 
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than twenty years, the CPP officially reviewed and altered its 1968 revolu- 
tionary strategy only once, in 1974. Since then, there were many less pro- 
nounced changes to the strategy, some made by the Central Committee, 
some by regional Party organizations. But all were thought of and referred 
to as “adjustments,” or as tactical modifications, made without conscious 
disturbance of the basic contours of the protracted people's war framework. 
In other words, for years, the CPP tried to analyze political realities through 
theoretical categories that were inadequate to the task. Eventually, these.-re- 
alities punctured the increasingly strained discourse intended to explain them. 
Summarizing one of his discussions of the troubles of the Partido 
Komunista ng Pilipinas (PKP)’, in the 1960s, Francisco Nemenzo says: 


The PKP’s effort to rebuild its shattered structure brought to the surface 
intrinsic weaknesses that were only subdued at the peak of its military 
strength. But numbed by the hangover of defeat, it could not respond 
decisively to a period of crisis. It tried to handle the ensuing ideological 
dispute with its customary methods. [But] under the new circumstances, 
they only fomented splits and worsened the problems....The PKP’s fail- 
ure to comprehend a situation that did not fall into its ready-made theoreti- 
cal schema alienated it from the outburst of popular militancy in the 
years immediately preceding the martial law. By contrast, the young 
radicals...displayed greater creativity and political skill. 


This description of the old communist party’s failings could also de- 
scribe the situation of the CPP (founded by the “young radicals” to whom 
Nemenzo refers), from late 1985 onwards. One of the arguments of this 
study is the same: the CPP’s “ready-made theoretical schema” sometimes 
blinded the Party to the need for substantial changes to its strategic pro- 
gram. Moreover, it was not only a matter of the CPP being unwilling to 
make radical decisions at’a critical time (the calling of the “snap” presiden- 
tial election in November 1985); it is also that in the CPP’s case, the post- 
Marcos environment “brought to the surface intrinsic weaknesses” that 
had been hidden by its success in the past decade or so. To apply Nemenzo’s 
analysis further, the CPP’s failure to understand the political climate, be- 
cause it did not seem to tally with the Party's revolutionary discourse, iso- 
lated its forces from the upsurge of anti-dictatorship activity that culmi- 
nated in Marcos’ downfall and then led the Party to underestimate the 
changing dynamics of legal political struggles under the new civilian rule. 
Later, when the second generation of CPP leaders demanded serious de- 
bate about how the Party could be reformed and renewed in the new era, 
the orthodox tendency of the leadership forced a solution (a “rectifica- 


tion” campaign) which left the Communist Party much reduced and bereft 
of its most creative intellectuals and skillful politicians. 
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The aim of this book is to draw a preliminary map of the points of 
tension between CPP theory and practice from 1972 (the declaration of 
martial law) and the “rectification” campaign of 1992-1993, to contribute 
to an understanding of why things came to such a pass. The key questions 
are: What events or developments generated challenges to the founding 
strategy? (When? Where? Why?) How were these challenges articulated 
and incorporated (if they were)? How did the leadership and/or other sec- 
tions of the revolutionary movement respond? And what were the out- 
comes in terms of changed practice and language? 


Some general theoretical concerns: 


This study was inspired by a twin interest in the Philippine revolu- 
tionary movement and the problems of Marxist theory. It started out as an 
attempt to assess the relevance of contemporary “post-Marxist” ideas in 
the Philippine context.? That Marxism has been in crisis for decades in the 
West-is beyond dispute; with the collapse of “actually existing socialism” 
in Europe and the introduction of free market mechanisms in communist 
Asia, the crisis is now clearly global. Those who have long pondered the 
relationship between readings of revolutionary Marxism and its practical 
failures suggest that part of the problem is ontological. Classical Marxism's 
“totalizing” tendency attributes unitary identities and interests to social 
entities (e.g., the state and the working class) and assigns pre-given his- 
torical roles to them. In the process of struggle, individuals and collectives 
often refused these ontologies, sending theorists back to the drawing-board, 
as it were. Lenin was one of the first of them: since the bourgeoisie in 
Russia was clearly unfit to take up its historical role of overthrowing the 
absolutist state, the working class (in alliance with the peasantry) would 
take it up instead, he reasoned. But since the working class as a class was 
also not capable of carrying out this task, the vanguard party, representing 
the objective interests of the proletariat, must do so in its stead. The “model 
of representation” used here was then extended into post-revolutionary 
governance: the “interests” of the “people” were proclaimed by the state 
and indeed, the state and the people were one, headed by the ultimately 
representative Party. This was the (Marxist) theoretical heritage of Mao 
Zedong’s communism.’ 

Another stream in the Marxist tradition went a different way: Gramsci 
insisted that identities and interests belong in-the realm of ideology (i.e., 
they are not objective, “given” by economic forces) and that ideology is 
beliefs and practices, structuring consciousness as well as social patterns. 
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The revolutionary party then, cannot simply “know” and “represent” unl- 


versal, objective class interests; it must decipher the complexities of ruling 
class hegemony in its particular time and culture and engage dis histori- 
cally specific counter-hegemonic struggle, in all major institutions ot state 
and civil society. In this struggle, the alliance between the proletariat and 
other progressive classes/class fractions must forge a new, national-popu- 
lar will; it cannot be a matter of mere tactical accommodation of other 
interests by the “leading” proletariat. This is the theoretical heritage of the 
Latin American radicals who in the 1970s argued that, in underdeveloped 
neo-colonies lately moving into capitalism, it was “the people” (demand- 
ing democracy), not an economic class, that was the revolutionary force.° 
It is also the theoretical heritage of those who argue now that the logic of 
Gramsci’s argument about the hegemonic construction of politics and ide- 
ology must be extended to the economic realm; i.e., that we must under- 
stand “the economy” as ideologically structured and structuring too, and 
avoid the fallacy that the counter-hegemonic struggle will necessarily take 
on a singular economic class character. In this situation, it is probably also 
the case that the “plurality of social struggles” cannot be managed by a 
single political party.’ 

In the western world at least, these writers were only theorizing what 
was already apparent in progressive political spheres anyway.® The black 
civil rights movement, the women’s movement and the gay rights move- 
ment had all long since presented their critique of narrow class politics 
and proved in practice the multiple and shifting nature of political identi- 
ties. More lately the environmental movement had challenged the mod- 
ernist growth paradigm on which both socialist and capitalist economic 
Projects are based. On top of all this, recent research points. to the eco- 
nomic, political and cultural demise of the modern nation-state, under the 
twin pressures of economic globalization and the growing demands for 
independence by sub-national ethnic groups. The latter demand is usually 
expressed as an appeal to the increasingly global principles of democracy 
and human (especially) cultural rights. The question arises: what relevance 
does such theorizing have for societies which can hardly be called “post- 
modern” and even retain some distinctly “pre-modern” aspects? 

In the 1980s, the Philippines was a post-colonial country in which 
the question of national sovereignty seemed still not to be resolved satis- 
factorily in which tuling class hegemony was guaranteed not by the con- 
sensus of its citizen but by coercion and in which a communist-led move- 
a nt sone It “ae that here, a revolutionary discourse could 

ginalized by the state, perhaps “the people” was still a 
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meaningful category. In the West, this social category now appears only in 
the most exceptional circumstances. In the Philippines (I assumed), while 
the vast majority of people live well below the official poverty line and have 
little faith in those who wield power to do so in favor of them, a class 
discourse can still mobilize a majority (or a politically significant minor- 
ity) of the “have-nots” around a relatively comprehensive political project, 
one that transcends regional, cultural, ethnic and other differences. For 
fifteen years under the Marcos dictatorship, the “national democratic” 
movement led by the Communist Party had been striving to do just that, 
with some apparent success. 

_ Like other Marxist national liberation movements, the CPP fought 
on two fronts. It did so with a revolutionary strategy borrowed and adapted 
from the Chinese Communist Party's war, begun forty years earlier, against 
China’s foreign occupiers and the CPP’s ertswhile allies. In other words, it 
did so in very different political conditions, and in the course of our dis- 
cussion the inadequacy of this borrowed framework will become clear. To 
begin with, the (mostly middle class) desire in the Philippines for a “na- 
tional identity” cleansed of what some Filipinos call an inferiority com- 
plex, or an undue deference to things American, simply is not the same as 
the Chinese desire to be rid of the Japanese occupiers. The national aspect 
of the CPP’s revolutionary program is dominant in its theory, but has been 
perhaps the weakest in practice, partly because the chains of neo-imperial- 
ist bondage (or, more correctly, the nature of the Philippines’ incorpora- 
tion into the unequal global economy) in the late twentieth century did 
not affect much of the bourgeoisie in the Philippines to drive them into an 
alliance with the communists. It is also because in general, rightly or 
wrongly, the majority of Filipinos seem not to harbor any resentment to- 
wards the U.S. During the dictatorship years, the CPP played the lead role 
in building the opposition to Marcos’ anti-democratic, self-serving govern- 
ment, but it did not succeed in forging an ideological link between the 
problem of injustices perpetrated by the Marcos regime and purported neo- 
colonial control by the United States. Even in 1983, the Party still exhorted 
cadres “whenever and wherever possible, [to] advance...the anti-imperial- 
ist struggle... The issue of imperialism is not immediately perceived.”® Nor 
did the Party succeed, in spite of its theoretical and practical stress on 
organizing the working classes, in sustaining a revolutionary demand for a 
radical democracy beyond the interests of the anti-Marcos coalition. In 
February 1986, “the people” was constituted by an extraordinary alliance 
of ‘unorganized masses,” bourgeois politicians and the elite they repre- 
sented, rebel soldiers and their commanders, and the Catholic Church, all 
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united: around a wealthy, politically inexperienced, “good” woman who 
symbolized resistance against the “bad” dictator.!° This was the culminat- 
ing moment of a struggle for a scarcely-defined democracy, the leadership 
of which had been taken out of the CPP’s hands only eighteen months 
earlier. 

Within a few short years, the communist-led national democratic 
movement was greatly reduced—numerically and politically—both in terms 
of its waning hegemony over the Left and its importance in terms of social 
commentary and political influence. As it turns out, the Philippine com- 
munist Left has encountered in practice many of the problems theorized 
by Marxists in seemingly very different social formations; including a 
plethora of cultural and political identities which resist efforts to incorpo- 
rate them into “the class struggle” or the “national struggle” where this 
involves denial of difference. Also, even though for most of the time under 
the dictatorship, the national democratic movement did not have to con- 
tend with the pressure of a strong social democratic reform movement 
undermining its revolutionary discourse, it was finally undermined by a 
relatively strong (elite and popular) association of the political process 
with the parliamentary process. On top of this, when conditions. clearly 
warranted substantial alteration of the revolutionary strategy, many CPP 
members themselves began to reject a political program which delays all 
social change until a future “decisive” moment and an organizational form 
which denies the importance of democratic principles. As will be seen at 
the end of this book, the assumptions, language and goals of the political 
groups established by key defectors from the CPP in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s indicate many of the same lessons learned by their radical 
counterparts all over the world. | 

That is the broad theoretical context framing this study. As men- 
tioned, we are concerned with explaining the establishment, the rise and 
the decline of the Communist Party, with emphasis on the place of theory. 
Why was the CPP not able to adjust to changed political conditions when 
it was so clearly necessary, thus losing support both inside and outside the 
Party, among both working and middle class communities, and finally split- 
ting under the strain of a tardy and inappropriate “coping” strategy? While 
the revolutionary movement was growing in strength and importance, it 
was assumed that the Party's basic strategy must be correct; and in some 
sense, of course, that is difficult to deny. But questions did arise in the 
course of twenty-five years of revolutionary practice that indicated prob- 
lems with the formulae. Sometimes debate about possibly subversive ideas 
was actively suppressed by Party leaders; more often, the theoretical impli- - 
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cations of practical problems were understood only in a very limited way 
because of the tendency to read everything through the “protracted peo- 
ple’s war” prism, and hence, did not lead to any substantial rewriting of the 
original strategy. As many’people have noted, the CPP has been much more 
flexible in practice than in theory and it would be ridiculous to insist on 
theoretical coherence simply for the sake of it. We are concerned here with 
the kind of impact that theoretical inadequacies had on Party practice.” 
The central thesis of this book is that the CPP’s dogma (its underly- 
ing theoretical principles and basic strategic framework) remained unchal- 
lenged in any fundamental way until 1986, thus hobbling efforts to rede- 
fine the Party’s place and role in post-dictatorship politics.” It is true, as 
Ben Kerkvliet has noted in critical comments on my earlier essay, that there 
have been numerous discussions and localized “debates” within the Party, 
and that elements of the contemporary debates “have been lurking within 
the CPP and NPA for some time.” I never intended to say or to imply that 
“debate did not occur within the CPP and NPA,”"* but rather that the de- 
_ bates scarcely touched the core elements of theoretical and political dis- 
course. My argument was and is that, in the CPP, as in other strongly ideo- 
logical parties, these established discourses and symbols are crucial in shap- 
ing the ways in which party members think and talk about their social and 
personal worlds. In the CPP, the basic discursive elements and political 
symbols of the protracted people's war strategy were so strongly estab- 
lished in the Party imagination that it was almost impossible for members 
to challenge them directly. Kerkvliet’s argument is that it is important to 
understand, however, that they were challenged in many indirect ways. He 
is right and indeed, further research showed me that there were more in- 
stances of dissidence within the CPP than I had believed, and more resist- 
ance on the part of various “target groups” (for want of a better expres- 
sion) to being incorporated into the Party's ideological picture. Neverthe- 
less, the gist of the original thesis was strengthened by these findings: the 
many “adjustments” to strategy were never theorized substantially, nor 
was the coherence of the basic framework onto which they were being 
hung ever assessed thoroughly. Until too late, even top intellectual cadres 
did not articulate-the implications of all the minor changes that had been 
made along the way. Precisely because of the psychological and organiza- 
tional importance in a revolutionary party of “theory” (or, a clear and pur- 
poseful explanation of the whys of the world, accompanied by a program 
to change them), the chief dissidents in 1992 were placed at a great disad- 
vantage vis-a-vis those who claimed to be upholding tried and true “basic 
principles.” | 
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Chapter outlines 


Part one discusses the main discursive practices out of which the 
CPP grew in the late 1960s, and which have conditioned the conduct and 
development of the national democratic revolution. They are 1) the cen- 
trality of nationalism in the history of Philippine resistance; 2) the new 
CPPs birth as repudiation of the old Communist Party; and 3) the organi- 
zational culture of the CPP These are the subjects of the first chapter. 
Some of the difficulties (and successes) of the CPP can be attributed to the 
very way in which it was formed. In line with the Chinese Communist 
view of the world at the time, the audacious move by Jose Maria Sison and 
his cohorts to form the new party was articulated in terms of a rejection of 
the “modern revisionism” of the Partido Komunista ng Pilipinas (PKP). 
The ideological terms of the break set the direction and tone of the new 
rhetoric. Among other things, they blocked the possibility of a thorough 
denunciation of Stalinism and, to some extent, isolated the CPP from non- 
Maoist trends in international Marxism.!° On the other hand, the strong 
“yoluntarist” emphasis in the new Party code infused it with the gusto 
required for re-launching the revolution at the time. Also important in the 
process of legitimizing the new party was the assertion that the new demo- 
cratic revolution was the right and proper heir to the “unfinished” nine- 
teenth century revolution against the Spanish and then American colonizers. 
The construction of this linear kind of history does not stand up to close 
scrutiny, of course, but it was a significant element in the CPP’s bid to 
establish itself as the only truly nationalist (anti-imperialist) formation. 

The second chapter discusses Jose Maria Sison’s attempt to lay outa 
more detailed theoretical basis for the ideological assertions he made in 
the process of setting up the new Communist Party. In any structuralist 
understanding of the world, Marxist or not, one set of phenomena is iden- 
tified as linked to another; in CPP theory, the “mode of production” thesis 
argued by Sison holds that the correct characterization of the Philippine 
social formation as “semi-colonial, semi-feudal” reveals that the enemies 
of the revolution are “U.S. imperialism...the comprador big bourgeoisie, 
the landlord class and the bureaucrat capitalists.” Such conditions, he 
Says, necessitate a protracted people's war during which support for the 
armed struggle will be built up among peasant communities, aided by the 
legal struggles in the urban areas, until the cities have been encircled from 
the countryside. It is uncertain how important, at the practical level, the 
discussions, specifically about the mode of production have been. It is one 
of the few debates that have largely occurred between those inside and 
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outside the Communist Party, rather than between tendencies inside, and 
it has taken place at a more abstract level than, for example, the debates 
about united front work or the electoral arena, or about the role of armed 
urban partisans. However, it is also clear that slogans or the “mass line” 
about the mode of production are firmly imprinted in the consciousness of 
every Party member and that any challenge to Party strategy must be ac- 
companied by an explanation as to how the mode of production has 
changed. ) 

Part two covers the period from the declaration of martial law to the 
calling of the Presidential election in 1985—the period when the CPP and 
the NPA overcame their initial difficulties in the field and became the 
hegemonic force on the Left. It shows how the National Party leadership 
viewed the struggle in these years, as it expanded across the country: how 
it responded to government policies and military tactics; how it analyzed 
the uneven development of the armed struggle in different regions and 
adjusted tactics accordingly; and how it altered its projection of the stages 
and requirements of the struggle. Chapter three does this with reference to 
the armed struggle in the rural areas and includes a discussion of the par- 
ticular “adjustments” made by one of the Party’s regional units, the 
Mindanao Commission, to illustrate the ways in which regional cadres 
interpreted national policy, how they localized the content of Party direc- 
tives in order to carry out the strategy in their own areas most effectively, 
and where and when they disagreed with national policy. Chapter four 
discusses the Party’s work in the urban areas. Some mass movement work 
revolves around demands for changes that can only be made at the level of 
the state, ie., changes in laws and regulations, but it may involve both 
legal and extra-legal tactics. Some of the work is in direct support of the 
armed struggle. The latter has always been officially recognized as the raison 
d’etre of the mass movement—t is the shield to protect the body while the 
sword (the NPA) is wielded as the decisive instrument of the struggle. This 
view has not always been accepted by all cadres in its raw form and some 
tried, sometimes successfully, to dilute the instrumentalist view of mass 
movement work and have its intrinsic political work acknowledged. On 
the whole, however, the Party’s efforts in this area suffered as a conse- 
quence of an overdrawn distinction between reform and revolution, and 
the relative importance of rural and urban work. The first section of this 
chapter discusses the ways in which the Party has organized its forces along 
sectoral lines; the second covers practice and debates about work in the 
more strictly legal arenas. This includes discussion about the CPP’s election 
boycott campaigns, starting with the 1978 dispute between the Manila-Rizal 
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branch of the Party and the central leadership over participation in elec- 
tions for the Interim National Assembly. The importance of this dispute 
does not, I argue, lie in its illustration that there were challenges to the 
CPP’s basic strategy all those years ago, but rather in the fact that this was 
an instance of a regional unit of the Party acting against the wishes of the 
central leadership, behavior that was repeated years later, when the same 
person regained the leadership of the branch. It demonstrates that there 
were weaknesses in the “national” nature of the Party itself, as well as in 
the overall revolutionary program. 

Part three examines the turmoil into which the CPP and its associ- 
ated organizations were thrown with the ascendancy of fragile civilian gov- 
ernment in 1986. Inadequacies in the way in which the post-boycott de- 
bate was “resolved” including the discussion about how to characterize 
the new regime, set the stage for further misjudgments and increasing dis- 
sension within the ranks of the Party. As is discussed in chapter five, after 
only a very short period of relative openness towards the new government, 
which included the National Democratic Front (NDF) entering into peace 
talks with it, the Party decided that the new state was simply “business as 
usual.” When the government launched its “total war” strategy, the Party 
misconstrued it, too, as more of the same, which led to some disastrous 
losses of mass bases. The attitude and performance, too, of the national 
democratic forces in the legal political arena in the 1986-92 period, the 
subjects of chapter six, demonstrate the ongoing theoretical confusion 
surrounding the place of legal struggle in the overall revolutionary strat- 
egy. As is shown, the bias against legal work affected not only the working 
class and petit-bourgeois forces in the revolution, but also the peasants 
themselves. These were years when the CPP was isolated from its former 
allies, the state looked increasingly unstable but, all the same, did not seem 
about to collapse, and the revolutionary movement in the countryside was 
suffering severe losses either from military attacks or from self-inflicted 
damage through violent purges of suspected enemy agents. 

The final part of the book discusses how these problems were “re- 
solved.” When the Party's difficulties became undeniable, a small fraction 
of its leadership, led by CPP founder Jose Maria Sison, began a “Rectifica- 
tion” process: adjustments made to strategy and tactics in the past fifteen 
years were declared heretical and the theoretical orthodoxy (the set of “basic 
principles” laid down at the founding congress), was officially “reaffirmed”; 
key cadres were purged and Party organs were disbanded and restructured. 
In essence, the Party was trimmed down so that it might safely retreat to 
regroup itself. Perhaps to the surprise of Sison and his followers, many 
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Party members and some units refused to submit to the campaign, decid- 
ing instead to leave. Some of the Party's underground and legal organiza- 
tions split-into two or more camps, and many people resigned or simply 
drifted out of the Party. In one sense, the campaign “saved” the Party from 
the dissidents; but in the process, the CPP lost a significant proportion of 
its intellectuals and those cadres most capable of forging united front links 
with other ptogressive forces, especially in Metro Manila. On the other 
side, the dissidents, who went in different directions, have yet to develop a 
coherent gr united theoretical and strategic alternative to the CPP’s “Pro- 
gram for a People’s Democratic Revolution.” The story told in the follow- 
ing pages attempts to explain why the CPP’s 1992-93 dispute resulted in a 
splintered and divided opposition. 


Some limitations 


Perhaps the most important limitation of this book is that it is a 
study of the Communist Party of the Philippines, not of the broader na- 
tional democratic movement. Nor does it deal with the role of many sec- 
tors of Philippine society in the revolution, other than the workers and the 
peasants. Even these are treated quite minimally, as is the youth and stu- 
dent movement, beside the role it played in the renewed protest move- 
ment and the re-established party in the late 1960s-early 1970s; to have 
done otherwise would have made this book much longer. One of the most 
important lacunae is the question of the role and influence of “the reli- 
gious” in the Party and the revolutionary movement. I have noted in pass- 
ing in a few places, how and why progressive church people and institu- 
tions have been crucial to the CPP’s fortunes, but the reader must go else- 
where for discussion of the detailed stories.’’ Similarly, women are not dis- 
cussed as a group, which means that I have not tackled debates on the 
“woman question” within the CPP and the national democratic movement. 
It is an important area for study and is one of the areas of Party discourse 
which has, through the determined efforts of a few women members and 
their supporters, noticeably improved over the years. But that means that 
it is too large and complex a topic to address here.’® 

Exogenous limitations arise froma few sources, too, not least of which 
is the relative lack of written material from and about the CPP before the 
late 1980s—a fact well known to all scholars of the area. It is almost a 
truism in the Philippines that it is a largely oral culture. Perhaps it is no 
truer than for many other cultures, but when one adds to this the difficulties 
of retrieving the documents of an underground organization, the official 
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“paper base” of information becomes rather small.” At the same time, one 
must treat carefully information collected via interviews and informal dis- 
cussions. I was particularly aware of the problem of collecting information 
about past years and events at a time in the history of the Party when 
debates were very heated indeed. Much of the debate in 1992-93 was pre- 
cisely about interpreting the past; the standard problems of historical un- 
derstanding were compounded by the high stakes in the contests for mean- 
ing that were raging in the period.” 


Notes 


1 For easier differentiation between the old and the new Communist 
Parties of the Philippines, the Party established in 1930 is referred to by 
the initials of its Tagalog name, the Partido Komunista ng Pilipinas (PKP), 
while the Party established in 1968 is referred to by the initials of its Eng- 
lish translation—CPP. Jose W. Diokno notes that in its early days, the old 
Party used the preposition sa in its name (rather than ng, meaning “of”), 
so that its name was, strictly speaking, “The Communist Party in the Phil- 
ippines.” A Nation for Our Children: Selected Writings of Jose W. Diokno, 
edited by Priscila S. Manalang, Jose W. Diokno Foundation, Inc., Quezon 
City, 1987. 

2F Nemenzo, “Philippine Communism after the Huk Rebellion,” 
paper presented at the Asian Studies Association of Australia conference, 
University of Adelaide, 13-19 May 1984, p. 20. (My emphasis.) 

>See E. Laclau and C. Mouffe, Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, Verso, 
London, 1985. 

*Tbid., p. 65. 

° There are still Western Marxists who defend the notion of objective 
interests and the necessary historical role of the working class; see E. 
Meiksins-Wood, The Retreat from Class, A New True Socialism, Verso, Lon- 
don, 1987 and N. Geras, Discourses of Extremity, Verso, London, 1990. 

°See Laclau, “Feudalism and Capitalism in Latin America,” New Left 
Review, 67, May-June, 1971. 

"Laclau, “Class War and After,” Marxism Today, April 1987, p. 32. 

®See J.N. Pieterse, “Emancipations, Modern and Postmodern” in 
edited book of same title, Sage, London, 1992, p. 5. 

” Ang Bayan, June 1983, p. 2. 

For an interesting analysis of why some people from a working 

class or “urban poor” community in Manila went to participate in the EDSA 
uprising, see M. Pinches, “The Working Class Experience of Shame, Inequality 
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and People Power in Tatalon, Manila,” in Kerkvliet & Mojares, From Marcos 
to Aquino, Local Perspectives on Political Transition in the Philippines, Ateneo 
de Manila University Press, Quezon City, 1991. Pinches explains that the 
uprising momentarily created a “state of communitas,” which had “ena- 
bled the people of Tatalon to command recognition, to stand in the pres- 
ence of the rich without having to contend with the power of shame. It 
had enabled them to experience the principle of human equality, and...to 
effectively act out the resentment over the way they have been treated 
under the Marcos regime.” Later, one of the participants told him: “At the 
EDSA, rich and poor came together, but now it is as it was before—they 
can't be bothered with us” (pp. 185-86). For a more detailed analysis of 
what he then called the “cross-class populist unity” that resulted in EDSA, 
see Pinches’ earlier essay, “People Power and the Urban Poor: The Politics 
of Unity and Division in Manila After Marcos” in P. Krinks (ed.), The Phil- 
ippines Under Aquino, Australian Development Studies Network, Canberra, 
1987. 

11 See Malay, “The ‘Legal vs. Illegal’ Problem in the CPP-ML Strategy 
and Tactics,” Asian Studies, Vol. XX, April, August, December 1982, p. 
133. Another key commentator of and on the Philippine Left says that it 
“is not really fair to say that the CPP has been theoretically rigid. It has in 
fact, made many adjustments.” He then adds that “most of these have been 
pragmatic adjustments within the same basic framework. Each [of them] 
has weakened the coherence of this framework and made it less and less 
useful as a tool for resolving the many problems of tactical judgement.” G. 
Rocamora, Breaking Through: The Struggle Within the Communist Party of 
the Philippines, Anvil, Metro Manila, 1994, p. 106.) This study aims to 
show where and how this weakening has occurred. 

2 4 preliminary version of this thesis was argued in “From Vanguard 
to Rearguard: The Theoretical Roots of the Crisis of the Communist Party 
of the Philippines” in PN. Abinales, (ed.) The Revolution Falters: The Left in 
Philippine Politics After 1986, SEAP, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
1996. 

13“Contemporary Philippine Leftist Politics in Historical Perspec- 
tive” in ibid., p. 11. 

4 Kerkvliet, in ibid., p. 12. | 

15 Rene Ciria Cruz puts this argument in “Why the Philippine Left 
Must Take the Parliamentary Road,” Debate, Philippine Left Review, (here- 
after cited simply as Debate) No. 2, March 1992. 

16 Amado Guerrero (pseudonym for Jose Maria Sison), Philippine So- 
ciety and Revolution, International Association of Filipino Patriots, Oakland, 
1979, p. 157. 
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17 See E. de la Torre's Touching Ground, Taking Root, Socio-Pastora| 
Institute, Quezon City, 1986 and M. Bolasco, Points of Departure, Essays on 
Christianity, Power and Social Change (edited by E. de la Torre), St. 
Scholastica’s College, Manila, 1994; M. Bolasco and R. Yu, Church State 
Relations, St. Scholastica’s College, Manila, 1981; E. Agustin, Marxism, Capi- 
talism and the Church. Christians for National Liberation, Manila, 1982; B. 
Cruz, “Some Fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism Basic to Christian-Marxist 
Dialogue” (A CNL Reader), Christians for National Liberation, Manila, 
1987. 

18 See Rocamora’s notes on changes to the NDF program regarding 
women’s issues. Breaking Through, chapter five. Also see, inter alia, Sr. Mary 
John Mananzan’s The Woman Question in the Philippines, Saint Paul Publi- 
cations, Metro Manila, February 1991 and Woman and Religion, The Insti- 
tute of Women’s Studies, St. Scholastica’s College, Manila, 1988; D. Aguilar, 
The Feminist Challenge, Asian Social Institute, Metro Manila, 1988, and 
GABRIELAs Laya, Feminist Quarterly, from Vol. 1 (1), March 1992. 

19Many of the CPP’s documents have been seized by the military, 
The military is not in the habit of “declassifying” such material for public 
use, though some journalists have been given access to some CPP docu- 
ments. I did not get to see the military's collection, indeed, I did not try 
very hard to do so. Since preliminary inquiries indicated that the process 
of obtaining permission would be a long one and might result in my being 
permitted merely to spend some hours looking randomly through piles of 
unsorted documents without being able to copy them, I did not wish to 
draw suspicion towards friends and contacts in the revolutionary move- 
ment on the unlikely possibility that what I managed randomly to pick out 
of military “files” would shed hitherto unseen light on the CPP. Besides, it 
is centuries-old knowledge that state intelligence information is notori- 
ously unreliable. It was true in Marx’s time and it is still true, as illustrated 
by the manifold serious inaccuracies in Richard Kessler’s book, Rebellion 
and Repression in the Philippines, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1989, 
which relies, almost entirely and unsuccessfully, on intelligence sources 
for its information about the CPP and associated organizations. 

°In the matter of interviews; in order to minimize the use of dis- 

tracting square brackets where they seem unnecessary in many of the di- 
rect quotations from interviewees, I have changed the tense of the sen- 
tences without indicating having done so. This has been done in a number 
of cases in which the interviewee speaks in the present tense but is actually 
speaking about the past and where it is important to know that it is the 
past which is being described. For example, when someone says of the 
ascetic culture of Party life in the early 1970s, “It isn’t a discipline imposed 
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on us, it is a developed virtue [which] you have to hold on to; you feel 
good if you sacrifice yourself,” I have instead written, “It wasn’t a disci- 
pline imposed on us, it was a developed virtue [which] you had to hold on 
to; you felt good if you sacrificed yourself.” 


THE REVOLUTION IS CREATED 


National democracy is a political cause...born of the historical struggle of 
our people against Spanish colonialism and US imperialism.’ 


The continuing failures of old parties that are not guided by Mao Zedong 
Thought only prove that without its guidance and faithful application, the 
revolution cannot be won and consolidated.’ 


In MODERN FiuiPino historical imagining, the notion of constant 
struggle against aggressive outsiders is a powerful one, particularly 
the detail that Filipinos were the first people in Asia to fight a nation- 
alist war against a European colonial power. This legacy of struggle is 
claimed, among others, by the Communist Party of the Philippines 
(CPP) established in 1968. The CPP’s more immediate heritage is the 
first communist party, Partido Komunista ng Pilipinas (PKP), which 
also fought wars against foreign invaders. The guerrilla group that 
fought in the war of-resistance against the Japanese occupying forces 
during World War II was the Hukbo ng Bayan Laban sa Hapon (Peo- 
ple’s Army Against the Japanese, Hukbalahap), established by the PKP. 
Founded in 1930 under the tutelage of the CPUSA (assigned by the 
comintern as the “mother party” to the Filipino communists), the PKP 
was born out of the labor movement, active in the Philippines since 
the turn of the century.’ 

The local resistance in the Philippines fought well against the occu- 
pying force despite refusal by many of the Allied Guerrilla unit command- 
ers to cooperate with them. They and the Philippine government were 
suspicious of the PKP’s motives in organizing the Hukbalahap, fearing that 
it was preparing for a bid for power after the war. At war's end, MacArthur's 
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forces attempted to disarm the Huks, refused to recognise most Huk units 
as legitimate anti-Japanese guerrilla organizations and arrested a number 
of their leaders. Indeed, the experience of the war and the Japanese mili- 
tary occupation radicalized many peasants, especially in Central Luzon, 
While they fought the Japanese occupiers, many landlords collaborated 
instead, or abandoned their lands for the duration. Returning in peace- 
time, they demanded higher rents from the tenants, in a bid to recoup war 
losses, But during their absences, the peasants of Central Luzon had not 
only fought the Japanese, they had also set up their own local govern- 
ments and they wanted an economic and political share in the post-war 
reconstruction. The PKP buried its remaining arms and tried to partici- 
pate in the building of a “democratic peace” (with agrarian reform). Six 
Democratic Alliance candidates won seats in Congress in 1946 but were 
prevented from filling them, by a legislature intent on passing the Parity 
Amendment to the Philippine Constitution (allowing US citizens equal 
rights with Filipinos to the use of land and other natural resources). It 
would be 41 years before the Philippine radical Left tried its luck again in 
parliamentary elections. 

In 1948, President Roxas declared the Hukbalahap an illegal organi- 
zation and after his death, his successor, Quirino, invited the PKP to peace 
negotiations. When these failed, the PKP disinterred its arms and trans- 
formed the Huks into the Army of National Liberation (Hukbong 
Mapagpalaya ng Bayan—HMB). In 1950, the PKP intensified the struggle 
in the belief that victory was possible within two years. However, by then, 
the HMB was facing a reorganized and more efficient Philippine Army ac- 
tively supported by the US military. The government was also making noises 
about land reform. Inside the national liberation movement there was disa- 
greement and then eventually a split between former Socialist Party lead- 
ers and their Communist colleagues in the PKP. By 1954, the HMB had 
been decisively beaten. 

The Party abandoned the armed struggle and announced its inten- 
tion to take the parliamentary road. In 1957, the Magsaysay government 
introduced the Anti-Subversion Law, which contained harsh penalties (in- 
cluding death) for members of the Communist Party. It also carried penal- 
ties for membership of Party “front” organizations, thereby forestalling the 
movement of cadres fromi the armed to the legal units. At the same time, 
the law offered amnesty for surrendering HMB rebels and the Party en- 
couraged members to take up the offer. Frightened by the anti-communist 
a the Party leadership introduced the “single file” policy (under 

party members were in contact with only two other members at any 
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one time: receiving orders from one and passing them on to another) and 
stopped recruiting new members. Officially in place until 1964, this policy 
ensured a generation gap when the Party slowly started recruiting again. 
During these years, the only HMB unit that had not given up the armed 
struggle had degenerated into little more than an armed criminal group. 
One of the young guerrillas in this unit in the late 1960s was Bernabe 
Buscayno, who split, taking a number of the fighters with him. Disillu- 
sioned with the gangster activities of his commander, Sumulong, Buscayno 
was looking for a political party to which he could attach to his little army. 
He reportedly tried to re-establish contact with the leaders of the PKP but 
they were reluctant to deal with anyone associated with Sumulong. In 1969, 
Buscayno’s unit joined\with a band of radical intellectuals from the city 
who were trying to win the leadership over the wave of social protest sweep- 
ing the Philippines. Led by “Joma” Sison, they were the “young Turks” of 
Philippine communism. 


U.S.T. LIBRARY 


Be CHAPTER 


From the Katipunan to Mao: 
Claiming the Past for the Future 


Forure HEAD OF the second Communist Party of the Philippines, 
Jose Maria Sison, came from a well-off land-owning family in the Northem 
Luzon province of Ilokos Sur. He was raised intellectually on the national- 
ist works of Claro Mayo Recto and other “progressive liberals.” Nationalist 
rewritings of Philippine history by writers such as Teodoro Agoncillo were 
inspiring for Sison and some of his contemporaries in the way that they 
“reviv[ed] the glories of the old democratic revolution [of 1896].” In 1959, 
Sison, his wife Julieta de Lima-Sison and other future revolutionary lead- 
ers including Satur Ocampo, set up the Student Cultural Association of 
the University of the Philippines (SCAUP). It came out of what was origi- 
nally a looser group established to discuss these nationalist ideas. Sison 
now claims that “SCAUP propagated the general line of national demo- 
cratic revolution [and] provided cover for discreet Marxist study.”* It may 
have been doing the latter, but the claim that SCAUP was already asserting 
the national democratic revolutionary line is not so plausible. 

For one thing, this was a time of strong anti-communism, even on 
the campuses, and the propagation of such ideas would have attracted 
much more attention than SCAUP seems to have done in the beginning. At 
first, “SCAUP had encountered tremendous apathy...[ts orientation was 
libertarian and nationalist, not Marxist and its main preoccupations were 
literary rather than political.” Then in 1961, the government's Committee 
on Anti-Filipino Activities (CAFA) began to investigate academics at the 
UP and accused them of being communists. SCAUP established and led an 
alliance that organized the counter-campaign to defend academic freedom. 


It es the CAFA witch-hunters who created an opportunity for Sison to 
galvanise the university community in defense of academic freedom and 
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thereby project the SCAUP as a rallying point for all libertarian and na- 
tionalist causes on campus...’ 


While Sison was encouraging the study of the ideas of contemporary 
nationalists, he was also finding or being introduced to some Marxist texts. 
One of the most important conduits of Sison’s meeting with Marxist, espe- 
cially Maoist, revolutionary ideas seems to have been the Partai Komunis In- 
donesia (PKI, Indonesian Communist Party). Nemenzo notes that it was “with 
the aid of an Indonesian communist who was doing post-graduate work at UP 
[that] a Marxist study group was formed inside the SCAUP* Also, Sison was at 
one time the General Secretary of the Philippine-Indonesian Friendship and 
Cultural Association and through this connection, obtained a scholarship in - 
January 1962 to spend some months in Indonesia. While there, he had access 
to many Marxist-Leninist texts and “developed good relations with Indone- 
sian comrades in [the PKI].”” Sison himself has little to say about the extent to 
which he learned his Maoism fromthe Indonesians, but we can surmise that 
they were a significant influence. First, texts by Mao Tse Tung simply were not 
readily available in Manila during these years. Rodolfo Salas, Chairman of the 
CPP from 1977 to 1986, recalls that, while they had read Edgar Snows Red 
Star Over China, the first time he saw a volume of Mao’s work was in 1966, at 
a meeting in Francisco Nemenzo’s house.® Second, it has been observed that 
Sison’s most significant work, Philippine Society and Revolution, bears a striking 
resemblance “in organization, terminology and substance...[to] the analysis of 
Indonesian society and revolution written by the late chairman of the Indone- 
sian Communist Party, Dipa Nusantara Aidit.” 

The Indonesian communists also helped Sison one way or the other. 
After returning from Indonesia, Sison resumed his previously brief involve- 
ment in the trade union movement, ina Partido Komunista ng Pilipinas (PKP)- 
led workers’ organization, the Lapiang Manggagawa (Workers’ Party); he was 
now working directly with PKP cadres. At first, the old guard of the Party was 
cautious about Sison and other young “self-made Marxists,” but the PKI cadre 
at UP recommended their recruitment into the Party. They invited Sison to 
join in December 1962 and a month later appointed him to the Executive 
Committee. 

Made head of the PKP’s Youth section in May 1964, Sison took on 
the task of forming a new mass youth organization. He worked with a 
number of PKP contacts on other campuses and in workers’ organizations, 
and the Kabataang Makabayan (Nationalist Youth, KM), was established 
on 30 November 1964, with Sison as chairman. KM became an organiza- 
tion mainly composed of students, but at the time of its founding “more than 
half” of the members were peasants, the sons and daughters of members of 
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the PKP’s peasant organizations in Southern and Central Luzon.’ KM also 
became the most important source of new PKP recruits, especially on the 
campuses. These student recruits and their ideologue, “Joma” Sison, even- 
tually spelled trouble for the Party. They were demanding that it take an 
active, radical stand against U.S. imperialism, against the government of 
elites ruling for themselves and the imperialists, and against the “feudal” 
landlords who still owned and controlled the means of rural production. 
These students were nationalists first and foremost and they wanted to 
relaunch the Philippine revolution; but to do that, the Party’s discourses 
would have to be thoroughly renewed. 


Transcending bourgeois nationalism 


A great deal could be written about the changing expression of na- 
tionalist discourse in the Philippines, because it has been one of the most 
important features of Philippine political culture for a century. It moved, 
through various expressions, from the late nineteenth century “ilustrado 
nationalism [which] concerned itself principally...with independencia, show- 
ing little concern for the kalayaan [freedom] of the people as a whole;”" 
to an economic nationalism in the late 1950s that “criticized the colonial 
pattern of the economy and offered industrialization as the solution to 
underdevelopment and poverty.” Senator Claro M. Recto was chief among 
the “new spokesmen for nationalist causes [who had] emerged to articu- 
late the interests of the rising industrial bourgeoisie.” The bourgeoisie put 
great faith in the potential of a national industrialization strategy to de- 
velop the nation and solve its economic and social problems, but theirs 
was still an essentially elitist project: one might “search [Recto’s work] in 
vain for prescriptions for wealth redistribution which would make the upper 
class less powerful.”” But from these bourgeois nationalists, Sison learned 
to associate the contemporary nationalist struggle with the struggle for 
19th century independence struggle. During his 1957 bid for the Presi- 
dency, Recto said: 


Our political history confirms that sovereignty has been our constant 
aspiration...As long as foreigners dominate our production and our dis-. 
tribution of the essentials of civilised life, we will remain benighted “na- 
tives,” the dupes of profiteers and carpetbaggers...I call upon my coun- 
trymen to remember that we have not always been so low and so igno- 
ble, that our nationalist revolution of 96 was indeed the first blow struck 
against an imperial power, and that the words and deeds of Rizal, 


Bonifacio, del Pilar, and Mabini once stirred the hearts of liberty-loving 
men all over Asia." 
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Ten years later, Sison was claiming the heritage of these nationalist 
heroes on behalf of the new national democratic activists: 


Spanish colonialism could easily dominate us because of the lack of na- 
tional consciousness according to Dr. Jose Rizal...[So] it was the role of 
the first national democratic activists to lead and clarify the situation for 
the people. They were the ones who led the people to fight." 


With a stroke of the pen, Sison rendered Philippine history linear 
and presented his new national democratic project as the contemporary 
stage in a teleological process. 

During the same period, Sison gave a speech about socialism; he 
paid his respects to Recto and his contemporaries but gently pointed out 
some of their shortcomings. While such men had indeed been tagged as 
socialists, even communists, for their nationalist views, they were not real 
socialists. These “sincere patriots who have called for the ‘public sector’ to 
take a leading role in transforming the economy” were mistaken in assum- 
ing that nationalization “is possible under the present puppet state.” After 
explaining why the workers and peasants need the support of the progres- 
sive national bourgeoisie in the national democratic stage of the revolu- 
tion, Sison argued that since the national bourgeoisie in the Philippines is 
small and relatively powerless, the aims of that class fraction are only real- 
izable by way of a united front: “Patriotic measures can be pushed through 
and executed only if there is a highly organized and conscious working 
class that can give the proper amount of support [to the bourgeoisie].””” 
At the time of these speeches, Sison may still have been hoping that the 
PKP could build the kind of united front he had in mind, though he al- 
ready knew that he could not so easily convince the old guard. 


Asserting Mao against the “revisionists” 


The Filipino communists before Sison’s generation had, of course, 
long ago gone beyond the bourgeois nationalist positions of their political 
contemporaries. The PKP held a Leninist view of the revolution in the 
“underdeveloped” world, i.e. that the struggle for national liberation was 
necessarily first in the period of imperialism. However, at the time of the 
rising student unrest in the 1960s the PKP was barely functioning and was 
in no position to project its analysis and program. It began recruiting again 
in the early 1960s but the leadership was not strong enough to ensure that 
the new members imbibed the party’s ideological and political doctrines; it 
“was too disoriented to mould the outlook of these young intellectuals.” 
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Several factors compounded the PKP’s relative inefficacy and invisibility, 
One of the most important was that the Party was associated (if not en- 
tirely accurately) with the CPSU, which was seen to have become a con- 
servative institution (among communist parties and powers). While Mao 
was leading the Chinese through the “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion,” renewing “power from below” and encouraging militant action against 
imperial powers, the Soviet communists were consolidating bureaucratic 
power and advising radical forces in ex-colonies to take the peaceful road 
to socialism. 

When Sison criticized the bourgeois nationalists for not recognizing 
the need for a revolution to transform the “puppet state,” he also chided 
the PKP for earlier political failures. His public criticisms of the Party’s 
past performance were mild compared with what he said in Party circles, 
He praised the Communist Party's efforts in the 1930s to build up “an 
effective trade union movement” noting that, “since then, the ‘spectre’ of 
communism has always sent shivers along the spine of the ruling class.” 
The Party leadership had not placed the right emphasis on the national 
element of the national democratic revolution, however. It had failed, he 
said, to differentiate properly between those class fractions that could be 
useful to the revolution and those that must emphatically be opposed: 


there was a failure to make use of the patriotic inclinations of the national 
bourgeoisie in the strategy and tactics of the Communist Party of the Phil- 
ippines then... The [PKP] was not able to distinguish between the national 
bourgeoisie and the pro-imperialist comprador-bourgeoisie and between 
the national bourgeoisie and the foreign monopoly capitalists. 


The thrust of this particular lecture was to emphasize the nationalist 
over the socialist aspect of the struggle and was as much a message to the 
leadership of the PKP as it was to any possible recruits to the movement. 
Sison urged the PKP leaders to “arouse and mobilize [their] peasant allies” 
and warned them not to make the mistake of “think[ing] that the national 
democratic phase is indistinguishable from, or simultaneous with, the so- 
cialist phase.”"” 

By the time of this lecture, Sison was only weeks away from a deci- 
sive rift from the PKP. He had already prepared a broadly critical review of 
the Party’s entire history, couched in fighting language. Briefly, the PKP’s 
main faults were: 

i) being incorrectly “city-based and city-oriented;” 

ii) the “anti-national and anti-democratic links between U.S. impe- 
rialism and feudalism were not exposed and denounced for the guidance 
of the people;” 
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iii) directly after WWII, the Party had “nurtured the illusion that it 
could engage in bourgeois parliamentary struggle;” 

iv) later, the leadership had “adopted a two-year timetable for seiz- 
ing political power...without an all-sided and dialectical appreciation of 
the strength of the Party and the people’s army on the one hand, and the 
strength of the enemy on the other;” 

v) finally, by embracing “parliamentary struggle as the main form of 
struggle in 1955,” the Party fell into “capitulationism.” 

The report represented Sison’s bid to turn the Communist Party into 
what he considered a fit vehicle for relaunching the Philippine revolution 


in a new era. It was in effect the first crucial application of the “criticism, 
self-criticism” principle: 


The sole reason for this analysis and summing-up is to draw revolution- 

ary lessons, to identify errors and weaknesses, in order to enable us to 

rectify them, strengthen ourselves and rebuild a proletarian revolution- 

ary party. 

Sison made a detailed inventory of the ideological, political and mili- 
tary mistakes that he believed ensued from the refusal to read Philippine 
“realities” through the uniquely valid prism of Mao Tse Tung Thought. It 
was a weighty critique of the leadership and policies of the three Lava 
brothers (Vincente, Jose and Jesus) who had led the Party from 1942 to 
1964. The message to the old guard was that there was a new language of 
revolution for the current age and they would ignore it only at the peril of 
themselves and the Party. The old guard was shocked and affronted by the 
intemperate attack and shelved the report with its recommendation for a 
thorough rectification campaign. Some members supported Sison’s assess- 
ment and recommendations, but the pro-Lava leadership “immediately 
manoeuvered to have the draft shelved before it could be debated in Con- 
gress.”!® To adopt the report would have been “tantamount to a complete 
delegitimization of the Lavas’ stature as leaders of the Party.” 

Over the next fifteen months, Sison continued to discuss his criti- 
cisms of the PKP’s past performance with his followers in KM as the old 
PKP leadership tried to curb his growing influence.” By April 1967, Sison 
was out of the Party. A newly-constituted Central Committee declared he 
had been expelled. Sison insists that he and some of his followers expelled 
the Lava group at an alternative “Provisional Political Bureau” called to 
signify their refusal to recognize the legitimacy of the Lava leadership. A 
year later, they held a Congress outside a small town in Pangasinan, and 
declared that the Communist Party of the Philippines had been “re-estab- 
lished” on 26 December, the anniversary of Mao Tse Tung’s birthday. The 
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Congress elected Sison as Chairman—he was, reportedly, the only one of the 
thirteen men present who was confident of the future success of the re- 
launched revolution—and the others composed the Central Committee, ! 
The draft report that Sison had submitted in December 1965 was used as 
one of the main reports to the Congress, to justify the re-establishment on 
historical and ideological grounds. It was given the title “Rectify Errors and 
Rebuild the Party” (RERP) and most of its main analytical and strategic points 
have remained part of the set of “guiding principles” of the CPP since then. 

The claim to be the re-established Communist Party was a crucial 
element in the bid for legitimacy by the new organization. Sison knew the 
importance of “History” in the battle to revitalize and lead the revolution- 
ary movement. From the start, he proclaimed the new CPP the heir to the 
revolutionary tradition in the Philippines, carrying out the “new” version 
of the “national-democratic” revolution begun nearly a century earlier by 
the Katipunan. The PKP had betrayed the Philippine revolution through 
its erroneous policies and had ceased to be a true communist party, it had 
to be thoroughly cleansed of the “traitorous bourgeois line of the Lavas” in 
order to be rebuilt. This, Sison said, could only be achieved with the guid- 
ance of “Mao Tse Tung Thought.” So, the new party adopted the strategy of 
protracted people’s war because the “universal truth of the theory of using 
the countryside to encircle the city has been proven invincible.” As Mao 
had determined for the Chinese struggle, the main weapons in the fight 
against “imperialism, feudalism and bureaucrat capitalism” would be the 
Party, the people's army and the united front.” 

The new Party now needed a “people's army.” Having broken from 
the mass base of the old Party, Sison’s group lacked the peasant support 
required to provide and sustain an armed group based in the countryside. 
Eventually, they found their army in the small band of Huk fighters still 
active in Central Luzon led by Bernabe Buscayno, also known as Kumander 
Dante. Dante had been looking for a revolutionary party since he was cut 
off from the PKP leadership, so he agreed to integrate his armed band to 
the new communist party in return for substantial representation in the 
Central Committee. Salas says, “it was actually some kind of a merger.” In 
the summer of 1968, when the university semester finished, Salas’ assign- 
ment was to go back to Pampanga; he was told, “just go there and organ- 
ize, build your own army!” He and his friends knew about the gangster 
activities of former PKP Commander Sumulong (who was now “in control 
of the smuggling on the American bases”), but they also knew that there 
were other commanders “who were reformist but who still clung to...the gen- 
eral principles of social justice, the call for land reform, [for] revolution in 
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very general terms.”® Salas had wanted to link up the new Maoist group 
with Dante’s small band so he passed written material to him through old 
former Huk contacts. 

Salas claims that the head of the CPP was at the same time trying to 
establish contact with Commander Sumulong, because the latter's group 
numbered about 300 and had ready access to arms.”* These attempts failed 
and Sison and Dante were brought together in January 1969. Reports say 
that the meeting was arranged by Congressman Benigno Aquino, and Salas 
adds that a mayor in Isabela was “instrumental in enabling the New Peo- 
ple’s Army (NPA) to develop a base in the province.” In return, the mayor 

won his 1971 bid for governor of Isabela with the help of the NPA. Accord- 
ing to Nilo Tayag, “in Central Luzon at that time, no politician could win 
without securing the support of the armed rebels.”” 

The New People’s Army was officially established on 29 March 1969, 
the anniversary of the founding of the Hukbalahap. They numbered around 
sixty fighters, with thirty-five guns between them, only nine of which were 
automatic rifles. Despite these modest dimensions, the New People’s Army 
gave the new Communist Party both “peasant” and military credentials. Dan- 
te’s association with the long tradition of armed resistance in Central Luzon 
gave a certain measure of instant credibility to the CPP’s claim of launching a 
“people's war” in the Philippines. His rejection of the PKP was a great boost to 
Sison’s claim that the “Lava clique” was redundant and that the re-established 
party was the genuine revolutionary force in the country. That did not mean 
that it was the only armed guerrilla force however, and the CPP-NPA paid a 
high cost for their total rejection of the old party and people's army: “we faced 
three enemies at a time—the military and the government; the Hukbong 
Mapagpalaya ng Bayan (HMB) of Sumulong; and the Armeng Bayan [‘army of 
the people’] of the PKP2° Memories of the PKP informing on national demo- 
crat activists, kidnappings and even killings (in the late 1960s and early 1970s) 
remain fresh in older CPP members’ minds. 


The search for a social base 


Despite the enmity it caused, Sison believed that the CPP’s task was 
to repudiate the PKP’s claim to be the interpreter of Marxism in the Philip- 
pines and the leading force of the continuing communist revolution. Dem- 
onstrating his understanding of the power of discourse, he engaged in 
merciless attacks on the PKP’s strategy and asserted the superiority of the 

‘new strategy based on “Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-Tung Thought.” The 
intensity of Sison’s sustained attacks over the years could be seen as a case 
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of taking a hammer to a peanut. By 1968, the PKP was a negligible force in 
Philippine political life and was no great threat to any new organizing force 
outside some limited areas of Luzon. But Sison rightly foresaw the growth 
in radical activity in the Philippines and that the PKP was entering a pe- 
riod of renewal. He did not want the PKP to encourage and direct this 
activity according to its own political program. Crucial, too, was the fact 
that “the break was conducted within a traditional Marxist-Leninist frame- 
work which demands that there should only be one communist party in 
each country.”” Sison knew that it was vital to establish quickly the CPP’s 
claim to be that party and he had judged that the time was ripe for it. The 


new Communist Party 


worked on the assumptions (which stood in bold contrast to the PKP’s) 
that the anti-communist hysteria of the 1950s had lost steam and a large 
number of people...were losing faith in “bourgeois democracy.” 
Disillusionment...deepened after the November 1969 elections...The CPP 
therefore thought it wise to dramatise the radical dimensions of its pro- 


gramme.”® 


While the CPP was being born, President Ferdinand Marcos was 
gearing up for his 1969 re-election campaign which was fraudulent, bloody 
and had more to do with elite petty antagonisms than substantial ideologi- 
cal differences. The extraordinary cost of the election (said to be up to one 
billion pesos, or twenty-five per cent of the national budget for 1969) had 
contributed to an economic crisis, forcing Marcos to appeal for help to the 
U.S. and the International Monetary Fund (IMF). Austerity measures fol- 
lowed, including a severe devaluation of the peso. Marcos was facing op- 
position from all directions, including the “traditional politicians” outside 
his patronage network. In urban centers all over the country, radicals were 
demanding the removal of the U.S. bases on Philippine soil and an end to 
Philippine involvement in the U.S. war in Vietnam. Moderate groups joined 
them to demand constitutional and other political reforms, improved wages 
and conditions and land reform. Over the past decade or so, the popula- 
tion had grown absolutely, had grown younger, more literate and more 
urbanized, and unemployment was high. These national demographic fac- 
tors combined with the increasingly militant international mood to gener- 
ate what came to be known as the “parliament of the streets.” 

The new party's goal was to mobilize more and more people in street 
protests to show the old party that Filipinos were ready to express their 
desire for change under the right kind of radical leadership. At the same 
time, they were provoking the state into showing its “true nature”— one 
that they hoped would radicalize the working and middle classes alike. 
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For the Maoists, the alliance between workers and peasants and the pro- 
gressive elements of the middle classes was essential. The best hope for 
demonstrating the possibility and the efficacy of such an alliance was the 
youth of the country, beginning with the students. The student movement 
was crucial in building up the atmosphere in the cities for the revolution 
which would be mainly focused on the countryside: they were concen- 
trated in the national capital, the central site of political power; most aware 
of the national and international political contexts within which they were 
acting; most easily aroused to militancy; and most likely to gain broad 
media coverage. Though some active students were put off by Sison's lead- 
ership style, they were all attracted by the idea of emulating Mao's suc- 
cesses in China. “That time was the height of anti-imperialist struggle and 
Mao was characterized as the living leader of the anti-imperialist struggle. 
The China model...had [already] been proved.”” 

Mao Tse Tung and the “China model” were not the only sources of 
inspiration for the radicals. Filipino students were quite aware of political 
trends in other parts of the world. When it was established then, the new 
CPP provided a romantic focus for the radical wing of the student move- 
ment and it offered young activists their own program for participation in 
what seemed to be a revolutionary wave sweeping the world: 

From Paris to Berkeley, social revolution had come to be understood as 

the extension of mass protest action. “Student Power”...was understood 


as a revolutionary force at the helm of oppressed classes in society. This 
notion did not fail to infect Filipino left-wing intellectuals. 


Further, the student movement of the late sixties built on the premise 
that a student-worker alliance may directly appropriate power and trans- 
form society on the basis of such seizure. Revolutionaries raised in this 
period had low regard for open political parties and the politics of 
gradualism that this implied.” 


By the early 1970s, for the most radical of the student movement, 
the struggle between Sison’s group and the “gradualist” old guard of the 
PKP represented a struggle between the past and the future. 

In late 1964, the first anti-imperialist rally for many years had been 
held in Manila. After that, such rallies became quite frequent, called to 
highlight nationalist issues and to protest especially against the Vietnam 
war and Philippine involvement in it. The communists were at the fore- 
front of this revived nationalist movement. Sison said later that the first 
“mass” organization of the 1960s geared to mobilizing young students, 
peasants and workers in this movement, the KM, was set up with “no 
thanks to the Lavas. In terms of ideas or...any kind of substantive help, 
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there’s nothing to be grateful to them about.”” This is not entirely truth. 
ful: the PKP’s constituency in Central Luzon at-first gave KM the peasant 
members it needed to be truly multisectoral, adding bulk and credibility to 
the early political actions. At the first big anti-imperialist rallies in the 
mid-1960s, “the mass base was provided by the Lavas, by the PKR” 

When the second of these rallies (25 January 1965) attracted 20,009 
people, the PKP instigated the establishment of a nationalist united front, 
the Movement for the Advancement of Nationalism (MAN), formally founded 
on 7-8 February 1967. Jose Sison was made general secretary and Senator 
Lorenzo Tafada the chairman; more than half of the first National Council 
members were communists. But the tenor of its General Declaration reflects 
the relative breadth of the membership; it is not a Marxist manifesto. The 
aim of the Movement was to “rouse, mobilise and organize all patriotic and 
nationalistic elements of the nation to fundamentally alter, or at least sub- 
stantially reduce the undue foreign dominance over our entire national life.” 
The general task was a “crusade” against those aspects of economic, political 
and cultural life that keep the country in a subservient position to the US., 
including “the Military Bases Agreement, Parity, RP-U.S. Mutual Defense 
Treaty, and other so-called ‘special relations’ with America.”** These were 
the issues raised in the cross-sectoral rallies of the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
They were raised, too, in the more specific campaigns of the youth and stu- 
dents, especially by KM. They, however, couched the demands in a different 
language, what Sison calls a “comprehensive and thoroughgoing way.”” 

Kabataang Makabayan’s 1967-69 “Programme of Action” describes 
an explicitly Maoist program. Where the MAN declaration offers “diversi- 
fication of agriculture and nationalist industrialization” as a solution to 
the economic problems caused by imperialism, e.g., KM states that “the 
main essence of our economic policy is to help to break up the power of 
landlordism...and to strive for a genuine and thoroughgoing land reform 
that benefits principally the’ poor peasantry and the middle peasantry.” 
Unies it has an “anti-feudal basis,” the movement will not get far withjits 
program of nationalist industrialization. The action element of the pro- 
gram emphasized the need for KM members to “go among the people” 
calling on individuals not simply to attend rallies and marches but to “par- 
ticipate in mass work for the benefit of the working masses.° The anti- 
imperialist struggle offered specific roles for politicized young activists. It 
was their own version of Mao’ strategy. 

At this stage, KM had not declared itself to be in favor of armed 
struggle, but the 1967 document signalled that such a strategy may be 
required in the future: 
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So long as there is feudal and imperialist subjugation the people would 
one day act according to their sovereign right to establish the kind of 
society that will suit them... 


The Filipino youth, under the inspiration of [KM] shall undergo military 
training with the clear intention of developing our own security forces 
independent of American indoctrination, advice and manipulation. 


This is the kind of radicalism that frightened the old leadership in 
the PKP. After Sison left or was expelled from the Party, the PKP removed 
their people from KM and established a rival youth organization, the 
Malayang Pagkakaisa ng Kabataang Pilipino (MPKP, Free Association of 
Filipino Youth). Although the split doubtlessly set back Sison’s plans, over 
the next three years the Maoist activists managed to capture the loyalty of 
the majority of radicals and some former “moderates.” As protests against 
the Marcos government and U.S. imperialism grew, the PKP alienated many 
of its own young members and followers by ordering them not to join KM- 
led actions. It even accused the KM of being in league with the CIA. Thirty 
years later, Sison would make similar claims about those of his CPP col- 
leagues who had different views on how to fight the revolutionary fight. 

The tensions between Sison and the PKP leadership caused further 
difficulties for the former's bid to establish dominance over the growing 
protest movement and in late 1967, another division developed within 
KM. One view is that the second split occurred because some KM mem- 
bers who were ignorant of the split in the Communist Party believed that 
Sison was responsible for KM’s “sudden isolation from the peasant masses.”>” 
As a former KM member recalls, two KM leaders (at least one of whom 
was a PKP member) accused Sison of “authoritarian tendencies.” 


_ What was important for me at that time was the question of democracy...a 
number of us were persuaded by these two persons to move towards 
[removing] Joma from the leadership.* 


In January 1968, the breakaway members formed the Samahang 
Demokratikong Kabataan (SDK, Union of Democratic Youth); but the es- 
trangement did not last long. The KM member explains that the SDK lead- 
ers were not “good enough to develop the movement with its own charac- 
ter.” The SDK had no success establishing its contacts among the peasants, 
it “couldn't expand.” At the same time, the younger SDK members had 
learned of the battle: between Sison’s group and the PKP, and were con- 
cerned that Sison was being “discredited” in this larger struggle. So “some 
leading elements of SDK had secret discussions with elements of the re- 
established party” and effected a rapprochement; the former SDK leaders 
were expelled in turn by the younger members and by 1969, there was a 
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CPP group within SDK. From then on, they engaged in joint activities ;, 
1974, SDK, like other underground mass organizations, was dissolved \, 
favor of “legal” organizations and Party structures. In 1978, KM was ress, 


citated as the single underground youth organization. 


Baptism of fire 


By early 1970 then, the students grouped around Sison were gaining 
ideological hegemony over the youth and student movement for a combj. 
nation of reasons, not least of which was the militancy of the CPP-leq 
groups in the face of Marcos’ obduracy. The Maoist activists increased their 
moral and political standing as the state increased its use of oppressive 
measures against students making relatively moderate demands. The cru. 
cial development was the spate of protests from January to March 1979 
known as the “First Quarter Storm.” Here, the state showed its brutal hand 
and the students showed their willingness to fight back. It was the mo- 
ment when the radical students demonstrated their determination to take 
the struggle against the state beyond the peaceful protest if necessary—of 
which, the most politicized of them were already convinced.® 

The “storm” began on 26 January when around 20,000 students, 
peasants and workers demonstrated outside the Philippine Congress where 
Marcos was to give his state-of-the-nation address at the opening session. 
The social-democratic National Union of Students of the Philippines 
(NUSP), had organized the rally and NUSP leader Edgar Jopson distrib- 
uted a statement entitled “A Call for a Constitutional Convention Without 
Interference from Political Parties.” The radical student organizations also 
joined the rally. Nervous about the Congress opening, the police had sur- 
rounded the building, armed with truncheons and wearing helmets. When 
the Marcoses arrived and the demonstrators started to move towards them, 
the police moved in. The students were not entirely passive, as more than 
one commentator has noted, and more police officers were reported in- 
jured than demonstrators (forty-seven and thirty-eight respectively). Nev- 
ertheless, there was a great deal of shock and anger at the way the police 
had responded to the students. The moderate students were unimpressed 
by Marcos’ response to their peaceful demands. | 

Four days later, at an “indignation” rally at the Mendiola Bridge near 
Malacafiang Palace, the violence was worse. During a street battle lasting 
several hours, four students were shot dead, one hundred and fifty-seven 
were wounded by police or military personnel, and hundreds were ar- 
rested,.*! This time, some of the radicals had come armed; they threw “pill- 
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boxes” (small home-made explosive devices) and Molotov cocktails. Oth- 
ers made incendiary devices with whatever they could get at the time. 
They were reportedly joined in their stone-throwing by local “toughies” 
and were given shelter in local houses and shops as the police and other 
military elements chased them with water cannon, tear gas and rifles.” 
For most students, this was their first real experience of state violence; for 
some it would not be the last. One participant was later a “commander” of 
one of the five “defence zones” of the “Diliman Commune” at the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, in February 1971. 


To me, [the Diliman Commune] was a dinner party, because I’d [previ- 
ously] joined the First Quarter Storm [which] was a hell of a fight: from 
five in the afternoon to five in the morning, twelve hours of street bat- 
tles. The troops then were really having a field day keeping us down; but 
we also had a field day raising hell, fighting back with stones, sticks and 
makeshift [bombs]. We didn’t bring any Molotov bombs, we made them 
right there in the street.” 


President Marcos lost no time in associating the students of KM and 
SDK with the now one-year-old CPP and its New People’s Army. Citing the 
fact that students carried red banners and shouted, “Dante for President!” 
he declared that there had been a “premeditated attack on the government, 
an act of rebellion and subversion” and assured the nation that “any at- 
tempt at the forcible overthrow of the government will be put down imme- 
diately. I will not tolerate nor will I allow Communists to take over.”** The 
CPP meanwhile praised the students for their “revolutionary courage”: 


The militant students...constituting the majority of the participants in 
the demonstrations...together with contingents of workers and 
peasants...gave full play to the revolutionary spirit of “It is Right to Rebel” 
against U.S. imperialism and local reaction. | 


Lending some credence to Marcos’ overstated warning of attempted 
communist take-overs, the CPP went on to say that 


the demonstrations have served as a rich source of activists for the na- 
tional democratic revolution and therefore, of prospective members and 
fighters of the Communist Party of the Philippines and the New People’s 
Army,..preparations are continuously being made for intensified revolu- 
tionary armed struggle in the countryside and bigger mass actions in the 


city. * 

Key leaders of KM were also members of the new CPP which was 
intent on building up the movement against the state, so they ignored Marcos’ 
threats and organized more rallies, marches and “teach-ins.” Over the next 
two months, the actions were coordinated by an umbrella organization, the 
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Movement for a Democratic Philippines (MDP) which “included Virtually 
all of the militant groups (about 30)” led by a core group of the Marxists of 
KM and SDK. Organizations such as this created wider circles in which to 
propagate the national-democratic revolutionary program and as the po- 
litical polarization between the state and the protest movement deepened. 
provided a “recruitment base for the Party.”** The CPP’s bid to displace the 
PKP as the vanguard of the revolution in the Philippines was boosted again 
when the PKP leadership forbade its youth wing to participate fully in 
these First Quarter Storm activities because they believed it to be an impe- 


rialist plot designed to justify the repression of the real revolutionary force, 


themselves.*” 
Divisions also deepened between the Maoists and the social-demo- 


cratic student wing but moderate and conservative critics of the government 
were dealt a severe blow when, from late 1971, it became clear that the 
Constitutional Convention (elected to draft amendments to the 1935 Con- 
stitution) was not going to vote up any changes that Marcos did not want. 


The drafting process was extremely slow, ill-managed and increasingly cor- 


rupted by the Marcoses’ scheming: “the belief that Marcos would succeed in 


retaining power through a change in the constitution lulled many of the 
opposition into imagining that he would not declare martial law.”** Marcos 


used the continuing social unrest and the discovery of documentation about 


the establishment of the New People’s Army to strengthen his claim that the 
country needed him to remain president. However, he sought to assure peo- 
ple that he was not intending to arrogate power for himself: 

it should be apparent to the responsible citizen that when a democratic 


government takes strong measures to preserve itself, it is not for the 
purpose of concentrating power in the hands of one man. Our difficul- 


ties, indeed, are legion, the perils of democracy are many, especially a 
precarious one like ours; but let us not panic into dictatorship.” 


Not long after, Marcos had declared martial law though he certainly 
had not “panicked” into it. He first suspended the writ of habeas corpus in 
1971 after a series of bombings in Manila over the preceding months, of 
which by far the most serious was the Plaza Miranda attack. On 21 August 
1971 grenades were thrown at the Liberal Party's pre-election rally in Plaza 
Miranda in Manila, resulting in nine dead and at least one hundred in- 
jured, including Liberal Party candidates in the Senate election. Marcos 
claimed that it was the work of the CPP but his legitimacy was at such a 
low point at this time that his accusations were believed by almost no one. 
It was widely assumed that the bombing was the work of Marcos loyalists, 
if not by order of Marcos himself. 
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Marcos was facing burgeoning political opposition: from the middle 
classes and parliamentary opponents (six of the eight seats in the Senate 
election had just been won by the Liberal party candidates); from the con- 
tinuing insurgency in Muslim Mindanao led by the Moro National Libera- 
tion Front (MNLF); and from the CPP-NPA. Commentators agree that the 
latter two military conflicts, while worrying for the government, were not 
sufficiently threatening to the state as to constitute the real reason for the 
declaration of martial law on 21 September 1972. Aside from Marcos’ de- 
termination to serve at least one more.term as president, the more impor- 
tant reasons were the growing conflicts between the elite as a whole and 
the majority of impoverished Filipinos, between various fractions of do- 
mestic capital, and between some of the latter and foreign capital. Marcos’ 
power base consisted of representatives of foreign capital and that domes- 
tic capital which likewise wanted unrestricted trade and investment, sup- 
ported by a layer of influential “developmentalist” technocrats, and the 
military. A new ideology of development, anchored on an export-oriented 
strategy, within a relatively open market framework (at least in theory), 
and heavily dependent on large foreign loans, had become dominant and 
Marcos was creating the political conditions under which it could flour- 
ish—especially to the advantage of his family and his “cronies.””* 

When martial law was declared then, it was not only to silence Marcos’ 
radical critics. His chief political rival, Benigno Aquino, was imprisoned 
and shortly afterwards, Marcos’ chief economic rivals had their businesses 
taken over by the state. All opposition political organizations deemed 
subversive were banned; thousands of people were arrested, many of them 
tortured. It took the social-democratic opposition many years to recover 
any effective organizational capabilities. The PKP leadership greatly com- 
pounded its own apparent irrelevancy by declaring that Marcos’ aims in 
introducing martial law were not all bad, particularly those pertaining to 
the elimination of “CIA agents” in the form of KM and CPP activists.” 


New heroes, new morals 


In the protests of the late 1960s and early 1970s, “people’s war” fig- 
ures such as Mao Tse Tung, Ho Chi Minh and Che Guevarra were raised as 
heroes. Once the NPA had been established, the student youth movement 
had its own contemporary national hero in “Ka Dante.” But images of the 
successes of Mao’s China dominated the radical political scene and it was 
not all the CPP’s doing. Students and academic staff of the University of 
the Philippines had visited China and even mainstream media gave China 
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sympathetic coverage. China reflected the bright future of any Asian ng. 
tion bold enough to take its destiny out of the hands of foreign powers 
One mass movement leader of the time noted that “Mao Tse Tung’s writ. 
ings were as popular reading for ordinary [i.e., non-communist] activists 
as the writings of say, Renato Constantino and the [other nationalist] his- 
torians.”™ For the most Left-wing of the activists, it was particularly sig. 
nificant that Mao had put power in the hands of the Chinese people, through 
the mediation of a dynamic, morally upright communist party. Further, 
when that party was deemed to have become conservative and bureau- 
cratic, Mao had directed young radicals to force its ideological renewal, 
The “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” was seen as the kind of revo- 
lution in values needed in Philippine political life, crippled as it was by 
systemically corrupt elites and a passive populace, and in the old Commu- 
nist Party, crippled as it was by an inert and seemingly self-serving leader- 
ship. Moreover, the Communist Party of China had denounced the USSR 
as “social imperialist” and “modern revisionist,” and Soviet recommenda- 
tions that national liberation revolutionary forces compromise with pro- 
national regimes in the former colonies made it look like the conservative 
force in international communism. In the Philippine context, the Lavas 
were the revisionists, refusing to do battle with the imperialists and their 
compradors. The young Maoists were the true nationalists; this meant that 
the Maoists were also the only true revolutionaries, for Sison had managed 
to equate the two. 

A former top cadre of the CPP who joined the Party as one of the. 
second generation of student activist recruits, had had personal contact with 
members of the Lava family which had exercised an almost dynastic rule 
over the Party since its early years. The Lavas had impressed him as “a family 
of intellectuals; bright people, brilliant people.” However, on the matter of 
the division between Soviet and Chinese communism at the time, he says, 


I guess it was easy at that time to be a Maoist; aside from its being trendy, 
nobody wanted to be associated with [the Soviet Union] kind of con- 
servatism, even if that were communist. Young ones, almost without 
effort, were drawn into [Maoism] and I was one of them.” 


| His was not a universal view among radical activists; there were those 
who were still “convinced that the PKP was the vanguard. Their organiza- 
tion was much larger than the KM and SDK put together.”** But while Sison 
could not have built KM as the vanguard of the student movement without 
access to the old Party's organized mass base, size became less important 
than the slogans and activities that captured the imagination of those pre- 
pared to act even when Marcos banned virtually all political activity.>” 
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When martial law was announced, the CPP and its legal organiza- 
tions in the urban centers were better prepared than most other opposi- 
tion groups because it had anticipated the development and had put in 
place structures to assist continuity of operations under such conditions. 
Members immediately went underground and many fled to the country- 
side.** Also, the CPP had mentally prepared its student activists for the 
eventuality of a state crackdown and had made a moral virtue out of the 
idea of giving up relatively comfortable city lives to carry out revolution- 
ary duties in the rural areas. Since its founding, KM had not only per- 
formed the vanguard role in urban demonstrations (in and outside Ma- 
nila) but had also functioned as a conduit for students to go to the coun- 
tryside and “learn from the masses.” Radical student groups had organized 
“serve the people brigades,” which, a former SDK leader explained, “helped 
a lot in trying to open the ground, pave the way for [our] entry into the 
rural areas.” He admits that the trips to the countryside at that time were 
more for the ideological formation of the students than for giving assist- 
ance to the peasants. The activists thought, 


“we students are unreliable, ambivalent...we must cleanse ourselves of 
[our petty-bourgeois] selfishness” ...On the basis of that premise, we came 
up with projects to go to the CS [countryside]. It...came from the rural 
integration program of the [Chinese] cultural revolution, so there was a 
foreign model there. But...it had a value.” 


Part of its value was to equip the student and youth activists with an 
alternative moral code. The importance of this alternative moral code, both 
to the Party and to the individuals involved, cannot be underestimated. 
Combined with the camaraderie of collective Party life, the intellectual 
and emotional commitment to the mythical “people” or masa (masses), 
gave Party activists the courage to fight for a cause outside themselves 
during the darkest days of martial law. For the Party as an organization, it 
was an important cohering factor, discouraging the development of indi- 
vidualism (and dissent), especially because it had been established that the 
Party embodied the interests of “the people.” Later, as we will see, the 
Party's culture of consensus and obedience to higher authorities became 
an obstacle to its ideological renewal. 

As soon as it could after the introduction of martial law, the CPP set 
up an “Instruction Bureau” to develop Party courses (called EDs, for “edu- 
cation”) and to train instructors. There were three areas of education: de- 
veloping a revolutionary attitude, the history of the Philippines, and the 
international situation. The “ED” on the latter topic consisted basically of 
the Chinese Communist Party's denunciation of “social imperialism,” in 
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question and answer format. Its subject matter remained the same unt 
the mid-1980s, by which time Party education was being sorely neglecteq 
The course on Philippine history was constructed solely from Sison’s Phil. 
ippine Society and Revolution. 

The course on developing a revolutionary attitude was the “Fiye 
Golden Rays,” a collection of essays by Mao. These essays were learned jp 
an order that Sison says formed “a logical sequence.” The moral of the first 
story is that “everybody dies, the important thing is what meaning you 
give to your life and serving the people makes life more meaningful." 
The main message of the second piece is that perseverance will bring re. 
wards, no matter how impossible the task seems; if the Communist Party 
begins the gargantuan task of liberation from imperialism and feudalism, 
then “the masses” will “stand up and dig together with us.”*! The third 
essay teaches the spirit of internationalism, but there is at least equal em- 
phasis on the notion that the “spirit of communism” is the “devotion to 
others without any sense of self.” The important point of the fourth, 
“Combat Liberalism,” Sison says, is that it identifies “the petty bourgeoisie 
as the source of weaknesses” within the Party, but this is not quite accu- 
rate. In fact, it describes eleven types of “liberalism” which threaten disci- 
pline and unity of the Party, and the main message is that the Party cannot 
function properly if members behave as individuals. The fifth “Golden Ray” 
elaborates on points relating to the organizational life of the Party, chiefly 
matters of discipline, including the necessary submission of the minority 
to the majority. It also warns about the “purely military viewpoint” which 
arises when members do not sufficiently understand that the Communist 
army not only fights but also engages in political work. The penultimate 
section of the essay orders the eradication of the “roving rebel bands” of 
“vagabonds,” which in the Philippine context were the remnants of the old 
HMB units. 

“The Five Golden Rays” course was required reading for CPP re- 
cruits for many years. (One former Party member, who joined in the late 
1970s, recalls carrying around a small-print version of it inside the covers 
of a Bible.) It was still used to train new recruits in the proper communist 
values until at least the late 1980s. A cadre with the original Instruction — 
Bureau remarked in 1992 that Party members “should by now have devel- 
oped our own stories of Philippine experiences for this kind of ED.”® 
Reportedly, in the early 1990s, the Executive Committee of the Manila-Rizal 
branch of the Party was beginning to draft a new course on the “revolutionary 
attitude,” But during the following rectification campaign, that was likely 


deemed to be another incidence of “deviance” from “basic principles.” So 
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perhaps Party members are still being trained in Mao Tse Tungs ideas of 
revolutionary virtues. 

Another important aspect of CPP ethics was the matter of sexual rela- 
tions. In the early days, rules about “morality, sexual relations, etc., were 
very strict; we were groping for [our own] values.” These were especially 
important in the rural areas, because they stood in sharp contrast to existing 
“corruption, soldiers taking liberties with village women, etc.” They were 
also important for maintaining discipline within the NPA itself, particularly 
in dangerous situations. There may also have been modernizing aspects to 
some of the Party’s rules. In the early years in some rural areas, there were 
regulations regarding (though so named) “responsible parenthood.” No cou- 
ple should have more than three children; to have a fourth would incur a 
Disciplinary Action. Like so many other rules, however, this was often not 
observed. When the rule was dropped in the mid-1980s, one CPP officer 
said, “some people were joking, ‘actually...I have had nine! If the rule hadn't 
been rescinded at once, I [was due to] have been killed by musketry!’ ”® 

In the urban areas, where Party members often live together at 
close quarters, strict control of sexual relations became necessary at 
times because work and security were threatened by tensions arising 
from emotional entanglements. Until 1983, Party units developed their 
own sets of rules regarding these matters, including rules for the con- 
duct of courtships, relationships and marriage ceremonies, and it was 
usually the secretary of the collective who was responsible for making 
sure they were observed. In 1983, national guidelines were developed, 
“On Relations between the Sexes,” but since the late 1980s, it seems 
these rules have been honored more in the breach. One of the main 
criticisms of the guidelines was that they were simply “reactive to prob- 
lems.” A better approach to the topic might have been, “‘how to pre- 
pare for a meaningful relationship within the Party.’ [Instead], essen- 
tially [the] policy was a set of Do’s and Don'ts.” But criticisms of mat- 
ters such as these seem to have been minimal, at least until life became 
less dangerous (especially for those in the cities), with the coming of 
the “democratic space” in the second half of the 1980s. Until then, the 
strictures of political life under martial law meant that other, personal 
restrictions made good sense. 

A long quote from one former CPP leader is an extreme illustration 
of the positive effect of the alternative culture which the national demo- 
cratic movement offered young people in the late 1960s and early 1970s: 


I was arrested and detained 17 times for various offences...before I joined 
the activist movement...When I was recruited into KM, a new kind of 
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culture was slowly...contest[ing] the previous culture in me. In my sec- 
ond year, | found myself with a completely new culture. A new world, 
My mom...appreciate|d] very much the fact that I joined KM; according 
to her, it’s better that you get caught by the police [and] imprisoned for 
political beliefs—they are noble, they are for the country... 


When martial law came and political activists were hounded by the 


military, arrested, tortured and killed, 


young people like me...were able to get through that kind of harrowing 
experience because of these values, because of this attitude of...taking 
on a lot of sacrifices [for] the cause of serving people well. Many of us 
were cut off from our families, also from our organizations, our “mother” 
units: we were forced to work by ourselves...It was very hard. And that 
[is to say nothing of] the police repression, the possible arrest and 
death...Many of the comrades I knew, I never saw again, they were sal- 
vaged. We knew these things would happen to us, sooner or later. 


These were some of the rules and the objective conditions that sus. 
tained the CPP members and national democratic activists once they had 
joined the movement. Of course, the hardships proved too difficult for 
some. Nevertheless, many people joined and stayed because of the depri- 
vations and injustice they saw around them and because the national demo- 
crats were the biggest, most highly organized anti-dictatorship movement. 
One young man who went back to the movement despite being arrested 
and imprisoned explained: “When I left prison, I said [to myself] ‘that's it, 
the experience was just too bad for me.’ But...a month after my release, | 
was in the city and there was this kid...selling cigarettes, very thin, very 
frail, just a kid. He really looked like my younger brother. I was touched, 
he looked hungry and at that age, he was already selling cigarettes, toiling. 
He couldn’t even manage to carry the cigarettes up the stairs of the build- 
ing. That's the time I said I...have to rejoin the movement.” 

The Communist Party won over a great many young people, includ- 
ing Christians, who might have been drawn into less radical, social demo- 
cratic organizations had these better survived the constraints of martial 
law.” As well, the national democratic movement and the Communist Party 
were not always obviously concerned with enforcing adherence to athe- 
ism. Ironically, there is greater pressure on members of the Christians for 
National Liberation (CNL) to value “historical materialism” above “God” 
than there is in the other sectors of the movement. This is perhaps why the 
clearly labelled “christian” activists feel under more pressure to demon- 
strate their materialist understanding of social problems.” 

The CPP was present ia so many areas of political life that any per 
son who did not already have direct ties to other political communities but 
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wanted to become involved in political activity against the dictatorship, 
was more than likely to be drawn into the large network of “ND” (na- 
tional-democrat) groups. When they joined, they were given tasks to per- 
form and material to read, and were encouraged to commit themselves 
further. Those who opted to go “full-time,” that is, to go underground and 
work full-time for the movement, were given a (meager) allowance and 
specific responsibilities. They were given a place not only in a real collec- 
tive but also in a symbolic history, a long and broad struggle with its own 
martyrs and living heroic figures. Most importantly, their views of Philip- 
pine society and the revolution were constantly affirmed not only by the 
apparent success of their movement but also by the real dearth of both 
ideological and political alternatives. 
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A CHAPTER2 


Philippine Society and Revolution: 
Making the Theory Fit the Struggle 


Comnaunist PARTY MEMBERS’ training in revolutionary theory was very 
limited. One future high-ranking cadre laments that in the early years, 
“almost exclusively, the reading materials were Mao, Mao, Mao, Mao, Mao.”? 
This improved but little over the years; most reading material was restricted 
to Sison’s writings and a “select number of texts of Marxism-Leninism.” 
There was a theoretical commitment to continued ideological training and 
the Party frequently called for activists and cadres to “sum up” their own 
work and to do their own further reading of “the works of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Stalin, Mao and other teachers of Marxism.” However, it was not 
easy even for those who had the time (or the inclination to make time, on 
top of all their tasks), to do so. The Party did not reproduce much material 
and few libraries held such texts. Those who had access to the main uni- 
versity libraries in Metro Manila had the best chance to find material, but 
that too was scarce and individuals had to have sufficient curiosity (and 
courage) to seek it out and borrow it. Not only might it draw attention of 
university officials, but the wrong materials might also draw the attention 
of Party members.’ 

The Party produced basic courses beyond those described above, 
but they were few. The first education course (“ED”) a person undertook 
upon becoming interested in the national democratic was the “General 
Mass Course” (a modular version of Philippine Society and Revolution), fol- 
lowed by the course for the national democratic “activists.” For those who 
became Party members, the next major ED was the Basic Party Course 
(Batayang Kurso Partido, BKP), the first version of which was developed 
around 1974 (updated in 1979 and again in 1984). The main content of 
the first BKP was dialectical materialism (references were Mao's “On Prac- 
tice” and “On Contradiction,” Lenin’s “Karl Marx”); historical materialism 
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(The Communist Manifesto; Engels, Socialism: Utopian and Scientific; Lenin, 
State and Revolution); and political economy (Marx, “Wages, Price and Profit”. 
Engels, Socialism: Utopian and Scientific; and Sison’s PSR). The 1979 rewrite 
of the BKP covered more topics, but the sources of the ideas were equally as 
narrow, The BKP ED took at least five days, sometimes up to ten days, and 
sessions lasted morning, afternoon and night, leaving no time for reflection.‘ 


The Party’s Basic Cadre Course (Batayang Kurso para sa Mga Kadre 


ng Partido) was not drafted until 1982 and it is designed for those holding 


the position of secretary of a Party branch or higher, Le., around one-third 
of the Party members. It deals with the ideology of Marxism-Leninism- 
Mao Tse Tung Thought at a higher level of abstraction; the structures of 
the Party: democratic centralism, the committee system, the role and te- 
sponsibilities of cadres; and the organizational forms of the Party. It was 
always intended that an “advanced course” should be developed, but this 
was not completed. Aside from these and some specific courses developed 


ular sectors and regions, there were also occasional “special 


for partic 
” developed in the 


courses” such as the 1987 “Political Leadership Course, 
aftermath of the 1986 People Power uprising to teach leading cadres about 


the theory of insurrection. 
In sum, the reading fare of most CPP members was, for years, thin 


stuff indeed. What is still lacking in the Party's educational efforts is work 
written by Filipino revolutionaries themselves (aside from Sison), about 
their own experiences. In the midst of the 1992-1993 Rectification cam- 
paign, lack of home-grown theoretical works proved a great disadvantage 
to those who were resisting the call to return to those ideas that had first 
moved them in the late 1960s and early 1970s. These ideas had been sys- 
tematically laid out by Sison in what became the movements “bible’— 
Philippine Society and Revolution. 

PSR, as it is called, was the articulation of the “founding mythology” 
of the national democratic revolution. It is a political rather than a schol- 
arly work; the evidence and arguments are presented in tight, logical fash- 
ion, minimizing the room for doubt in the mind of the reader, and in sim- 
ple, often simplistic terms. One commentator has warned us about criti- 
cizing the simplicity of the CPP’s propaganda, saying that “it is precisely 
the simplicity of the framework which explains its compelling quality” 
and without the “personal sacrifices of thousands of party cadres who be- 
lieved in the ‘simple framework,’ the CPP’s ‘impressive base’ in the rural 
areas would not have been built.”> However, the sacrifice and dedication of 
thousands does not mean that the program to which they were committed 
was not flawed. While PSR struck a brave and admirable moral tone as it 
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exhorted Filipinos to forge a destiny for themselves different from the one 
planned by the ruling elites, it also contained its own eventually self-de- 
feating weaknesses. The “simplicity” of Sison’s analysis and strategy was a 
crucial factor in the success of the national-democratic movement; but it 
was also a crucial factor in the movement’ failures and difficulties. 

The book represented Sison’s effort to support his ideological asser- 
tions with a more factual, but still popular account of Philippine political 
economy. In it, he paints history in broad political strokes, links it with 
prevailing contemporary conditions and then outlines a revolutionary 
project to change the countrys basic structures of poverty and inequality. 
He was providing a theoretical framework through which national demo- 
crats could view Filipino history and place themselves in the contempo- 
rary struggle for a different future. From the time of its publication, PSR 
was the handbook of the national democratic movement and it is still used 
as a three-part education course for mass activists. The 1970 introduction 


says that it 


can be used as a primer and can be studied in three...days by those inter- 
ested in knowing the truth...The author offers this book as a starting 
point for every patriot in the land to make further class analysis and 
social investigation as the basis for concrete and sustained revolutionary 


action.® 


The history in PSR emphasizes the Philippines’ experience of colo- 
nialism and neocolonialism by its Spanish and American conquerors. U.S. 
imperialism followed subjugation by the Spanish. as another stage on a 
teleological continuum that is leading to the proletarian revolution. Be- 
cause they are crucial to this teleology, key terms in Sison’s lexicon are 
used to describe socioeconomic phenomena that occurred centuries apart. 
In the first chapter, Sison establishes the notion of “feudalism” as a funda- 
mental characteristic of Philippine society from the earliest days of Span- 
ish rule. In the first two hundred years, “in the classic fashion of feudal- 
ism, the union of church and state suffused the entire colonial structure...In 
the material base as well as in the superstructure, friar control was total.” 
Following the decline of the galleon trade in the nineteenth century 


the peasant masses were compelled not only to continue producing a 
surplus in staple crops to feed and keep the colonial and feudal parasites 
in comfort but also to produce an ever-increasing amount of raw mate- 


rial crops for export. 


He goes on to say that the economic growth of this period also ben- 
efited local elites:and that a “local comprador class” was developing in the 
main cities and towns. In other words, from the beginning of capitalist 
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production and commerce in the country, a Filipino class was active in the 
construction: of exploitative social relations. However, Sison consistent] 

chooses to describe this class as “domestic feudalism” and to downplay its 
function as local capitalism (pp. 8-12). Other scholars describe the same 
kinds of economic activities occurring during that period, but their under. 
standing of the social relations being constructed in the process is quite 
different. Alfred McCoy, for example, argues that economic production 
was “capitalist from the outset,” noting that the Philippines “became the 
first area in Southeast Asia to develop indigenous commercial elites em- 
ploying modern production methods and a rural wage labor market.”’ Fast 
and Richardson also describe capitalist relations in primary production 
and state that use of the term “feudal” to describe social relations in the 


nineteenth century, even in the rural areas, “fundamentally misrepresents 


the true nature of the forces at work.”® 
In the same way that Sison defines all exploitative social relations in 


the countryside as “feudalism,” he uses “nationalism” too, as an almost 
ahistorical category, the details of whose content has changed over the 
centuries. The current struggle for real national independence, he declares, 
is a continuation of the nationalist revolution of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury which arose as a result of increasingly unendurable economic and 
cultural conditions imposed on the elites by the Spanish administration. 
The story is much more complex than that, however. McCoy argues that 
generalizations cannot be made about an economic Filipino “nation” at 
that time because regional elites formed part of a diverse set of responses 
to changes in the global economy; “the Philippines did not develop as a 
unitary colonial economy oriented towards a single satellite entrepot at 
Manila.” Rather, many local and regional elites tended to look outwards to 
other parts of Asia and beyond to satisfy their trading wants. Hence their 
political loyalties too may have been directed away from the national center.’ 
Indeed, later scholars have pointed out that the real reach of the revolution 
went no further than “the Tagalog regions north and south of” Manila.”® It 
was a failure as a nationalist revolution in part at least because it was not 
national. 

Sison’s writing relies heavily on the work of historians like Agoncillo, 
whose attempts to counter previous conservative accounts of processes of 
the 1896 revolution tended to overstate the depth, breadth and uniformity 
of purpose in nineteenth century radicalism." Sison’s work suffers from 
similar simplifications, but of course he was not the first nationalist leader 
to sacrifice complexity for a political project. The PKP, too, had claimed 
the same imaginary past for its revolutionary rhetoric.” Indeed, in many 
other post-colonial states, social reformers have skillfully harnessed and 
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partially invented historical myths of rebellion to organized nationalist 
movements. However, one of the effects of strongly asserting a rather weak 
argument about an uncomplicated nationalist sentiment in the Philippines 
may have been to underestimate the difficulties of building a hegemonic 
nationalist ideology. Ileto’s work on radical popular movements in the Phil- 
ippines illustrates how narrowly elitist nationalist discourses were during 
the anti-Spanish and then anti-American struggles.” 


The mode of production debate 


Sison’s analysis of contemporary socioeconomic “realities” was as 
fraught with difficulties as his version of history and a “mode of produc- 
tion” debate has long raged among Filipino radicals. This debate began 
over two decades ago and was conducted mostly among intellectuals. But 
like mode of production debates elsewhere in the world, it always ends in 
impasse because, as one reviewer notes, it is fought “on the high plateau of 
theory with very weak empirical foundations.”!* More important than a 
lack of empirical data however, is the fact that such debates are character- 
ized by narrow terms of reference and based on dubious assumptions, fore- 
most of which is the notion that political strategies can be simply “read | 
off’ as economic analyses. Like its counterparts in other places, the Fili- 
pino mode of production debate is dogged by a tendency to pit detailed 
textual exegeses of Marx against each other, an ultimately pointless task. 

Having sketched a history of Spanish and U.S. domination of the 
Philippines, in chapter two of PSR, Sison begins to detail the “Basic Prob- 
lems of the Filipino People.” He describes the chief structural characteris- 
tics of the contemporary Filipino political economy thus: 


1. “The semicolonial character of Philippine society is principally deter- 
mined by U.S. imperialism [which] persists in violating the national sov- 
ereignty of the Filipino people and in strangulating Philippine 
independence... The clearest evidence that the Philippines is still a colony 
of the U.S. consists of economic enclaves lorded over by U.S. enterprises 
and also of huge U.S. military bases.” 


2. “The semifeudal character of Philippine society is principally deter- 
mined by the impingement of U.S. monopoly capitalism on the old feu- 
dal mode of production and the subordination of the latter to the former. 
The concrete result is...the erosion and dissolution of a natural economy 
of self-sufficiency in favour of a commodity economy...domestic feudal- 
ism is the social base of U.S. imperialism.” 


3. “The present reactionary state...is...a creation and puppet instrument 
of U.S. imperialism and feudalism. At every level of the...state are the 
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bureaucratic capitalists who serve as [their] running dogs...linking up 
the interests of the foreign and domestic exploiters and suppressing the 
determined opposition of the revolutionary masses...Bureaucrat capital- 
ism is the social base of fascism.” 


In this prelude to the more detailed exposition, Sison deftly pack. 
ages the Filipino political economy into discrete but interlocking and ip. 
terdependent elements, each of which has its counterpart in the revoly. 
tionary package of a protracted, rural-based armed struggle to encircle the 
cities from the countryside. Perhaps the most striking aspect of his analy. 
sis is the prominence given to the role of the United States in all areas of 
the nation’s economy and politics. Behind each of the social forces creating 
the structures of exploitation and inequality is the former colonial power, 
At the beginning of the 1970s the U.S. hand did seem so clearly active in 
Filipino affairs and the President of the republic was moving state machin- 
ery in an increasingly anti-democratic direction while. simultaneously in- 
viting more international capital into the country. In that context, Sison’s 
revolutionary account appeared as the scientific backing for the militancy 
of the new national-democratic movement, but some of his sweeping as- 


sertions demand investigation. 


U.S. imperialism 


Sison explains U.S. imperialism using a classically Leninist analysis: 
because of the threat of a crisis of overproduction, U.S. monopoly capital 
had to expand overseas, to invest its surplus capital, sell its surplus manu- 
factured products and gain access to new sources of raw materials—in the 
process, fending off the tendency of the rate of profit to fall by “exact[ing] 
a higher rate of profit abroad.” After capturing the Philippines from Spain 
and brutally crushing the Filipino resistance (i.e., after fighting a classic 
“war of expansion”), “U.S. imperialism took a firm hold of the material 
base of the Philippines.” Economically, it did this chiefly by establishing 
various primary and secondary production firms to produce cheap goods 
lor the U.S, market. At the same time, the passing of free trade laws allow- 
ing the unrestricted import of U.S. goods ensured Filipino markets for U.S. 
manufacturers. This, Sison explains, was an illustration of how “U.S. im- 
perialism took a firm hold of the superstructure correspondent to its con- 
a of the material mode of production in Filipino society” (pp. 66-67). 
ve concludes that U.S. imperialism prevents the development of progres- 
a Sepitalism in tie Philippines. The imperialist power allies itself with 
at EL feudal”) ruling class, in order to entrench pre-capitalist 

production, and blocking the development of the forces of 
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production. In the process, imperialism prevents the ascendancy of a dy- 
namic local bourgeoisie, thereby necessitating the “two-stage” revolution, 
as he had first explained in his 1960s National Democracy and Socialism 
lectures. 

Other political economists have written that the conditions of the 
various trade acts were “blatantly neocolonial” representing “at the very 
least a severe compromise of Philippine independence” and at worst creat- 
ing “structural distortions in the Philippine economy that exist to this day.” 
But there is much disagreement about the nature of those distortions. 

The PKP had always been of the view that “imperialism and its pup- 
pets” were the main enemy.!° When Marcos declared martial law in 1972, 
the Party was of the view that Marcos represented a newly-rising national- 
ist class fraction that would break the political and economic stranglehold 
of the landed oligarchy to allow the development of a national industrial- 
ized economy. By 1977, former party leader Jose Lava wrote that the “re- 
formist national bourgeoisie” now held sway “over the state power struc- 
ture which used to be dominated by the feudal lords and compradors.””” 
In a 1982 symposium on the mode of production, a leading intellectual of 
the PKP Merlin Magallona, declared that because the global economic or- 
der itself has undergone changes, the Philippines is no longer dependent 
on “U.S. imperialism.” Maittial law was “the political mechanism for the 
radical...re-orientation of the national economy from its colonial structure 
into an industrial neo-colony.” In this new international economic order, 
transnational corporations invest foreign monopoly capital in “backward” 
countries like the Philippines to take advantage of low labor costs. Even 
the smallest farmers, he argues, were being drawn “faster into the cash 
nexus of capitalism” though they continue to see the “immediate exploiter 
in the image of a feudal landlord.” But the enemy was not feudalism or 
semi-feudalism, because the remains of feudal social relations “no longer 
operate as a system.” In this new context, Magallona says, a “scientific 
method” must be used to determine the “politically accurate form of class 
contradictions” and “what political forces are to carry the country into 
meaningful change.” He does not expand on this, but in general, for him 
and the PKP the revolution must somehow be both nationalist and social- 
ist at the same time."® 

In an earlier study, another economist associated with the PKP wrote 
about the process of increased penetration of the agricultural sector by 
capital. He too talked of “transnational capital” rather than “U.S. imperial- 
ism,” and stressed the changing form of class relations. Marcos’ land re- 
form program, he says, was “intended to liquidate feudalism” but the trou- 
ble was that it “succeed[ed] mainly in transforming feudal bondage into a 
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capitalist yoke for the majority of the rural population.” Steps taken by the 
regime to exert some national control over sectors of agricultural produc. 
tion (such as re-regulating the coconut industry) had failed to extend ben. 
efits to any but the big landowners. The key task, Ofreneo says, is land 
reform but it must amount to more than mere distribution of land to the 
landless. “What is needed is an overhaul of the unjust and neocolonial 
agrarian order.” This was an implicit criticism of the CPP's land reform 
program and what the PKP sees as an over-emphasis in the CPP project on 
the “anti-Marcos” struggle.” 

In 1983 Sison was still in prison, but he addressed these and other 
criticisms directly. The time had come to restate the CPP analysis in the 
light of the issues raised over the preceding few years. In this next round of 
the mode of production debate Sison indicates that he is informed of the 
various new data and analyses made available since he wrote his first ma- 
jor study in 1970, but for him, no economic or political development had 
been substantial enough to warrant abandoning any of the strategic princi- 


ples laid down then. He reiterates that in the twentieth century, the 


comprador big bourgeoisie has taken over from the landlord class as “the 


standard bearer of the dominant semi-feudal production relations.” But in 
a paragraph that points to some interesting problems of definition, he says: 
“We cannot call the dominant production relations capitalist because it is 


a comprador big bourgeoisie rather than a national bourgeoisie that has 


hegemony over them.”” 


He concedes that feudal relations of production are no longer domi- 
nant and that capitalist relations are present but describing the mode of 
production as “semi-feudal,” he argues, puts due emphasis on the histori- 
cal and continuing links between the comprador big bourgeoisie and feu- 
dalism. The former is closely linked to the landlord class; together they 
own the large plantations, mills, and mines. They have established some 
light industries but they “give a semi-feudal character even to the indus- 
trial sector of the economy” as they prevent “the establishment of heavy 
and basic industries in a comprehensive manner.””! Sison is saying that 
the mode of production cannot be “capitalist” unless industrialization is 
overseen by a “national bourgeoisie,” and allows the Philippines to de- 
velop a “whole” or complete production system, thereby ensuring the re- 
production of the economy within the nation’s borders. The problem is 
that by this definition, many countries even in the “developed” world could 
not be described as capitalist.” 

The force behind this lack of real national development, Sison says, 
is still “U.S. imperialism” though he now sometimes uses different termi- 
nology to describe it: e.g., “the U.S. and other foreign firms;” “the U.S. 
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through the International Monetary Fund (IMF)-World Bank combine;” 
“the imperialists who [act] through the TNCs.” There is an implicit ac- 
knowledgment here that the international economic order has changed in 
some ways. The fact is that in 1974, Japan took over from the United States 
as the leading source of foreign investments for development projects in 
the Philippines, the leading importer of Philippine goods and the leading 
exporter of goods to the Philippines. But for Sison, such details constitute 
only a changed reflection of an economic system that has remained the 
same in essence. What is happening in the Philippines, he says, is not 
neocolonial industrialization but “neocolonial anti-industrialization”; real 
industrialization must involve more than “the slight and fringe processing 
or mere assembly of imported components.”” 

His arguments are supported by Walden Bello, et al’s study of the 
World Bank's policies and influence in the Philippines (the book was pos- 
sibly Sison’s main source for this discussion). The study details how the 
Bank refused loans for these projects on the grounds that they did not fit 
with its economic strategy. The World Bank and the IMF have, of course, 
exerted similar influence over the direction of economic policy in many 
developing countries; this kind of policy was strengthened through the 
1980s by a further ideological shift away from state-funding of any indus- 
try or infrastructure projects towards preference for private sector funded 
development. Regardless of the source, the rampant laissez-faire capitalist 
ideology now dominant in the English-speaking world and parts of the 
“underdeveloped world” however, cannot be explained simply as a matter 
of “U.S. imperialism.” 

Sison did not take seriously arguments about the new international 
division of labor if they imply that the global order is now different in es- 
sence from what it was thirty years earlier. To concede that economies are no 
longer discrete national entities, if ever they were, would necessarily have 
set Sison and other national democratic intellectuals to rethink the national- 
ist revolutionary strategy. Questions about exactly what kind of economy it 
would be possible to forge in a post-revolutionary Philippines under prevail- 
ing international conditions began to be debated seriously by CPP members 
from around the mid-1980s. Those who recognized the impossibility of au- 
tarky and favored a mixed economy, at least in the transitional phase, suc- 
ceeded in having their ideas incorporated into the National Democratic Front 
(NDF) program. But these were removed again in 1992. 

These theoretical questions are not simply abstract ones. A political 
problem arising from Sison’s view of U.S. imperialism is that the U.S. ap- 
pears as a monolithic entity, a view that became the received wisdom within 


" the national democratic movement. It was underpinned by the CPP’s abiding 
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assertion that the proof of U.S. determination to dominate Philippine 
and political life lay in the fact that the Americans insisted on 
keeping their big military bases in the country and that they would do 
virtually anything to maintain them. The view that U.S. foreign policy is 
unchangeable and internally coherent sometimes encouraged myopic po- 
litical tactics by the CPP Most notably, it informed a tragic misunder- 
standing of what the U.S. administration would do in the 1986 presiden- 
tial election (see chapter 6 ). A few years later, while the CPP was warn- 
ing that the U.S. would manipulate the government in order to keep its 
military bases in the Philippines, the U.S. did pack up and leave at the 
scheduled time—leaving the Party's main anti-imperialist propaganda 


economic 


theme severely diminished. 


\Semi-feudalism” 


In PSR, “feudalism” is defined as the exploitation and oppression of 
those who work on the land by those who own it. Its “most immediate 
manifestation...is the possession of vast areas of cultivable land by a few 
landlords who themselves do not till the land and who compel a big number 
of tenants to do the tilling.’** Exploitation takes the forms of the appro- 
priation of unconscionably high land rents from poor peasants and “the 
imposition of the extremist [sic] wage slavery on farmworkers.” Together, 
these two groups constitute 75-80 percent of the rural population, he says. 
There are some inconsistencies in his class analysis here, as “farmworkers” 
appear as both part of “the peasantry” and part of the proletariat (“the 
rural proletariat”). In the 1972 CPP “Revolutionary Guide to Land Re- 
form,” however, the different interests of these class fractions, to be ad- 
dressed during the revolutionary struggle, are spelled out in more detail. 
For the peasants, they include reduction of land rent and elimination of 
usury; for the farmworkers, they include support for the formation of un- 
ions to demand better wages and conditions for their members. When 
land is being distributed after revolutionary victory, plots may be given to 
those “workers...and other poor nonpeasants who are willing to till the 
soil.”2> As we shall see, however, these different interests were often sub- 
sumed under the general aim of achieving military victory over the state. 
This became a source of frustration and tension for some CPP cadres, es- 
pecially those working in the legal sections of the movement. 

A more difficult issue is the sometimes-opposing interests of small 
farmers and landless farmworkers. Ofreneo noted that landless farmworkers 
_ protest about low wages but at the same time, “peasants claim that they 
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themselves are poor and have little to spare for the landless rural poor. nae 
Kerkvliet, too, reports that villagers in a Central Luzon community are “well 
aware of status and class differences” between, e.g., peasants who own land 
and those who work it for them.’ Regardless, Sison argues that since poor 
peasants and “semi-owners” (who own a little land but whose livelihood 
depends on their work as tenants) form the majority in the country, they 
also “constitute the biggest motive force of the Philippine Revolution.” 
The first substantial critique of this formulation from inside the na- 
tional democratic movement came in the late 1970s from Rigoberto Tiglao, 
who presented a dependency theory perspective on the economy, conclud- 
ing that concentration on the peasantry as the social base for the revolu- 
tion was ill-conceived. The gist of his argument is that the Philippines is a 
“peripheral capitalist social formation” in the global capitalist order and 
was so even during the years of American colonialism. “It was precisely 
the capitalist means of production which made possible the transforma- 
tion of Philippine agriculture into an export-producing sector.” Citing the 
extent of mechanization in key crop industries and the relationship of ten- 
ant farmers to the system of market forces, he concludes that “the ‘land- 
lord class’ in the Philippines [is] more of an agrarian bourgeoisie” the big- 
gest of whom “together with transnational corporations [control] the in- 
dustrial component of the export industries...as well as the comprador 
enterprise.” The political aspects of peripheral capitalism have important 
implications for revolutionary strategy, Tiglao argued. “Limited sources of 
capital accumulation” he says, “result in explosive intra-elite struggles.” 
Martial law was imposed in order to manage these struggles, but it is not 
“semi-feudalism” that is the “social base of this fascism” as the CPP puts it. 
Rather, “the Philippine industrial bourgeoisie is the social basis of such 
political authority [and] rural and urban working class movements rap- 
idly erode whatever level of stability such a centralized authority has 
achieved.2° In other words, the CPP ought to concentrate its efforts on 
organizing and mobilizing working class resistance to the Marcos dictator- 
ship, rather than organizing the “peasantry” into an army to fight a pro- 
tracted war in the countryside, ignoring the real sources of capitalist power. 
Until the mid-1980s, the only organized force in the Philippines that 
translated such socialist analysis into strategic and tactical principles was 
the PKP, but it was almost devoid of political legitimacy. Critics like Tiglao 
were individual voices without any institutional or mass movement back- 
ing for their pronouncements and consequently, such critiques had little 
effect on the stability of the CPP’s analytical framework. Questions were 
raised within the national democratic movement about the Party’s mode of 
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production analysis but unfortunately, there is little written material avai). 

able on such debates. The following discussion is an account of one of the 
few critiques of the mode of production thesis written from inside the 

movement. It seems to have arisen from disagreements over Strategy and | 
tactics but the antagonists touched on more abstract questions too. 


Feudalism in the field? 


the economic character of Negros has raised fundamental ideological and po- 
litical questions that shake classical Marxist political thought to its roots. 


In 1987, a Negros news magazine, Viewpoints, published an anony- 
mous article criticizing the CPP analysis of Philippine society as “semi- 
colonial, semi-feudal.” The article followed the resignations from the Party 
of Napoleon Dojillo, NDF-Negros Public Information Officer (and brother 
of the publisher of Viewpoints), and several others because they could no 
longer support the NDF’s military policies. These resignations themselves 
followed the one a week earlier of the former head of the Negros Island 
Regional Party Committee, Nemesio Dimafiles, a best-known guerrilla 
leader in Negros. The author warned that the resignations reflected deeper 
division within the ranks, over “socio-political” assessments. 

Because of the structure of the Negros economy (virtually a mono- 
crop economy of large sugar farms and associated refineries, exhibiting 
gross social inequalities), the CPP had always cast Negros as a classic ex- 
ample of a semi-colony of U.S. imperialism, whose economy was being 
kept in a semi-feudal state. The Viewpoints article countered that while a 
feudal superstructure remains on the island, the economic base is largely 
capitalist. The crisis in the sugar industry, brought on by various factors 
including reduced demand from the U.S., plummeting world sugar prices, 
escalating production costs and shrinking domestic consumption, reached 
catastrophic proportions in the mid-1980s.>! That crisis, the Viewpoints 
author argued, has “shown that the sugar planter is entirely different in 
character from the feudal landlord.” The sugar planters must bear the costs 
of production and are subject to the financial risks inherent in the indus- 
try. It follows, then, that the plantation workers cannot properly be re- 
garded as “peasants.” While they labor on the land, the workers’ interests 
and aspirations are different from those of the peasant. 


Given a choice between tilling his own land and working in a factory at 
satisfactory wages, it is highly probable that the farmworker would choose 
the factory job. It is this basic characteristic...that complicates his [sic] 
being a beneficiary to a land reform Drostam. 32 
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In this context, the article continues, the CPP-NDF concentration 
on the protracted people’s war wherein the workers’ fight for better wages 
and conditions is of secondary importance, is damaging. Negros workers 
(including farmworkers) made little progress in this area during the Marcos 
years partly because “labor efforts were primarily harnessed to comple- 
ment the people's war in the countryside.” When Aquino came to power 
organized labor was not “politically ready” to take advantage of the new 
situation. The article ends.with a warning to the CPP leadership that “pub- 
lic reaction to NPA activities during the past few months...has been one of 
strong disapproval, if not outright condemnation of the policy of full-scale 
war.” | 

The CPP made no response to the political aspect of these criticisms. 
At the time, the mass resignation was not even mentioned in the Party news- 
letter. The only significant written response to the critique came from econo- 
mist Ricardo Ferrer. Stating that he is. “not competent to comment on strate- 
gic or tactical issues” he seeks instead to “arrive at conceptual clarity in 
theoretical Marxism” to prove that the “roots of classical Marxism” support 
the semi-colonial, semi-feudal formulation for Negros. In brief, Ferrer ar- 
gues that the level of development of productive forces can be measured by 
the “nature of the labor process.” Where productivity is determined by the 
length of time a worker works, rather than by the increasingly sophisticated 
manipulation of machinery and technology, the subsumption of labor under 
capital is only formal and relative surplus value is produced. Where produc- 
tivity is determined by the worker's use of machinery in the labor process, 
subsumption of labor under capital is real and absolute surplus value is pro- 
duced. It is the latter, Ferrer says, that Marx insisted is the “foundation of the 
capitalist mode of production.” The Negros economy is “characterized by 
possession of the means of production by the immediate producer” (i.e., not 
by a high degree of mechanization); therefore, the mode of production on 
the island is pre-capitalist. Furthermore, where capitalism is not yet charac- 
terized by the use of machinery, accumulation of the material means of pro- 
duction is not profitable: 


The reproduction of the system that perpetuates appropriation of abso- 
lute surplus value will revolve entirely upon reproduction of the mo- 
nopoly over the material means of production. 


What Ferrer means is that the profits from sugar production are not 
reinvested in the industry in order to move from extraction of absolute to 
relative surplus value. Rather, “non-economic” (political) means are used 
to ensure continued monopoly of land ownership and “the perpetration of 
trading privileges not much different from guide control over markets.” 
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The imposition of tariffs by the U.S. and the drop in sugar prices elsewhe, 
meant that “there was indeed the possibility that integration into the world 
market could have disciplined the landlords and millers into real change 
However, “the consolidation of a political coalition sympathetic to the U.s, 
interests dictated the alternatives.””” 

In substance, the Viewpoints article takes the same theoretical posj. 
tion as Ferrer; the differences appear in the first place to be over semantics 
and in the second place, over strategy and tactics for the movement. The 
Viewpoints author sees that the sugar planters in Negros are in a stage of 
transition, but emphasizes that this is a transition to full-blown capitalism, 


The planters are in the process of 


destroying the feudal superstructure that has bound the farmworker to 
dependence on the sugar planter because the latter can no longer afford 
the feudal relationship. This means that they are on the verge of becom- 
ing in Sison’s parlance, “national bourgeoisie”...It would take but a well- 
planned shift to diversification and industrial development to eliminate 


the feudal character of sugar production. 


Consequently, land reform should take “the form of collective, cor- 
porate or socialist farming in support of industry.” The writer refers to 
talks between labor activists and landowners during the 1986-87 ceasefire, 
in which “some planters [indicated that they] were willing to go halfway 
along land-sharing schemes on the way to industrial development.” The 
key strategic implication, he says, is that this struggle should be “basically 
a legal and political one where the demand for higher wages and better 
benefits for the agricultural worker is central.” 

So, the disagreement in this debate actually rests on political ques- 
tions rather than theoretical ones. However, the strength of Sison’s original 
analysis in PSR and the revolutionary theory/practice equation had become 
such that anyone wishing to address these concerns must first address the 
“fundamental” question of what mode of production prevails. If you cannot, 
as protagonist in a debate about strategy and tactics, prove that the mode of 
production has changed, then you are not entitled to assert that the forms 
and priorities of the struggle should be changed. The author of the Negros 
critique is well aware of the fixed boundaries of the debate: 


Sison's people's war is most applicable in a society predominantly feudal, 
and where a strong peasant mass exists. But will the same vehicle of change 
apply where production...involves capitalist utilization of resources and 
where the relations of production is [sic] more capitalist than feudal? 


In his response, Ferrer acknowledges the political imperative behind 
the question but chooses to answer the “first order” question: “We believe 
that the roots of classical Marxism have been sufficiently clarified to constitute 4 . 
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firm foundation for our elaboration of the semi-feudal semi-colonial formu- 
lation.” At the end of his textual exegesis of “classical Marxism,” he remarks 
somewhat blandly, but with an import that would not be missed by any CPP 
cadre, that “we still believe that practice is guided by theory.” 

For the CPP, if colonial and feudal relations remain predominant in 
society then a protracted armed struggle is still required to break the nexus 
between imperialism and the power of the landlord/comprador bourgeoi- 
sie. Over the years the necessary connection between these propositions 
has become so entrenched that in order to justify the continuation of the 
beloved rural armed struggle, the “reality” of a continuing “semi-feudal- 
ism” must be re-invoked from time to time. In a way, the order of explana- 
tion has been reversed: the “semi-colonial, semi-feudal” analysis is required 
by the determination to continue the protracted people’s war. It might be 
said that such was the order of proof from the time when Sison presented 
his first major treatise. 


Social classes in the revolution 


The view of the state presented in PSR is a caricaturized Marxist 
where the state is nothing more than the executive committee of the bour- 
geoisie. This claim is supported with details of the cynical maneuverings 
of both external and internal elites and their power brokers, and the gains 
made by the powerful at the cost of the majority. There is little recognition 
that relations between civil and political society, and between and within 
classes, have been more complex than that, even in recent Philippine his- 
tory. Most frustratingly, ‘Sison’s logic is circular and unfalsifiable so that 
whichever fraction of U.S. capital, the State department, the Pentagon, or 
international capital is most influential with the Philippine government at 
any particular time becomes merely the latest representative of the essence 
of “U.S. imperialism.” Likewise, whichever Filipino ruling class fraction 
and/or social institution is most dominant in national politics is but the 
current representative of the comprador bourgeoisie, the tuta (running dog) 
of U.S. imiperialism. This circularity of argument was a powerful propa- 
ganda weapon for CPP activists and cadres during the dictatorship years, 
‘but thoughtful CPP intellectuals later found it impossible to sustain, espe- 
cially in the face of the rapid political changes taking place from the mid- 
1980s. 

As Sison explains it, the bourgeoisie in the Philippines is not an 
organic or truly national class, but merely the local agent of a neocolonial 
_ power. The local allies of U.S. capital have long run the state; the most 
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powerful of them are the landlords and “comprador big bourgeoisie,” 
Because of their economic status, Sison asserts, these groups are violently 
opposed to the people's democratic revolution. However, while landlords 
in general are targets of the revolution, those who are the biggest, have the 
most “authority” and “who are despotic” are the main targets. 

The political power of the comprador-landlords and the big bour- 
geoisie reaches into every state institution and agency and is secured by 
their representatives in government. They provide most of the financial 


backing for election campaigns of the right class candidates and hold the 


most important offices in the major political parties. As well, both the big 


bourgeoisie and the landlords have “various types of organizations” in civil 
society to protect their interests, including both producers’ organizations 
and others ostensibly established for the benefit of peasants, and the Catholic 
Church. When necessary, “the army, police, courts and prisons are at its 
service.” At the time of writing (of PSR), Sison warned that the number of 
private armies owned by landlords was growing, that “warlordism in the 
provinces has steadily risen.” The conduit of comprador-landlord power in 
the direct affairs of the state is the bureaucrat capitalist class. 

From the beginning of its political reign, Sison points out, the U.S. 
sought to realize its interests by securing the help of “local traitors.” Before 
independence, these were the colonial bureaucrats. Cooperation in the leg- 
islative field was ensured through the support and manipulation of loyal 
local politicians—parliamentary democracy was a farce, serving only to mask 
the realities of imperialist power. There was no ideological conflict between 
the two main political parties (Nacionalistas and Liberals) because members 
of both always pursued personal gains via access to the colonial economy, 
which required their “servitude to U.S. imperialism.” The non-ideological 
nature of Philippine party politics was also maintained by the extreme diffi- 
culty of any but the wealthiest to win political support, and by the occa- 
sional deliberate intervention to exclude those who might upset the status 
quo, such as happened with the Democratic Alliance in 1946. 

In such situation, it is a “foolish hope” that fundamental change can 
be effected by legal means. “There can be no end to law-making and parlia- 
mentary hocus-pocus if the reactionaries are not opposed by an armed 
revolution.” This admonition was a canny prediction about the nature of 
the Marcos regime. A later commentator says: 


legality was a Marcos penchant (resulting in the issuance of about 3,000 
letters of instruction and presidential decrees during his 14-year dicta- 
torship); it has often been interpreted as...reveal[ing] his strong grasp of 
the Philippines elites and U.S. capital's requirement: namely a clear set 
of the basic “rules of the game.” 
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The legal niceties of the Marcos’ martial law regime became so in- 
congruous with political realities that they strengthened the CPP’s claims 
that the state could not be changed via peaceful means but must be over- 
thrown. After a few years of martial law, the Communists and the Moro 
National Liberation Front were not the only opposition movements to 
employ force against the regime; even the social democrats and some more 
“traditional oppositionists” were moved to use violent tactics in an attempt 
to force Marcos to resign. 

Aside from the machinations of the most powerful classes to prevent 
a genuinely representative parliament, other aspects of Philippine politics 
and administration make redundant strategies that are aimed at introduc- 
ing reforms via state mechanisms, Sison argues. The state bureaucracy is 
controlled and administered not by public servants in the public interest, 
but by corrupt politicians and bureaucrats in the interests of the comprador- 
landlord class. The contemporary “colonial bureaucrats” are the bureau- 
crat capitalists who maintain “the entire government as a large private en- 
terprise from which they draw enormous private profits.” They engage in 
all manner of graft and corruption, from receiving bribes in return for the 
assurance of favorable legislation, contracts for public works and commer- 
cial licenses, to land grabbing. They are also involved in “the most starkly 
illegal activities [including] smuggling, usury, plain extortion, gambling, 
cattle-rustling and prostitution.” Here, Sison is implying quite correctly 
that the Philippine state has never really pretended to be an autonomous 
set of institutions staffed by disinterested public servants—not even for 
the supposedly impartial management of capital for a mythical national 
community. Rather, it has been viewed by the elites as a source of power 
and wealth for themselves; “the national interest” has rarely been a moti- 
vation for the Philippine bourgeoisie. 

The conduct of the contemporary “bureaucrat capitalists,” Sison says, 
is simply a continuation of the self-interested behaviour of local collabora- 
tors who have long served the interests of foreign powers. While politi- 
cians and other public figures periodically used nationalist appeals in their 
bids to retain control of the state for their own ends, they have not been 
prepared to stand up to their colonial masters for fear of losing access to 
wealth and power. When threatened from below, they could even be more 
brutal than the imperialist power and their actions reveal the true nature 
of the state they administer: | 


When they become desperate, they resort inevitably to the use of the 
state as a coercive instrument of class dictatorship. They call for ‘na- 
tional discipline’ to suppress the people’s democratic rights. They hypo- 
critically invoke the glittering generalities of the constitution and the 
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name of the people to suppress the people and justify their most heinous 


fascist crimes. 


President Marcos, Sison says, is merely the latest in a line of “chief 
italists” but because he is the first in some years to be threat. 


bureaucrat cap 
“once more fascism is conspicuously 


ened by a revolutionary movement, 


on the rise under [his] puppet regime.” 
Sison described the increasingly undemocratic measures introduced 


by Marcos in the late 1960s and early 1970s as de facto martial law and 
warned that the President would not hesitate to transform this state of 
affairs into a legal and military reality if the opposition to his regime con- 
tinued. The fact that the regime more and more often resorted to brutal 
tactics was not a sign that Marcos was strong, he explained, but rather was 
“a show of despair and weakness by the diehard reactionaries. It shows 
that they have ceased to fool the people with words [and it] will hasten the 
doom of the present system.” Activists had experienced the progressively 
more harsh treatment meted out by the Philippine Constabulary and the 
AFP; they also saw the vacillations of many congress members, judges and 
other public figures in the face of the growing threat of a crackdown.” 
Sison’s prescience about and condemnation of the “fascist” aspect of the 


Philippine state struck a political chord at a crucial time. These later ap- 


peared even more apposite, as the Marcos “cronies” amassed personal for- 


tunes on the basis of their loyalty to the President and access to state re- 
sources. 

What Sison’s descriptions did not capture sufficiently were the dis- 
tinction between Ferdinand Marcos and the “comprador-landlord” class, 
and the political and economic details that made the Marcos dictatorship 
different from previous regimes. The nature of the state changed under his 
rule. In many ways, Marcos used the state as an “instrument of class dicta- 
torship” even more blatantly than his predecessors. But we must ask “for 
which class or class fraction was he using it? what were his means?” and 
what were their political and economic effects? It is noted in several stud- 
ies of the Philippine state under Marcos that, for example, political power 
was centralized to a much greater degree than it had been previously, and 
that the military was politicized in a way it had not been before.” Also, 
some of the traditional elites lost some of their power in Marcos’ bid to 
destroy the rule of the established oligarchy of landed interests. For the 
CPP, the only important point was that while some elites may have been 
disadvantaged under Marcos, the poor majority of Filipinos gained noth- 
ing. In that sense, the system had not changed at all. 

But what such an analysis overlooks is that although economic and 
political changes among the upper classes may not result in any material 
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changes for the mass of working people, the shifts in discourse that spread 
through the political culture affect even those whom the discourse ex- 
cludes. In the Philippines in the late 1970s and early 1980s, parts of the 
bourgeoisie were increasingly excluded from economic and political deci- 
sion-making (the extraordinary economic and political favoritism exer- 
cised in the sugar and coconut industries are just two examples). Eventu- 
ally, their reaction was to become more,active in a movement to have Marcos 
deposed. As their disaffection grew, so did that of other important forces, 
including elements of the U.S. administration, international capital and 
thousands of ordinary Filipinos. Many of the latter who supported the 
CPP-NPA during the darkest years of martial law ended up vesting their 
hopes for the future in Corazon Aquino, who was both a member of one of 
the oldest ruling families and a representative of the anti-dictatorship move- 
ment. 


Workers, peasants, students and the rest 


Sison’s “class analysis” in PSR came straight from the writings of 
Mao Tse Tung. Whereas the landlords and the comprador big bourgeoisie 
are the targets of the revolution, the peasants, the proletariat, the petit 
‘bourgeoisie and some elements of the national bourgeoisie are its “motive 
forces.”2° The “peasants” are crucial because they constitute the overwhelm- 
ing majority of working people in the country. 

The main armed contingents of the Philippine Revolution can be raised 

only by waging a peasant war. Thus, it is inevitable that the vast majority 


of the Red Fighters of the New People’s Army can only come from the 
peasantry. 


These peasant fighters will be recruited from the ranks of the “poor 
peasants”; because of the extent of their exploitation and suffering, they 
are “the natural and most reliable ally of the proletariat.” The “rural bour- 
geoisie” or the “rich peasants” (five percent of the rural population) may 
be helpfulto, neutral or hostile towards the revolution. They should not, 
PSR warns, “be indiscriminately treated as landlords or as filthy rich,” but 

should be encouraged to make “grain or cash contributions” to the peo- 
ple’s army. In later texts, CPP-NPA cadres are given more explicit instruc- 
tions on how to distinguish between fractions of the rural classes and how 
to manage them in the process of establishing underground organs of po- 
litical power in a barrio or municipality.® 

The industrial proletariat, despite its small size (ca. fifteen percent 
of the population), is the “leading force” of the revolution. In the first 
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place, “it is nternationally associated with the most advanced form of pro- 
duction in the imperialist world and the world in general.” Second, “the 
Filipino proletariat has a splendid record of revolutionary struggle,” be- 
ginning in the days when it was led by Bonifacio during the nationalist 
revolution (albeit at the time the workers were unaware of their “revolu- 
tionary ideology”). If this is a romantic appeal, it is nevertheless true that 
Filipino workers have a history of trade unionism going back to the begin- 
ning of the century. Interestingly, Sison says almost nothing about this in 
PSR, though he had written about it a few years earlier. He does say that 
workers “have a strong sense of organization and discipline,” and that strikes 
offer important opportunities to train class leaders and to “prepare [the 


workers] for the seizure of political power in concert with the peasantry.” 


The CPP greatly values experienced unionists in the ranks and from time 


to time has called for the recruitment of a higher percentage of workers 
and the dispatch of more worker cadres to the countryside to assist the 
peasants in their organizing tasks. 

The semi-proletarians, too, are a “motive force” of the revolution. They 
“suffer from dispossession, undercompensation, irregularity and insufficiency 
of income and security” and therefore “are eager to fight the national and 
class enemies of the Filipino people.” This classification is one of the least 
theoretically consistent in Sison'’s taxonomy. It covers many groups, from 
poor fishermen to shop assistants and jeepney drivers. As Lallana puts it, 
“this is a curious class category. [It] seems to be the place where everybody 
not included in previous categories is grouped.”*' Regardless of the concep- 
tual problem here, however, Sison was right about the political potential of 
some of these groups: some of them proved to be staunch supporters of the 
national democratic movement. Jeepney drivers, for example, have often 
been militant demonstrators. The lumpen proletarians, on the other hand, 
are written off as “an extremely unstable lot” who can prove troublesome if 
they join the revolutionary ranks. Indeed, cadres in NPA units in both cities 
and rural areas explain many violations of military discipline in the 1980s 
(e.g., drunkenness, unwarranted assassinations) by the entry into the move- 
ment of “lumpen elements” who had not been vetted thoroughly and were 
then not trained properly in Party matters. 

The petit-bourgeoisie is more reliable, Sison says. It “deserves the 
close attention” of the Communist Party “because its support for and par- 
ticipation in the people's democratic revolution is decisive in shifting the 
balance of forces against the national and class enemies of the Filipino 
people.” Here we have an implicit admission from Sison that the realm of 
ideas, the arena of political discourse, is crucial in the revolutionary strug- 
gle. A little later, he makes this more explicit: 
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the intelligentsia is the most important and decisive in preparing public 
opinion in favor of the Philippine Revolution...The student youth and 
teachers can join the vanguard of the cultural revolution in shattering 
the superstructure that stifles the nation and preserves the exploitative 
system...They have a keen political sense, they are the most numerous 
part of the intelligentsia...and they can easily relay revolutionary propa- 
ganda and reach the masses throughout the archipelago. 


Student cadres have been highly valued for their enthusiasm and 
their “all-around” qualities as organizers in the movement, but the prom- 
ise of a more sophisticated understanding of class, politics and ideology 
implied here is disregarded in favor of an instrumentalist view of the sec- 
tor. Sison did not follow up the possibility that if ideas are important then 
a “class” position in the struggle is constructed at the level of ideology 
rather than economically determined.” 

National democratic movement intellectuals, including student lead- 
ers, became frustrated over the years by the Party's limited conception of 
their role in the revolution as “propagandists.” Worse, in the “Rectifica- 
tion” campaign of 1992-93, some of those who had been the Party’s most 
important intellectuals were glibly accused of the worst “weaknesses and 
shortcomings” of the petit-bourgeoisie, as enumerated in PSR, “subjective, 
individualistic, impetuous [and] susceptible to counterrevolutionary ideas 
including modern revisionism.” In general, class has been used by the CPP 
more often as a sanctioning device against “deviance” than as a positive 
mobilizing device.” 

The “national bourgeoisie” is as ill- or arbitrarily defined in PSR as 
any of the other classes. Structurally, it “represents the capitalist relations 
of production in the country” and is “composed of businessmen in town 
and country who are interested in “nationalist industrialization.” This class 
has a “dual character” in the economy because it is oppressed by imperial- 
ism and fettered by feudalism, but “many of its members belong to the 
landlord class.” The nature of its place in the economy, Sison says, trans- 
lates into a political dichotomy between the Left and right wings of the 
national bourgeoisie and a tendency of both to vacillate. The former is 
most sympathetic to the national democratic revolution while the latter is 
likely to “swing over to the side of counterrevolution” because of its fear of 
real democracy. Ultimately, this class as a whole will support only the first, 
i.e., the nationalist, stage of the revolution but in the struggle to reach that 
stage, fractions of the national bourgeoisie may be crucial allies. 

Thus Sison presents his list of classes and corresponding stances 
towards the revolution, read off from economic status. At the same time, 
he modifies some of the determinist remarks with distinctly un-Marxist 
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observations about possible individual divergences from standard clas, 
behavior (e.g., the “benign landlords”). Then, strengthening further the 
lass analysis is employed more for ideological cover 


impression that this c 
ry strategy and tactics, PSR introduces 


than for determining revolutiona 
the “special social groups.” While these groups are not outside class analy. 


sis, Sison says, the Party should give special attention “to certain common 
conditions that each social group has or is in need of.” This category has 
no theoretical coherence; it is rather, a rudimentary list of groups whose 
characteristics mark them as being a likely source of support or mobiliza- 
tion for the national democratic revolution. They include fishermen, na- 
tional minorities, women and youth. Again, what turns out to be an in- 
strumentalist view of the revolutionary potential of certain groups of peo- 
ple was sometimes a source of resentment among those involved in the 
movement, including the women in the Party. For now, having identified 
the “subjective forces” of the revolution, we turn to the ways and means of 


carrying it out. 


The “three magic weapons”: party, army, united front 


Little further need be added here to what has already been said about 
the primary place of the Communist Party. PSR and other founding docu- 
ments make clear that the Party is the leader in all aspects and stages of the 
revolutionary struggle; it is at all times a vanguard party and is always “in 
command of the gun.” 

The three magic weapons of the Philippine Revolution are the Commu- 

nist Party...the New People’s Army and the national united front. In an- 

other manner of speaking, the Communist Party...representing the pro- 

letariat, wields the two powerful weapons of armed struggle and united 

front. 


The aim of the revolution is the seizure of political power. To carry 
this out, the Party's first task was to rebuild itself, ideologically and organiza- 
tionally, by rectifying past mistakes. This was done through the “re-estab- 
lishment” Congress of 1968. With characteristic understatement, Sison 
describes the importance of the CPP thus: “The most significant develop- 
ment in the entire history of the Filipino people so far is the re-establish- 
ment and rebuilding of the Communist Party of the Philippines as a party 
of Mao TseTung Thought.” Rhetoric aside, over the next decade, the Party 
certainly became, in the eyes of its leadership and rank and file, the most 
important—the largest, most knowing, active and committed—progres- 
sive force in the country. Though its importance in the overall politics of 


—he 
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the nation is overstated by Sison, the importance of the Party in the na- 
tional democratic movement cannot be overstated. 

Another of the Party's main tasks was to build the united front of 
peasants, workers, petit-bourgeoisie and parts of the national bourgeoisie. 
All early Party documents make clear that the national united front is a 
united front of the motive forces of the revolution. It can only be built on 
top of the “basic alliance” between the proletariat and the peasantry which 
is its “stable foundation.” It is a united front for the overthrow of the exist- 
ing economic and political system by means of the armed struggle and in 
order to prevent it from becoming anything less, “the proletariat and the 
Party have always to maintain their leadership, independence and initia- 
tive within [it].” Concessions may be made to other forces only when “there 
is agreement on a general program which corresponds with the general line 
and program of the people’s democratic revolution;” i.e., that the Party line is 
followed. When the democratic republic is finally established, the united 
front will be the model for the new government; there will neither be “a 
bourgeois dictatorship nor a dictatorship of the proletariat but a joint dic- 
tatorship of all revolutionary classes and strata.”® 

The national united front project (chiefly, the building of the Na- 
tional Democratic Front, NDF), was one of the CPP’s least successful ven- 
tures. There are various reasons for this, one of which is that for all practi- 
cal purposes, the NDF was scarcely differentiated from the Party itself, 
especially among the “basic forces.” That is, NDF cells and member 
organizations, save perhaps for the Christians for National Liberation (CNL) 
and the Kabataang Makabayan did little to distinguish themselves as groups 
with roles, forms or membership different from the CPP. Another reason is 
that the Party’s narrow conception of the united front has been unattrac- 
tive to most other progressive groups in the country. Over the years, the 
question of the nature of the united front and the system of government 
envisaged by the national democratic movement for a post-revolutionary 
Philippines has been the cause of some concern on the part of non-com- 
munist allies of the movement and within the movement itself. (As well it 
might be, had they read Mao’s “On the People’s Democratic Dictatorship” 
or studied the post-revolutionary period in China.)** During the dictator- 
ship years, top-ranking united front cadres made attempts to build politi- 
cal relationships beyond the restrictions of the vanguard party policy, but 
they were stymied by the requirement that the NDF be constituted on the 
basis of commitment to the armed struggle. (See chapter five) It is worth 
noting here that in the 1990s “rectification campaign,” the CPP reiterated 
that the united front is “mainly for armed struggle and secondarily for 
legal struggle.”*” 
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NPA: “Nice People Around” 


The New People’s Army's “Basic Rules” document states that the NPA 
“shall always follow the leadership of the [CPP] and shall, therefore, be 
bound by the decisions, orders and directives of the Party National Con- 
gress, Central Committee and Military Commission.” Its three “urgent tasks” 
are listed as “Party Rebuilding,” “Build Up the National United Front”; and 
“Carry Out Agrarian Revolution, Build Rural Bases and Advance the Armed 
Struggle.” In relation to the first point, the NPA is not only a military force: 
“it is also a propaganda and organizing force.” It must ensure that Party 
units are established at every level of the NPA and organize Party commit- 
tees and branches in the barrios, villages and municipalities in which it is 
active. With regards to the second task, the NPA should be mindful of its 
duty to “weld...together through armed struggle the workers and peas- 
ants” and where possible and appropriate, encourage, welcome and sup- 
port the formation of other armed groups fighting against the same enemy. 
The third task involves mobilizing the peasants in the agrarian revolution 
in order to “build stable base areas to encircle the cities.”** As well as its 
organizing and propaganda work, the NPA should be active in “construc- 
tion, productive and economic work for its own needs as well as for those 
of the Party and the people.” The people’s army must also “help keep pub- 
lic order,” e.g., by wiping out “cattle-rustling and piracy, banditry and all 
other [depredations against] the poor.”*? In all its activities, the NPA will 
run on self-imposed “iron discipline” and there will be economic, political 
and military democracy within the ranks. At all times, the NPA fighters 
will observe Mao's “Three Main Rules of Discipline” and “Eight Points of 
Attention.” 

By virtually all accounts, in the 1970s, one of the most important 
sources of approval, acceptance and support for the NPA was its enforce- 
ment of peace and order in the villages; and its fighters were respected for 
their politeness, patience, respect and willingness to work at planting and 
harvesting. As might be expected, however, and has been hinted at already, 
discipline sometimes became a problem in the years when the NPA was 
expanding rapidly; as did the production and procurement of food and 
other provisions when parts of the army were “regularized.” The third task— 
of building stable base areas—quickly became the most difficult and con- 
troversial of the directions laid down at the NPA founding conference. 
After some terrible losses in the first few years of operations, the CPP was 
forced to review its policy of attempting to hold revolutionary base areas 
until the cities could be seized. (See next chapter.) 
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The “strategic line” 


In sum then, because of the semi-colonial, semi-feudal nature of the 
economy and the bourgeois class dictatorship that constitutes the Philip- 
pine state, the revolution must be nationalist in the first stage, it must 
primarily be an armed struggle—carried out by a people’s army comprised 
mainly of peasants and led by the proletarian Party—and it must be con- 
centrated in the rural areas. Two sites of bourgeois power must be cap- 
tured, Sison explains: the bases of landlords’ power are the contemporary 
equivalents of the feudal estates in the countryside, while the big bour- 
geoisie rules in the cities. Despite the iron grip on regional and local poli- 
tics held by the landed class, “the cities are actually the bastions of bour- 
geois state power.” The PKP had not properly grasped the strategic impli- 
cations of this: “All previous Party leaderships in the Philippines have suf- 
fered failures...characterized by political activity that had its centre of gravity 
in the city of Manila.” In contrast, the CPP would establish its strength in 
the countryside because that is where “the weak links of bourgeois state 
power are to be found.””° In one of many passages redolent of Maoist po- 
etic overstatement, Sison declares in PSR: 


The countryside where the peasant toils can be turned into a vast ocean 
to drown the enemies of the Philippine revolution. [It] offers the widest 
possible area for manoeuvre for the revolutionaries because the 
counterrevolutionaries have no choice but to concentrate their forces 
for the defence of their urban centres of economic and political 
power...[As] the revolutionary movement intensifies...whichever faction 
is in power [will be forced] to retain its crack forces in the city or in 
reserve camps to defend itself from coup d’états [sic]. 


The task of the NPA is to “advance wave upon wave over a pro- 
tracted period of time” across the country, mobilizing the peasants and 
workers in the rural areas into the revolution and strengthening the armed 
units. The war will go through the three stages described by Mao in his 
1938 lecture series “On Protracted War.” First is the “strategic defensive” 
stage, wherein the military is on the offensive against the guerrillas; this is 
the longest stage in the war. During this period, the people's army “main- 
tains tactical offense and initiative against the strategic military superiority 
of the enemy.” Tactical offensives include ambushes of soldiers and raids 
on police and army detachments. Most of the NPAs weapons are gained 
through these kinds of operations. The second stage is the “strategic stale- 
mate,” during which the NPA and AFP forces “are more or less equal.” 
Then, the NPA is “capable of launching campaign offensives of their own 
[e.g.] the capture of town halls...and ambuscades staged by 200-300-man 
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formations in [a] majority of the guerrilla fronts.” In this stage, the AFp 
will be forced to deploy increasing numbers of troops to defend towns and 
key public and private utilities. In the final stage, the “strategic offensive” 
the balance of military force is turned in favor of the rebels. 


Insurgent strategy at this stage is to draw as many government troops as 
possible to Mindanao and major islands in the Visayas, while the main 
troops of the NPA north and south of Manila-Rizal converge...to capture 
the seat of power in Metro Manila. The general military offensive is 
launched simultaneously with a general strike, massive demonstrations, 
and sabotage activities in the major cities, thus facilitating the final take- 
over and seizure of political power.” 


Nowhere in the early documents was it mentioned just how pro- 
tracted this war would be. Some cadres interviewed in 1992-93 recalled 
thinking, ten to fifteen years earlier, that it might take ten or even twenty 
years; some thought it would be over more quickly than that. Perhaps 
unwittingly, the CPP suggested in 1993 that the struggle might be very 
protracted indeed: 


As regards the question of whether socialism can be built by the Filipino 
proletariat and people alone on the scale of the Philippines, the answer 
is that by the time that the new-democratic revolution wins so many 
other peoples shall have made major advances in revolution in a global 
resurgence of the anti-imperialist and socialist movement...” 


In Philippine Society and Revolution and his other basic texts for the 
revolution, Jose Maria Sison subjects Philippine socioeconomic history to 
a treatment that is nationalist, linear, economically determinist and tele- 
ological. It is inspired, detailed and logical. It is at the same time simplistic, 
narrow and didactic, discouraging critical inquiry. It is also theoretically 
incoherent, especially when judged as a Marxist text. However, our pur 
pose here has not been to engage in a debate about what is the “correct” 
class analysis that must underpin a “correct” revolutionary strategy. (That 
way, one ultimately becomes trapped in yet another circular, determinist 
mode of thinking.)* The point has been to present the principal features 
of the CPP’s view of Philippine history and the people’s war strategy, t0 
show how “Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse Tung Thought” was employed as 
an ideological construct above all; and to illustrate how this framework 
determined a particular understanding of economic and political struc- 
tures in the Philippines and how to overthrow them through a specific 
form of revolutionary struggle. 

For the thousands of national democratic supporters and activists, 
and communist cadres, the subtle complexities of class and politics were 
less important in the early years of the dictatorship than the more naked | 
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realities of life under martial law. Hence, the simplicity of Sison’s analysis 
and his call to arms worked powerfully in the CPP’s favor for a time. It 
made sense of the apparently senseless and offered political explanations 
for the moral vacuity of the regime. Sison’s description of the state, its 
institutions and personnel accorded with many people's experiences of them. 
More than that, the revolutionary strategy put names to the enemies, ex- 
plained their motivations and how to prevail over them. Perhaps most 
importantly, it provided an alternative, albeit vague, political stance in which 
everyone who committed himself or herself to the project would be as- 
signed a role in the defeat of a morally bankrupt system. It asserted that 
the political and economic situation was neither inevitable nor immuta- 
ble. On the contrary, PSR said, the power to overthrow the system lay with 
the hitherto disempowered majority if they would but join the organized 
ranks of the movement. In its references to the unfinished revolution, the 
Party appealed to (and reshaped) a powerful myth, a collective memory of 
a more courageous political past. It also offered a new way to achieve “the” 
revolution’s victory. But the inherent weaknesses of such simple teleology 
posed difficulties for Left intellectuals both within and without the revolu- 
tionary movement. Eventually, their questions could not be answered to 
the satisfaction of many key minds in the CPP. 
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gives detailed information about the NPAs activities in the context of 
explaining to the AFP how to beat the insurgency. 

“Celebrate the 25th Anniversary,” p. 32. 

* For such a critique of the CPP see D. Glanz (1992), “The Commu- 
nist Party of the Philippines—A Tale of Radical Reformism?” Paper pre- 
sented to the Fourth International Philippine Studies Conference, Austral- 
ian National University, Canberra, July. 


REVOLUTION ON THE RISE 


The armed struggle and the national united front...are interrelated like the 
spear and the shield. One serves the other. The national democratic front 
ensures the widest popular support for armed struggle; it splits the enemy 
ranks and isolates the worst single enemy at a time. Armed struggle is spe- 
cifically the weapon for carrying out the central task of the revolution, which 
is the destruction and overthrow of the enemy rule and seizure of political 
power. Without the New People’s Army, the people have nothing.’ 


From THE EARLIEST days of the “relaunched” communist revolution, 
the armed struggle was regarded as a “higher form” of struggle—not only in 
theory but also in the minds of activists. “If you were working in the student 
front, you were a lesser cadre”; to organize among the proletariat meant that 
“you are a better cadre, because the workers are supposed to lead the revolu- 
tion”; but the most prestigious work was in the rural areas with the peasants 
because “that’s where the army will be built and the army will be the central 
force that will topple this government, therefore you are a first class cadre.” 
The peasants were “the people” of the people's war and the success of the 
revolution depends on the material and ideological support of the people. 
Thus nothing is more important than the Party’s relationship with them. 
Among the people, in the countryside, a student or other petit-bourgeois 
individual can rid him or herself of an ascribed “selfishness” and “ambiva- 
lence,” and contribute to the revolution.’ 

There is an asserted practical aspect to this privileging of rural spaces, 
too. It is said to be safer there than in the city, where military intelligence is 
superior and a house is easier to raid than a relatively unbounded area of 
forest. When underground cadres become too well known to the military 
they should transfer to rural areas where they will be afforded protection 
and anonymity by their immersion in the people. There are both objective 
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truths and mythical exaggerations in this view. True, the shift to a differen, 
part of the country, controlled or patrolled by different military or personne| 
means that cadres will be relatively safe for a while because their faces are 
not known. Also, if they are travelling with a New People’s Army (NPA) unit 
then they have the advantage of being able to fight off attempts at capture, 
On the other hand, there can be fewer places to hide in the village than in 
the city—nipa huts are small and strange faces stand out in a small commu. 
nity. Sometimes in even the most supportive barrio residents can be too 
frightened to give revolutionaries refuge. Former Komiteng Iagapagpaganap 
ng Komiteng Sentral (KT-KS, Executive Committe of the Central Commit- 
tee) member Isagani Serrano recalled being refused protection during an 
Armed Forces of the Philippines (AFP) encirclement of an area that he and 


other cadres were visiting: 


operation and we were caught right in the middle; we 
ld let us in, they were pushing us 
> So we had to fend for our- 


It was a big, big, 
found [about it] too late...No one wou 
away, [saying] ‘no, you will endanger us. 
selves. It was really a very difficult, terrible time. 


The singular importance and sometimes romantic conception of the 


“countryside” in the national democratic imaginary has not been univer- 
sally accepted within the Party, as we shall see. It has been contested at 
various times, but because it is‘associated integrally with the whole pro- 
tracted people's war strategy, “the countryside”—and the armed struggle— 
remains a core symbol in the revolutionary imagination. In reality, the Par- 
ty’s work in the urban areas, particularly in Manila, has been just as impor- 
tant. The cities have provided the movement with much material and ideo- 
logical support, and with many of the most capable cadres. They have also 
been the sites of crucial resistance to state and private power. Without the 
resurgence of the student movement in the late 1960s, there might have 
been no revival of the revolutionary struggle. Even then, as student pro- 
tests were generating popular resistance to government policies, the CPP 
leaders were preparing to expose the inefficacy of legal struggle. When 
Marcos suspended the writ of habeas corpus in 1971 the Party became 
more vocal about the necessity of the armed struggle. When he declared 
martial law a year later, he “gratuitously offered” the CPP “the bonus of an 
incipient revolutionary situation by...smashing the liberal-democratic mold 
in which the institutions of the republic had been cast.”3 

From then on, the CPP’s primary task was the establishment of guer- 
rilla fronts in the rural areas. This was an ideological decision in line with 
the strategy of “surrounding the cities,” but political realities also meant 
that rebuilding the mass movements in the urban areas was very difficult 
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in these years.* Over the years, however, what seemed to some like a rea- 
sonable tactical response to authoritarianism survived for longer than it 
should and proved difficult to shift when political conditions changed. In 
the early 1980s, after several years of enforced underground activity, some 
leading cadres began to argue for a greater role for the movement in the 
cities—one that regarded the mass movements there as key actors in the 
revolution, not simply support and resource bases for the NPA. In fact, the 
nature of the armed struggle and its relationship to other aspects of the 
struggle has been probably the central problematical question in CPP dis- 
course. Sometimes the question appears as one of balance between the 
rural and urban struggles; sometimes it is about the relative worth of the 
“legal” and underground forms of the struggle; at times, it is a question of 
reform versus revolution; and at yet other times, it is about the relation- 
ship between military and political activities, between the NPA and other 
organizations of the NDE The division of this and the next chapter then, 
into “armed struggle in the countryside” and “mass movement in the cit- 
ies” is a somewhat artificial bifurcation because the boundaries are more 
blurred than it suggests. The discussion is structured this way at least in 
part because this division has long been experienced as an important one 
within the national democratic movement. 


BS CHAPTER 3 
ee ew a a 


The People’s Army I: 
Army-Building under Martial Law 


ie RELAUNCHING OF the armed struggle in 1969 was not an immediate 
success. The earliest attempts to establish an NPA (New People’s Army) pres- 
ence in the rural areas failed more often than not and many lives were lost, 
Cadres were mostly equipped with little more than enthusiasm and a sense 


of commitment. 


We were just guided by the belief that we should work, we should act 
among the masses, we should build the army and launch armed strug- 
gle—without the benefit of any training. We were training right here in 
the field. That was our hardest time.’ 


By the end of 1974, the CPP-NPA (Communist Party of the Philippines- 
NPA) leadership had published a set of revisions to the original people's war 
strategy. “Specific Characteristics of Our People’s War” (SCPW)? is a review 
that was forced on the Party by severe beatings the NPA took from the military 
during its early years. It contains the only alterations officially made to the 
protracted people's war strategy outlined in the Party's founding documents. 
SCPW begins by listing the specific conditions of the war in the Philippines: 


we are fighting in a mountainous archipelago;...the enemy is big and 
strong while we are still small and weak,...a fascist dictatorship has arisen 
amidst a political and economic crisis;...the country is dominated by one 
imperialist power and thus there is a unified armed reaction;...US impe- 
rialism is on the decline in Asia;...and world revolution is advancing. 


Most of SCPW is “a rehash of Maoist tenets”’ but parts of it are 
considered the most original of the Party’s theoretical work and have been 
described as an “indigenization” of the Chinese model. 

Some details of the early Armed Forces of the Philippines (AFP) and 
NPA campaigns and counter-campaigns can be found elsewhere; briefly, 
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the NPAs attempts in its first years to set up Yenan-style “stable base areas” 
in Central Luzon were disastrous.® In 1969, upon learning that Buscayno 
(Ka Dante) was active again in Tarlac, the AFP set out to capture him and 
his troops. The military became especially concerned after discovering 
tunnels in Capas, Tarlac, in which the NPA had stored copies of its key 
strategy documents, lists of supportive political groups and sketches of 
CPP structures. These revealed that the former Huk commander had 
joined forces with the new communist party leader from the University 
of the Philippines.’ When NPA operations in Tarlac were finally forced 
to an end, the AFP began a campaign against the NPAs base in Isabela, 
“pour[ing] nearly 2,000 soldiers into the province for a series of opera- 
tions that lasted until May 1972. During that period, an entire 30-person 
NPA platoon was lost, its members killed, captured, surrendered or in 
hiding.” After another campaign in Isabela following the declaration of 
martial law, the AFP destroyed “the base areas and sympathetic villages 
[that] the rebels had spent nearly two years developing.””® 

The NPA was not completely crushed, but the setbacks experienced 
in areas of Central and Northern Luzon (Tarlac and Isabela provinces) and 
Sorsogon, Bicol (in 1973-74), were enough to indicate that this element of 
Mao’s protracted people's war strategy was inappropriate to the situation in 
the Philippines. The bases were, as some cadres put it, “just wiped out” 
because of “dogmatic application” of the general principles of (Mao’s) theory 
of the people’s war."! The review recommended greater emphasis on fluid- 
ity in the deployment of NPA squads. Guerilla bases should no longer be 
large and fixed, at least not in the first stage of the war. 


_ Westeadfastly develop guerrilla bases and zones at various strategic points 
in the country. In a subsequent stage, these areas will be linked by regu- 
lar mobile forces which shall be in a position to defend larger and more 
stable revolutionary bases. 


- To build up these guerrilla zones, SCPW reiterates the necessity of 
relying on the support of the Filipino people. This is not only a political 
imperative but also a material one: 

The basic needs of our people’s war have to be provided for by the peo- 


ple’s army and the broad masses of the people themselves. Our basic 
source of armaments is the battlefields. 


One of the realities behind this was the failure of attempts to bring 
arms donated by the Chinese Communist Party back to the Philippines aboard 
the boats Karagatan in mid-1972 and Dona Andrea in early 1974. The lack of 
success in these operations was one of the things that convinced the Party of 
the need for self-reliance. For at least thirteen years, even the Philippine 
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government and the AFP acknowledged that “there is no evidence that...the 
CPP-NPA receives any assistance from any foreign government. a 

The rule of self-reliance did not mean, however, that the revolution- 
ary movement could afford to be isolated from other progressive forces in 
the world. “Specific Characteristics” points out that because “the entire 
country is under the domination of one imperialist power” the war would 
indeed be a protracted one. The Philippines was strategically so important 
to the U.S. that the latter could be expected to continue military assistance 
to the Philippine government. When the national counter-insurgency forces 
are no longer sufficient to combat the CPP/NPA, the U.S. could be ex- 
pected to send its own troops to fight the revolutionaries. In this situation, 
international “support and assistance” would be essential, especially from 
the American people. Over the years, the Central Committee has paid much 
attention to gaining international support, but that too, has been criticized 
as being concerned too much with material concerns and not enough on 
“the politico-diplomatic aspects.””” 

Another significant element of SCPW was its re-emphasis on “the 
policy of centralized leadership and decentralized operations.” Because of 
the difficulties of travel and communication over a country “shredded into 
so many islands,” it said, 

we must distribute and develop...cadres who are of sufficiently high qual- 

ity to find their own bearing and maintain initiative not only within 


[short] periods...but also within periods as long as two or more years, in 
case the enemy chooses to concentrate on an island or a particular fight- 


ing front and blockade it. 


Cadres, ex-cadres and non-Party observers seem to agree that this 
rule was responsible for a great deal of the CPP’s success over the next ten 
years. It meant that when key leaders were arrested or killed, the move- 
ment was able to continue to function and also that regional leaders could 
interpret sometimes vague national policies in ways that best suited local 
conditions. It is this principle that gave the movement its reputation for 
being “dogmatic in theory but flexible in practice.” 

But how original was SCPW and who were its authors? It was very 
important for the direction and conduct of the revolution over the next sev- 
eral years but the analysis in SCPW was not as big a shift away from Maos 
towards an “indigenous” strategy as commentators suggest. The decision 
not to pursue the base-building policy was the only substantial adaptation of 
the strategy. The “centralized leadership, decentralized operations” princi- 
ple, for example, was not an innovation—it is one of the key principles in 
Mao’s essay, “Problems of Strategy in Guerrilla Warfare Against Japan.” 
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Second, at least one similar critique of NPA strategy had been made 
two or three years before SCPW was published. In 1971, journalist Eduardo 
Lachica argued that the success of the AFP’s 1969 operations to chase 
Buscayno and his army out of Tarlac demonstrated the doubtful applica- 
bility of the Maoist model to other situations. This is especially true, he 
said, in this age of sophisticated counter-insurgency techniques and where 
the army is “equipped with airborne troops.” Employing Regis Debray’s 
critique of Mao-style guerrilla war strategy, Lachica rather scathingly pointed 
out some of the difficulties in setting up “fixed bases” in areas that are 
relatively small and criss-crossed by roads: 


The battlefields of Central Luzon are so close to the Task Force Lawin 
headquarters that its commander can pull out of action for a coffee break 
in an air-conditioned Angeles restaurant and get back in time to catch 
the rest of it...The classic “guerrilla zone” is a place remote from the’ 
national centre like the hills of northeastern Burma, or the jungles of 
Malaya where a man can only see six feet ahead of him. Central Luzon is 
too close to the metropolis. From Manila, it is an hour and a half’s drive 
to Angeles City and a two hour's drive to Tarlac town. A government 
force can blanket the area in a day. 


A third, more interesting question is whether Jose Sison wrote all of 
the SCPW. A full report on the discussions that took place between Buscayno 
and Sison in the early 1970s might shed some interesting light on the story 
of the development of the people’s war strategy. At least one writer believes 
that there were differences between Dante and Sison on the question of the 
balance between the legal and armed struggles (Dante favoring an empha- 
sis on the political struggle involving “landless agricultural workers” more 
than landowning peasants).'° Perhaps more significantly, Francisco 
Nemenzo believes that Buscayno was responsible for the most innovative 
sections of SCPW but has not yet been able to confirm the exact nature of 
his contribution.!” Buscayno is modest about his role in establishing the 
CPP-NPA as a significant force, but said in 1986 that in the early days, 
there were many differences between himself and Sison “and other com- 
rades who came from the city and others who. visited China:” 


They had this idea of organising peasants and parading landlords, putting 
dunce hats on them...They had some idea about tunnel warfare. They 
started digging in Tarlac and I criticized that. There was a little conflict 
regarding tactics at that time...I always told them that we are in a differ- 
ent age and situation so we cannot adopt tactics from China [just] as 
they are.'® 


Buscayno is also said to have had “little use for the Maoist tactic...of 
establishing secure base camps.”!? But nowhere in CPP writings is there 
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reference to the fact that someone other than “Amado Guerrero” o, 


any 
most significant contribution to the 


Jose Maria Sison may have made the 
Party's “indigenized” revolutionary theory. If Nemenzo’s suspicions are wel] 
founded, then it may not be too much to state that, as brilliant an organ. 
izer as he has been in organizing a revolutionary force out of almost noth- 


ing, Sison has demonstrated very little capacity to think in an original way 


Our Urgent Tasks 


Whatever the details behind the review of strategy in the early 1970s, 
after this, the CPP began to issue instructions on how to organize among 
the peasants to establish guerrilla zones. In October 1975, the central lead- 
ership explained that in order to avoid the mistakes caused by earlier bids 


to cover too much ground too quickly, 


expansion work should be based on consolidation work... We should aim 
to have one consolidated barrio for every one, two or three barrios that 
are newly under our influence; [and] we should give our highest prior- 
ity among the mass organisations to the peasant association. 


In the villages or towns of the zone, these organizations would con- 
stitute the “organs of political power.” Backed by partly armed militias, 
they would carry out the minimum programs of agrarian reform, law and 
order, and self-rule. If the NPA unit were forced to retreat, those left be- 
hind should be able to carry on the economic and political work begun by 
the first CPP-NPA members. To ensure this, the Party must rely mainly on 
the poor peasants and farm workers, win over the middle peasants and 
neutralize the rich peasants.” 

In December 1975, the CPP Komite Sentral (KS) held its third ple- 
num (the second was held in April 1971). It received reports from guer- 
rilla fronts in all the regions and conducted a national summing up of the 
situation and tasks ahead. This review provided the basis for the Party’s 
next (and last for fifteen years) major strategy document, “Our Urgent 
Tasks” (OUT), also written by Sison. It declared that the movement was 
dominated by “Party cadres...of petty bourgeois background [with] more 
book learning than experience”; the solution was their closer integration 
with workers and peasants. On the other hand, the latter should be given 
more theoretical training so that they might interpret their experiences in 
Marxist-Leninist terms. To encourage “exchanges of worthwhile experi- 
ences,” the Party would publish a new journal.”! 

Among the errors in practical work, OUT identified the problem of 
Right opportunism in the countryside and in the city. The latter was a 
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reference to the Manila-Rizal committee's call for general elections and the 
restoration of basic democratic rights. (See chapter four.) In the country- 
side, the error took the form of concentrating on “law and order” work 
and neglecting agrarian reform. It included misplaced reliance on “untreli- 
able elements in barrio organizing committees.” Long time Negros NPA 
cadres explained it this way: 


Prior to the OUT, when you went into a barrio, you just investigated like 
this: is he reliable? Does he have connections with the military? It was a 
simple question, a simple answer. If you thought the peasants could be 
relied upon, immediately they were formed as a BRC (barrio revolution- 
ary committee)... There was too-rapid development. These peasant peo- 
ple were [insufficiently] tempered in practical struggle to really grasp 
the necessity of establishing their own system of governance. When the 
enemy struck, they were not so determined to defend the initial gains of 
the revolutionary movement...They were [too] dependent on the out- 
side cadres.” , 


“Our Urgent Tasks” laid down specific guidelines to assist cadres in 
building and consolidating the “basic mass organizations” and implement- 
ing the “agrarian revolution.” It emphasized the importance of doing more 
than “punishing the cattle rustlers,” and disturbers of local peace. The 
NPA must fulfill the minimum demands of the land reform program (elimi- 
nate usury, lower land rents and establish peasant associations). 


We learned that we should organise along class lines...If you just organ- 
ise [the peasants] en masse, the rich peasants who had more education, 
were more talkative, more articulate, would be in the leadership and the 
poor peasants would not be able to assert themselves.” 


This problem was to be addressed by changing the emphasis away 
from the broader united front in the barrios towards the anti-feudal united 
front in which “the rich peasants are not so much interested.” OUT also 
called on the NPA to conduct more tactical offensives against the military 
enemy, in order to collect more arms. 

By the mid-1970s, the CPP-NPA was making uneven progress. By 
December 1976, Party membership was between 3,000 and 3,500 and there 
were nine regional Party units across the country, commanding fifteen “wide 
guerrilla fronts” covering between three and six towns. (See Table 1) These 
had been established by an army holding around 1,000 rifles, despite gov- 
ernment claims that around 1,000 NPA members had surrendered under 
2% The regional organizations had become financially 
ces, indicating that NPA units were 
duce) from the mass 
his stage, 


an amnesty program. 
independent of the central Party offi 
capable of collecting sufficient dues (in money or pro 
organizations and from the wealthier peasants in the villages. At t 
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only a small percentage of the Party's funds came from the revolutionary 
taxes exacted from landlords and business owners. Expansion and con. 
solidation were reported to be going especially well in Samar, follow. 
ing an effective “rectification” based on the new guidelines. Campaigns in 
some barrios had succeeded in lowering rents by an average of 20 percent 


on rice farms and coconut plantations.” In the early years, rent reductions 


were effected by secret tactics whereby part of the harvest would be hidden 
from the overseer or landlord. Later, when the organizing committees and 
the people’s militia had been established, “direct confrontation 
started...Sometimes they [the peasants] brought placards! The 
landlord...was surprised when he woke up in the morning and the peas- 
ants were [there] demanding the lowering of land rent.” Not all landlords 
were treated similarly: “We studied the gains of the landlords per haci- 


enda, per farm, in the sugar plantation areas” to gauge the extent to which 


they could afford to reduce rents and or give to the revolutionary move- 
“you could implement a less 


ment. There was a political aspect to this: 
stringent policy with benevolent landlords, especially those who became 


allies in the anti-dictatorship struggle. ”° 
At least two regional Party units had been able to hold successful 


regional conferences during 1976 and the national Party newsletter, Ang 
Bayan was quoting from a growing number of regional CPP-NPA newslet- 


ters. In northern Luzon, some progress was made in organizing some of 
the “national minorities” under the national democratic banner, when the 


NPA assisted the Igorot peoples in their struggle against the World Bank- 
supported Chico Dam projects.”” 


TABLE 1. GUERRILLA FRONTS IN DECEMBER 1976 


Northwest Luzon (in the Cordillera) 
Northeast Luzon (in the Cagayan Valley) 
Central Luzon 

Southern Tagalog 

Bicol 


Western Visayas (in Panay and Negros) 
Eastern Visayas (in Samar) 
Mindanao (in eastern and western Mindanao) 


WN N HS KY We NY 


Source: Rodolfo Salas (former CPP Chairman), interview with author, 8:December 1992. 
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The reception and use of OUT was not uniform across the country, 
however. In Mindanao in the 1970s, there was already some doubt among 
some local CPP leaders as to the applicability of the “semi-colonial, semi- 
feudal” formulation to their situation. A former NPA commander recalls 
that the regional leadership doubted whether the anti-feudal struggle is 
primary: ? 


is it really applicable, when we are facing the multinationals? [In some 
areas] it was not a classical feudal set-up, the people were confronting 
the private armies of the capitalists...[And there were other] capitalist 
features: cash cropping, wage relations, modernisation of equipment.” 


Unconvinced of its universal appropriateness, at first the leadership 
did not reproduce OUT in its entirety. The national leadership criticized 
Benjamin de Vera, head of the Mindanao Regional Committee, for distrib- 
uting only parts of the document. A former national level cadre who later 
worked with de Vera (and was sympathetic to his doubts) remarked that 
the Mindanao leadership's political “mistake was that they did not reprint 
the whole thing. They should have reprinted the whole [paper] and then 
provided [separate] guidelines for the region.” De Vera reportedly made a 
“self-criticism” of his incomplete fulfillment of central directives.” 

Later, when Edgar Jopson, the former moderate student leader who 
had joined the CPP, was assigned to Mindanao, he began to study the eco- 
nomic, political and cultural conditions on the island: 


When he came, he immediately buckled down to a lot of the theoretical 
work which needed to be done... There was this social investigation [of] 
conditions in Mindanao, the situation of the Moro people, and discus- 
sions, also, about different orientations of different sectoral movements 
and lines of work. Oh yes, there was a lot of paper work.” 


The military killed Jopson before he could finalize his conclusions. 
However, some of that “paper work” became a set of notes on the strategic 
and tactical adjustments to be made in the light of what he saw as some 
changed social conditions. While the analysis stopped short of rejecting 
the “semi-colonial, semi-feudal” formulation, he argued that there had been 
marked “demographic changes” in the Philippines that called for adjust- 

_ments of tactics in the people's war. These were discussed at the 1980 Cen- 
tral Committee plenum.” 


Though details are scarce, it should be noted that the stress on the 
“Our Urgent Tasks” caused difficulties in 


anti-feudal struggle promoted by 
western Luzon,.too. The CPP first be- 


the Cordillera mountains of north- 
gan to establish a presence in the Cordilleras in Ifugao province in 1971 
but after three years, membership had scarcely grown, so the local Party 
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hods of organizing. The branch sent a proposal to 
the Party's national leadership for a mode of organizing that would addres, 
the indigenous population's specific conditions such as the fact that “the 
Ifugaos did not even see themselves as part of the larger Filipino nation,” 
Another was that “feudal relations” were not obvious in the area.2 The 
proposal was to establish a Federation of Igorot Tribes for Liberation with 
the Igorot Liberation Army. The central leadership 
e grounds that it understated the nationalist 
they reminded the Ifugao branch that an ear. 
deed “several landlords in the 


branch reviewed its met 


its own armed wing, 
rejected the proposal on th 
element of the struggle and 
lier Party study had shown that there were in 


Cordillera.” ? 
The project was abandoned and work in the area stagnated again 


until 1976. For the next three years, the anti-feudal struggle was strength- 
ened, but with poor results, Hard put to find “oppressive landlords,” CPP- 
NPA activists found oppressors among the wealthier villagers: “Commu- 
nity members who seemed better off...became ‘targets of the revolution’.”35 
That is, they became the nominal “landlords” and the poorest became the 
nominal “poor peasants.” Most of the community fitted somewhere in be- 
tween the two. Whether or not there were real community antagonisms 
around which the poorest could be justifiably mobilized against others, 
they were in a minority and so the Party’s approach won it little favor 
among the Ifugao. In 1987, the NPA presence in Ifugao province was not 
much greater than it was in 1973. By contrast, in other Cordillera prov- 
inces of Mountain province and Kalinga-Apayao, the NPA established a 
significant presence and a rapport with the Igorots when they helped them 
in the anti-dams campaigns. 

Meanwhile, on the central leadership front, seven KS members were 
arrested in the first month of 1976; NPA leaders, Victor Corpus and Bernabe 
Buscayno, were captured in August, and Sison in November 1977. Had the 
Party not been functioning on a “decentralized operations” principle and 
were there not a “deep pool of cadres to replenish those who fell along the 
way,” this might have caused a great deal more trouble than it did.*® As it 
was, in December 1977, the second-in-command, Rudy Salas, called an 
emergency Central Committee plenum in Bataan. Only six members were 
able to attend, but they resolved that the Party would carry on with the 
tasks as set out at the previous plenum and they promoted Salas to Party 
Chairman.” “Kumander Bilog,” as he was known, was a respected guer- . 
rilla fighter and organizer. He led the Party through its. period of greatest 
growth before leading it into the disastrous boycott decision of 1985. 
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Rejigging the stages: the strategic counter-offensive 


The late 1970s and early 1980s were years of expansion for the CPP 
and the NPA—in terms both of geography and political legitimacy. The 
Party’s bid for ideological hegemony over the opposition movement as a 
whole received a boost when Horacio (“Boy”) Morales, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Development Academy of the Philippines, dramatically an- 
nounced his defection from his official government position to the na- 
tional democratic revolution: 


Many of my colleagues and I sought to undertake reforms within the 
government...to broaden the people's participation in the management 
of their affairs...[But] it became very clear to me that the system can 
never be reformed from within...there is no choice but to dismantle the 
entire machinery and smash it completely.*8 


Morales’ defection, following Edgar Jopson’s shift, signified that the 
national democrats were gaining legitimacy even among some sections of 
the middle classes, just as Marcos professed to be “normalizing” the political 
situation. Armed struggle, too, was gaining legitimacy among other political 
forces—even the social democrats had developed a policy of “armed strug- 
gle for national liberation.”2° By November 1977, the National Democratic 
Front (NDF) had issued an elaboration of its ten-point program, calling for 
the unity of “all anti-imperialist forces and democratic forces to overthrow 
the U.S.-Marcos dictatorship and work for the establishment of a coalition 
government based on a truly democratic system of representation.” 

In the rural areas, the government responded to the growing NPA 
influence by recruiting villagers to join official local militias to support the 
Philippine Army (PA) and the Philippine Constabulary (PC). It disbanded 
the old Barrio Self-Defense Units and in their place formed the Integrated 
Civilian Home Defense Forces (ICHDF). Ang Bayan explained to CPP mem- 
bers that the ICHDF are 


expected to be the government's “shock troops” as well as its “eyes and 
ears.” They are under orders to keep track of the Party and the NPA in 
their respective areas and spread reactionary propaganda against the revo- 
lution. [But] if the Party and its army could reach the individual CHDF 
members and discuss with them the principles and goals of 
the...revolution...they could be neutralised. More, they could be con- 
vinced to turn over their arms to the NPA and even defect to it. 


Those who could not be persuaded to stop oppressing the people 
and conniving with the enemy, would be subjected to revolutionary jus- 
tice. Judging by Party reports over the years, more paramilitaries were €X- 
ecuted by the NPA than were won over by them.” 
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TABLE 2. GUERRILLA FRONTS IN MARCH 1980 


Northern Luzon 
Central Luzon 
Southern Tagalog 


Visayas 
Mindanao 


Source: Ang Bayan, 29 March 1980 


By the first quarter of 1980, there were twenty-six (26) guerrilla 
fronts (see Table 2) and Party membership had reached about 9,000. The 
Party’s statement on the eleventh anniversary of the NPA is a report of 
genuine successes, rather than (as “Specific Characteristics” was) a liter- 
ary pep-talk to the troops. It confidently recounts the gains of the NPA 
without the erstwhile ring of labored optimism. A note about the assess- 
ment of guerrilla fronts, for example, explains that while previous counts 
had defined a front as a geographic area in which there was an active NPA 
presence, it now defined a guerrilla front as “an area that has its own Party 
organization, guerrilla forces and military command, and that can func- 
tion more or less independently over a long period.” There was at least a 
platoon-size NPA unit in each front, where most had reached “company 
strength.” In the most advanced fronts, two companies could be massed 
for tactical offensives. The fronts were now “firmly established not only in 
mountainous and hilly areas [as prescribed by SCPW], but also on the 
plains and coastal areas.” Furthermore, some guerrilla bases had been cre- 
ated through the CPP-NPAs consolidation work. Most importantly, since 
1976 the number of full-time fighters had doubled and the number of high- 
powered rifles had increased four-fold. This meant that “our guerrilla forces 
are able to give more and more time and attention to training, planning 
and launching military operations.” 

The 1980 NPA anniversary statement said that the revolutionary 
movement was now 


on the threshold of a leap into the advanced sub-stage of the strategic 
defensive. At present, our central task is the all-sided, systematic and 
rapid strengthening and preparation of the subjective forces of the revo- 
lution for this leap. 


In order to reach the “advanced sub-stage,” the Party had four main 
tasks: to raise the “ideological and political level” of the Party; to continue 
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to “build and strengthen” the NPA; to expand and strengthen the degree of 
organization of the mass base in the rural areas; and to improve relations 
with “the middle forces” in the countryside. These goals required, inter 
alia, expansion of Party membership; and the creation of “separate Party 
machineries” to cope with the proliferation of military and political duties. 
The former system whereby a single Party organization takes care of both 
the local work and the army work...is no longer adequate in many of our 
fronts where...the tasks are becoming heavier in the continuous advance 
of the organizations and mass struggles, and more and more Party branches 
are being formed in the barrios. This was the beginning of the “regulari- 
zation” which Sison and those loyal to him so trenchantly criticized in the 
1990s “rectification” campaign. 

The CPP-NPA leaders of the time believed that they were following 
the line of the people's war strategy which calls for the formation of regular 
mobile forces when the struggle has reached a certain level of develop- 
ment. In response to the later charge that the NPA had prematurely estab- 
lished companies and battalions, the General Command argued that they 
had built them only on the basis of successes and when the situation called 
for it. 


It would [have been] foolhardy if in the first half of the 80s the Party 
leadership and the Army prevented the putting up of large formations. 
Or if we [had] faced the enemy with squads and guerrilla platoons. Let 
us remember that it was during this time that the fascist dictatorship 
started to implement its first systematic strategy in counter insurgency 
warfare...which let loose its 250,000 armed force of regular and para- 
military troops against our revolutionary forces.” 


In the early 1990s, the strength and growing sophistication of the 
AFP was used again as an argument not to dismantle too many of the NPA 
companies. 

The KT-KS’ view of the position and future tasks of the NPA in March 
1980 was further legitimated at the eighth Central Committee plenum in 
September-October of that year. At the previous plenum two years earlier, 
the Central Committee had been expanded by the elevation to its member- 
ship of the Secretaries of the Party Regional Committees. The Eighth Ple- 
“num was attended more by a substantial set of representatives from around 
the country than the previous meetings. (This is an important point in the 
light of the criticisms made during the 1992 rectification campaign.) The KS 
confirmed that the movement was preparing to shift from the current early 
sub-stage into the advanced sub-stage of the strategic defensive. But now, it 
declared that before the strategic stalemate would come a third sub-stage, 
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which it named the “strategic counter-offensive” (SCO). A cynical view of 
this development is that, though according to the official definition the 
revolution had almost reached the “advanced sub-stage,” it was not in a 
position to move soon into the strategic stalemate. Hence, a third or final 
substage was created.” As it was described later, during the SCO stage, the 
NPA would “develop regular mobile warfare until it became decisive in the 
whole war...Pursue coordinated political and military campaigns, and in 
the latter part, base areas were to emerge in wide areas of the country- 
45 
Progress was still uneven across the country, however, so the Party 
took steps to balance the NPAs overall national capacity. For example, the 
KS directed the NPA on Samar to reduce its operations and transfer some 
of its cadres to other islands in the Visayas. The leadership had already 
recently sent premium cadres to Mindanao because it was to be one of the 
“spearhead areas which will push the stage of the struggle to a new level.”*” 
Jopson was among the national-level cadres sent to Mindanao. He was 
recalled in June 1981 but was sent back again in November to head the 
Mindanao Commission, following de Vera’s capture. Ricardo Reyes 
(Serrano’s deputy in mass movement work) and Romulo “Rolly” Kintanar, 
future head of the NPA, were there too, working with long-time Mindanao 
leaders Magtanggol Roque and de Vera. 
During the eighth plenum, KS members also discussed Jopson's then 
still sketchy concept of the “three strategic combinations.” The proposal 
was designed to improve coordination between the various facets of the 


side. 


revolutionary struggle. 


While reiterating the protracted character of the people’s war...it called 
on the Party forces to be more conscious of combining and co-ordinating 
closely 1) the military struggle and the political struggle; 2) the strug- 
gles in the countryside and in the cities; 3) the struggles in the domestic 
and international fronts. The military struggle was viewed as principal 
or predominant over the political; the struggle in the countryside [pre- 
dominant] over the struggle in the cities; and the struggle in the domes- 
tic front [predominant] over the struggle in the international front. The 
gap between the two in each combination, however, was no longer seen 
as wide as before. 


These ideas would be discussed further by the Politburo and form at 
least part of the basis for a new emphasis on urban struggles, including 
“people's strikes” and urban guerrilla warfare. 

The Mindanao cadres on the Central Committee who proposed these 
adjustments state that, at the very least, the KS affirmed the proposal in its 
skeleton form with the intention of considering it further. Quimpo believes 
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that the KS adopted it. The official Party position now is that the concept 
was set aside by the KS for further study (though some aspects of it were 
“already incorporated” into the SCO project), and that the Mindanao cad- 
res later exaggerated the meanings of the “combinations” for their own 
purposes.” We can perhaps say at least that new ideas from Manila were 
combined with ideas that Mindanao cadres had gleaned from their read- 
ings especially about the Vietnamese (but also the Nicaraguan) revolution, 
to form a set of tactical innovations that were never coherently theorized, 
but were partially incorporated by the central leadership. 

The CPP leadership has since severely criticized the whole thrust of 
the SCO as an exceedingly rapid development of the struggle and ascribes it 
mainly to the “deviations” of regional personalities. But this is a politically 
motivated and inaccurate accusation. The changes cannot be characterized 
simply as “regional” phenomena or as the manipulations of individuals; de- 
cisions being “rectified” in 1992-93 were then made by the KS.” The then- 
chairman of the Party defends the directions taken in 1980 and avers that 
the plenum was preceded by thorough discussion of written drafts of sum- 
maries and proposals. He claims that there was “strong unity on the general 
direction, tactics and lines of work.”*! Rocamora suggests however, that the 
fact that “the new strategic conception” was not formalized in “a new docu- 
ment” may indicate “that whatever unity was achieved...was not very strong 
and did not have the support of the party's day-to-day leadership.” The truth 
is undoubtedly complex and highly nuanced: those with the most innova- 
tive thoughts were not theoretically prepared to investigate the full ramifica- 
tions of their ideas (except perhaps for “Marty Villalobos”—whose propos- 
als were rejected as too radical): and those who were least inclined towards 
novelty had not yet recognized the subversive potential in the adjustments 
being made. Rocamora is right when he concludes that, “whatever the full 
story...the heady pace of the growth of the party in all areas of work...removed 
the sense of urgency for fully integrating new ideas and consolidating a new 
strategic framework.” ” 

Judging by most evidence then, CPP cadres, fighters and activists in 
general felt relatively united and optimistic in this period. In almost every 
edition throughout 1981, Ang Bayan reported significant arms captures by 
NPA units: the Military Commission claimed that it had won many minds 


over to the armed struggle: 


If, in the 1960s, many still doubted that armed revolution is the correct 
and effective answer to the poverty and oppression suffered by the broad 
masses, the events of the 1970s have removed these doubts in a great 


number of them. 
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There were twenty-eight guerrilla fronts in forty-three provinces, 
and the Philippine government estimated the number of full-time NPA 
regulars at 5,600, with combat support (CPP activists and part-time mili- 
tia) of 23,000. The CPP thirteenth anniversary statement (1981) declared 
that the revolution had now reached the advanced (i.e., second) sub-stage 
of the strategic defensive. 

A Politburo (PB) meeting in 1982 elaborated the SCO concept fur- 
ther in its discussions about regular mobile warfare, including the use of 
armed city partisans. The Party leadership explained to members that “par- 
tisan warfare” had become a vital element of the war. The language of the 
September Ang Bayan article supports the argument that the PB had seri- 
ously taken up elements of the strategic combinations idea. It says: 


It is possible to launch guerrilla warfare not only in the countryside but 
also in the urban centres. Guerrilla warfare supports the legal struggle, 
which is the principal form of struggle in the cities now. In facing the 
enemy, we must effectively combine the open mass movement and the 
armed struggle. Partisan warfare is the particular form of our urban guer- 
rilla warfare. Conditions are excellent for waging it in the Philippines 
[because] large numbers of people are concentrated in the cities and 
town centers...[And] many cities and towns are located in or near our 
guerrilla zones. This affords retreating partisan units with [sic] an acces- 
sible and ready rear. 


Urban guerrilla warfare had not been an active tactic of the CPP 
since the early 1970s, when it was deemed a deviation from the strategic 
line of encircling the cities from the countryside.” In the 1980s, the NPA 
was in a much stronger position and over the next few years, armed city 
partisans killed many hundreds of “undesirables.” Urban guerrilla warfare 
was particularly intense in Mindanao in the first half of the 1980s and the 
military was at first unable to control the CPP-NPA operations. 

The government was now saturating the countryside with troops 
and the AFP was conducting campaigns against the NPA lasting more than 
three months in some cases, In 1982, the government announced a new 
approach to the insurgency threat, with “Operational Plan Katatagan” (Sta- 
bility), whereby the Army would “conduct security operations so that civil 
agencies may safely carry out development activities in the more isolated 
regions in the country.” Besides restructuring the armed forces (including 
the PC) into Regional Unified Commands, the plan involved “expanded 
troop information programs...to enhance respect for human rights and im- 


prove law-enforcement procedures.” The CPP-NPA later mocked the AFP's 
activities: 
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The program allegedly emphasises the weeding out of “scalawags” and a 
policy of attraction through civic action and economic projects. What 
actually happened is that a few individuals and units were transferred as 
a result of complaints lodged against them, some pigs and goats were 
distributed, and military dentists yanked out people's teeth. 


The CPP was neither unconcerned nor unaffected, however, by these 
heightened efforts to destroy its influence. In March 1982, the Party's Mili- 
tary Commission warned that the movement's political work had actually 
outpaced its military work though even the mass movement had had its 
setbacks. The Commission noted with concern the increased use of brutal, 
repressive methods against those actively opposing the dictatorship and 
admitted that in both “cities [and] countryside, mass actions held in 1982 
did not match the 1981 mobilizations in quantity and frequency.” Details 
are not clear, but parts of the Party organization sustained damages in the 
previous year and there was reference to former Party members betraying 
the movement.* On top of the other difficulties, the loss of a number of 
top cadres was a significant blow to the Party. These included the death of 
Edgar Jopson and the arrests of three other top united front cadres: Isagani 
Serrano (KT-KS member), “Boy” Morales and Edicio de la Torre (founder 
of the Christians for National Liberation). 

Then, in the second half of 1983 the assassination of Benigno Aquino 
accelerated the growth of both a broad legal opposition to the dictatorship 
and the CPP’s armed forces. In the face of the sudden groundswell against 
the regime, the CPP’s “general call” was “Overthrow the US-Marcos Fascist 
Dictatorship, Establish a Revolutionary Coalition Government!” This was 
the time when the movement’ greatest united front problems began, but 
in the countryside, the CPP’s influence was growing. NPA regulars and 
part-time fighters now totalled around 24,000 guerrillas, with a presence 
in almost every province in the Philippines. The situation in Mindanao 
was especially troubling for the regime and its allies. 


Mindanao—the “bold and daring” types 


Others have described the extraordinary development of the CPP- 
‘NPA in Mindanao from the late 1970s to the mid-1980s.”’ For us, the im- 
portance of “the Mindanao phenomenon” is that it illustrates two things: 
(1) some inherent inadequacies of the CPP’s strategic theory and political 
organization; and (2) how the early 1980s regional leadership modified the 
original people's war strategy in order to expand the revolution. There 8 
Now not only controversy about the nature and results of the modifications 
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but also confusion about the extent to which the most innovative cadres 
were challenging fundamental tenets of Party dogma. Their tactical shifts 
certainly constituted alterations to the traditional strategy and by defini- 
tion, implicit criticisms of it, but only one of the Mindanao leaders, Nathan 
Quimpo, explicitly rejected the protracted people’s war strategy per se, 
Other people’s unwillingness to articulate a substantial critique reflected 
not only political caution but also an unwillingness to think beyond the 
bounds of the established discourse. A problem for the Mindanao Com- 
mission (and the CPP as a whole) was that the Party’s efforts met with an 
unforeseen degree of success—they were unprepared for the political de- 
mands of a revolutionary situation on one island. The inconclusive nature 
of discussions in the 1980s also meant that those who had tried to modify 
“the line” were ill-prepared for the intellectual and organizational demands 
of the situation in 1992-93 when they were criticized and then ostracized 
for their “deviations” from the true revolutionary path. 

It is said that until the arrival of leaders from Manila in 1979-80, 
Mindanao cadres had paid little attention to theoretical work; (Pimentel 
says they had a “chronic aversion to the written word”).°° As Quimpo put 
it, they were 

the type who knew basic Marxist-Leninist theory, but they weren’t the 

type who [were] very much concerned about deep precision of 

formulations...They were more of the experimental type, the “bold and 


daring” type, open to new ideas, more flexible, and putting great value 
on what comes from actual practice.” 


There had certainly been no lack of determination and courage. In the 
early 1970s, before the CPP could officially begin organizing in Mindanao, 
youth, student and Christian activists made their own attempts to continue 
the national democratic revolution. Ka Willy explained that he had been 
with a group of thirteen Samahang Demokratikong Kabataan (SDK) and Khi 
Rho activists who went underground in Davao Oriental upon the declaration 
of martial law. They considered themselves NPA though they had not yet 
been contacted by the Party. They read the basic texts; engaged in produc- 
tion work with the peasants; and gathered weapons: mostly, “we got the 
soldiers drunk and just ran away with their arms.” After twelve months, the 
group had expanded to over seventy members. When the Party arrived in 
1974, the group was made part of the “eastern front.” 

As in other regions, the next few years were very difficult for the fledg- 
ling NPA groups; by the end of 1975, they had been all but annihilated by 
the military. From several hundred guerrillas, only four squad-sized forma- 
tions were left. By 1977, this had grown to twelve, but the “mass base” W45 
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estimated at around only 30 percent of what it had been in 1974. During 
these years, there were differences in approach between the eastern and west- 
ern fronts, and between the fronts and the regional leadership. For example, 
Ray Casipe, “over-all” head of the CPP in Mindanao, was against the launch- 
ing of tactical offensives, but the front leaders asserted that these were neces- 
sary to collect arms. There were also disagreements whether the expansion 
should proceed in leap-frog or “wave upon wave” fashion. The national lead- 
ership reaffirmed the latter strategy in late 1975, but Ka Willy says that the 
1981 eastern front conference found that it had been right to expand where 
it could (i.e., to “leapfrog”), because of the pressures of the AFP campaigns 
against the Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF): 


during that time, the Moro struggle was being dispersed [by the Army]. 
If we were late in making decisions about how to expand, our forces 
might end up concentrated in one place. 


By the end of 1981, the NPA had opened fourteen guerrilla fronts 
across Mindanao, excluding those areas controlled by the MNLF-BMA 
(Bangsamoro Army). In that year, a meeting of around forty cadres of the 
eastern Front in Mindanao reviewed its progress over the past decade. They 
concluded, inter alia, that there had been a “militarist tendency” in the 
region resulting in a lack of balance between the more strictly military 
work of the NPA and its political or organizing work, but that this was 
being corrected. (Among other things, the arrival of the new cadres from 
the national leadership sparked renewed efforts in urban mass work.) The 
“militarist tendency” was the result of many factors, including the high 
percentage of cadres of peasant background who tended to be more mili- 
tant in support of armed action than their educated, urban “middle class” 
comrades. More important perhaps, was the preponderance among the 
lower ranks of guerrilla fighters of what the Party calls lumpen proletariat 
background, none of whom was given sufficient ideological preparation 
and development. The new Mindanao Commission resolved to improve 
ideological training, but as the movement continued to burgeon, the task 
became increasingly difficult. The Party was never able to deal effectively 
with the militarist or “Rambo” aspect of the NPA culture in Mindanao, Ka 
Willy says. The CPP Political Officers deployed to improve the ideological 
level of NPA units were often all but ignored because they had not first 
shown “bravery” in battle, they had “no military credentials.” 

In his discussion of the problems of “Mindanao communism,” Abinales 
explains that the activists’ lack of theoretical and ideological competence 
was partly caused and partly compounded by the objective socioeconomic 


conditions of the region. The conditions of the closing land frontier in 
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Mindanao furnished the revolutionary movement with thousands of recruits. 
The effects of “economic tansformation state intervention and [the Moro] 
war” combined with the CPP’s poor ideological consolidation, however, to 
make its overly open recruitment practices a disaster.” They laid the ground- 


work for the military’s‘successful use © 
Party’s terrible anti-infiltration campai 


problems were caused by its very success in mo 
In line with the central leadership's call for intensification and ex- 


pansion, the CPP in Mindanao began to organize some of its guerrilla 
forces into bigger units. By 1983, it had established five NPA companies 
(of 50-60 guerrillas each). The plan was that each region (covering a 
maximum of five provinces) should establish a Main Regional Guerrilla 
Unit (MRGU) and a Sub-Regional Guerrilla Unit (SRGU), that would 
concentrate on major operations of engaging the enemy, symbolically « 
taking over towns, making large arms raids, etc. The MRGU and SRGU 
were no longer units geographically linked to local Party “territorial or- 
gans” (e.g., district or section committee) or the guerrilla front commit- 
tees, but were led by territorial NPA commands. During the 1990s Recti- 
fication campaign, however, the General Command of the NPA was ada- 
mant that “control and leadership of Army units and the territorial [NPA] 
command remained firmly in the hands of the Party committees”—.e., 
that the Party still “led the gun.” As instructed by the Central Commit- 
tee, Party and Army tasks were now more distinct but keeping large NPA 
formations fed, clothed and supplied with sufficient ammunition was 
very demanding and preparations and coordination for military opera- 
tions required a lot of specialized work. 

By 1985, the Mindanao experiment was by certain standards a 
great success. There was now a guerrilla front in each of the island's 
nineteen provinces, and the NPA forces numbered 9,000 (2,000 of these 
were full-time guerrillas). Fifteen companies were engaging the AFP in 
battles, taking over town halls for hours at a time, and collecting many 
scores of arms in tactical offensives. Justifying the transfer of another 
AFP battalion to Mindanao (there were already around twenty on the 
island), then acting Chief of Staff Fidel Ramos declared that the NPA 
was “on the verge of attaining a ‘stalemate’.”® One of the sources of 
anger among former Mindanao Commission members in 1992-93 was 
that in its “one-sided” critique of their strategic adjustments, the cur- 
rent central leadership does not acknowledge “the big contribution of 
Mindanao to the fast decomposition of the dictatorship, the faster ad- 
vance of the anti-fascist struggle.” ? 


f brutal “vigilante squads” and for the 
gn in 1985. In one sense; the CPP’s 
bilizing disaffected people. 
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The movement was growing so quickly and intensely that the re- 
gional leadership was not always sure exactly what to do with it. Lack of 
theoretical sophistication was now a problem not only for the Mindanao 
cadres but also for the CPP as a whole. Former leading cadres explain that 
in the early 1980s, people were unsure how to proceed in some areas of 
work in order to fulfill all the requirements of the “advanced substage.” In 
many places around the country, “the old doctrines were proving insuffi- 
cient for the new situation.”® The key Party texts were considered “inad- 
equate” to the task of managing the various aspects of the revolutionary 
struggle at that conjuncture. The protracted people’s war as expounded by 
Sison in “Specific Characteristics” was still believed to be the most appro- 
priate strategic line for the Philippines, but it “could not provide enough 
guideposts for the contemporary situation.” In Mindanao, differing analy- 
ses were offered but no “clear resolutions” were found; the cadres were 
determined “to study the matter further and to consult with the national 
central leadership.” Answering a later critique made in Reaffirm, one lead- 
ing cadre, referring to Nathan Quimpo’s singularly radical proposals, says 
that “there were ideas on insurrectionary strategy and the need to shift to 


it, but this was the opinion of one member and was not accepted by the 


Comnmnission.”° 


Influenced by their readings about the Vietnamese revolution, the 
Mindanao Commission adopted the “pol-mil” (“politico-military”) strat- 
egy in 1984. The “pol-mil” strategy went further than the earlier “three 
strategic combinations” concept, declaring that the urban mass movement 
was no longer primarily a propaganda and support force for the armed 
struggle. Rather, the development of the revolution was now such that the 
legal and underground urban mass movement in “white areas” should be 
built up in size and in militancy, “in order to increase the overall capability 
of the political struggle of the people.” The Commission believed that 
the country was nearing a revolutionary situation and that the mass move- 
ment in the towns and cities should therefore be prepared to launch both 
unarmed and armed actions (the latter as offense as well as defense). The 
strategy involved not only closer coordination between military and politi- 
cal struggles, but also a blurring of the lines between legal and illegal ac- 
tivities in the urban areas. Commission member Taquio explains the 


thinking at the time: 


If you are convinced that this is a revolutionary situation, then it is cor- 
rect to anticipate a possible insurrection...Now [1992] Sison thinks [our 
plan was] insurrectionism. [But] insurrectionism implies that we utilise 
insurrection as the main form of struggle for revolutionary victory; but 
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we did not think that there would be a decisive or final victory...What 
was certain was that we can have [some] revolutionary gains if we can 
prepare well, plan well, for that eventuality. 


The bulk of the protesters being trained in such tactics came from 
the large urban slum areas such as Agdao in Davao City, where the CPP’s 
base of support was very strong. 

The Mindanao Commission called its tactical changes “adjustments” 
or refinements to the protracted people's war strategy—not simply as an 
exercise of political caution in order to avoid incurring the displeasure of 
the central leadership. A number of them were national leaders themselves 
(i.e., members of the KS). The majority were genuinely committed to the 
protracted people's war strategy (including the primacy of the armed strug- 
gle) and sincerely believed that they were interpreting its basic tenets in 
ways that were appropriate under the circumstances. At the time, the na- 
tional leadership raised no major objections to the content of their plans. 
Indeed, in 1985, the ninth plenum of the KS endorsed a program that 

“included regular and guerrilla warfare, plus local insurrection as a tac- 
tic."® The disagreements between “the center” and Mindanao seem mainly 
to have been about the pace at which the armed units and the mass move- 
ment were being aroused to such militancy. The Mindanao cadres tried to 
convince the central leadership that the country as a whole was on the 
verge of a revolutionary situation and that the struggle in other regions 
should be speeded up, but the KT-KS disagreed and rejected the Mindanao 
Commission's proposal that the revolution be put on a “fast-track.” 

Whatever the merits of the interpretations and improvisations of 
standing CPP strategy in Mindanao in the 1980s, they were later overshad- 
owed by the losses resulting from the devastating campaign (named 
Kampanyang Ahos) launched by the Mindanao Commission in 1985 to 
weed out the deep penetration agents (DPAs) they believed had infiltrated 
CPP-NPA ranks.” Over the next several months, a dreadful total of up to 
900 suspected Party members were arrested, tortured and executed as the 
campaign rapidly expanded beyond the regional leadership's control. But 
the effects of Kampanyang Ahos were greater than the loss of the hundreds 
of cadres and fighters killed by the investigation teams, and the large num- 
bers who drifted away from the movement in horror at what had been 
done to friends and comrades. The confusion and lack of coordination of 
those who stayed with the movement was so extreme that in many places, 
Party work simply collapsed for a time. In this weakened state, the CPP 

later could not resist the onslaught of the AFP and its vigilante squads 
. against support bases such as Agdao. By mid-1986, Party membership was 


~~ 
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reduced to one third (from 9,000 to 3,000); NPA company formations from 
fifteen to two; and platoons from thirty to seventeen. 

The Mindanao experience of the early 1980s demonstrates a number 
of the CPP’s general strengths and weaknesses. First, the rapid develop- 
ment of the CPP-NPA in Mindanao showed the problem of the uneven 
development of the revolution across the country. What was the Party to 
do when the revolution took on its own momentum in an area?” This 
rapid development made “ideological consolidation” difficult too. A mem- 
ber of the Visayas Commission said that from 1982 to 1985, the Party's 
expansion was “greater than its capacity to consolidate” and that regulari- 
zation did tend to isolate NPA cadres from the locals.” In Mindanao, the 
problem was magnified. The sheer number of people mobilized into action 
against the state in Mindanao, especially among the displaced, resentful— 
and ethnically diverse—urban poor, crowded together in vast slums, illus- 
trates the Party’s organizing skills. On the other hand, this antistate mobi- 
lization was not securely articulated with a clear revolutionary discourse. 
Abinales says that as violence against citizens was normal in the frontier 
zone of Mindanao, the CPP had no problem attracting a steady supply of 
recruits, supporters and sympathizers. But 


this beneficial situation was double-edged. It also meant that the types 

of solidarities and fidelity that the Party hoped to ingrain and strengthen 

in its mass base would be ultimately as fragile as the other social ties and 
"identifications found in unstable frontiers.” 


Among other things, this kind of reality points to a contradiction 
between fluid and unstable social conditions conducive to political recruit- 
ment and the long-term goals of a radical movement. It simply may not be 
possible to establish a stable, long-term revolutionary ideological hegemony 
(requiring extensive periods of disciplined commitment to its goals) over 
such a multiplicity of identities. It has also proved difficult in the Cordilleras 
in Northern Luzon, where some of the indigenous Igorot peoples have 
resisted incorporation into the CPP’s national democratic ideology. 

Third, Kampanyang Ahos highlighted, among other things, inadequa- 
cies in the Party's concept of justice and the disturbing effects of a siege 
mentality inside the structures of a Leninist organization. Abinales argues 
that such a view de-historicizes the phenomenon, and that the specific 
socioeconomic features of Mindanao at the time account for the particular 
ferocity of the campaign there. However, given the fact that anti-DPA “ex- 
cesses” were also committed elsewhere, it is more likely that a combination 
of those factors explains the singular intensity and spread of the campaign 
in Mindanao. i ‘fication movement, the key Mindanao 
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cadres were vilified—and all their ideas along with them—for being the 
instigators of one of the Party's most devastating experiences. The rights 
and wrongs of these accusations are still being debated. 


Disaster looms unseen 


By 1985, the national revolutionary movement was a serious threat 
to the state: the CPP claimed around 30,000 members; fifty-nine guerrilla 
fronts had been established. The government believed the NPA to number 
around 24,000 regulars and part-timers. There were reportedly more than 
ten “encounters” per day between the military and the NPA, more than 60 
percent of them occurring in Mindanao. At its ninth plenum, in October 
1985, the Central Committee declared that the next major task was the 
overthrow of the U.S.-Marcos dictatorship (i.e., victory in the “antifascist” 
struggle) which could catapult the war into the stalemate stage. A three- 
year program was adopted to intensify the revolution on all fronts, centered 
on the continuing regularization of the people's army. In order.to improve 
planning and coordination of the intensification, the plenum ratified the 
establishment of an NPA “General Command” composed of five members, 
all but one of whom was.a KS member. This was one of the steps in the 
process of “develop[ing] a separate structure for the Army,” first approved 
at the 1980 Central Committee plenum.” When Sison later suggested that 
the NPA General Command was acting somehow against the wishes of the 
CPP leadership in the 1980s, in its bid for a “quick military victory,” the 
General Command replied: “the GC was given the command of coordi- 
nated campaigns and operations by the central leadership of the Party.” 
But the KT-KS also noted in 1992 that the 1985 plenum had “upheld” the 
protracted people’s war strategy, which decision was important “in pre- 
venting the insurrectionist influence from growing much 
stronger...[although the Plenum still harbored] a strong desire to hasten 
the leap to a higher stage of the war.”” Rocamora, too; observes that there 
was some sort of shift “back to basics” at this time.”” The more orthodox 
members of the KS had perhaps recognized by now the potential threat 
coming from the recent strategic innovations. 

The CPP was not expecting Marcos’ 1985 Presidential election an- 
nouncement, made soon after the ninth plenum. The central leadership had 
a vision of the revolution rolling inexorably on towards a strategic shift and 
sameninpastootentinns maatetede 
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marginalization. This was most apparent in the urban areas, especially Metro 
Manila, where the conservative anti-Marcos forces were able to translate their 
newly re-found political indignation into a peaceful victory over the dicta- 
torship, leaving the revolutionaries on the sidelines. 
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BS CHAPTER 4 


Politics in the City 1: 
United Front Building under Martial Law 


Prior TO SEPTEMBER 1972, the Communist Party of the Philippines 
(CPP) had helped to create and lead the “parliament of the streets” in 
towns and cities, while attempting to establish the New People’s Army 
(NPA)in the rural areas. The declaration of martial law confirmed and 
strengthened the CPP’s commitment to the theory that urban political strug- 
gles are secondary to the armed struggle. Activity in urban areas was not 
only of lesser importance, but was also objectively restricted mainly to 
“underground” forms. For the moment, the role of the Party in the cities 
was to support the NPA—ideologically and materially—and to build un- 
derground national-democratic cells and Party branches. One of the key 
tasks of city cadres was to “improv[e] underground methods” because they 
are vital for “propaganda work,” and to facilitate other Party tasks, includ- 
ing “intelligence and internal communications as well as communications 
with allies.” Activists were counselled to be cautious since martial law in- 
cluded “the license to do the worst possible harm” to the Party and the 
people. On the political front, the CPP pledged to “help reestablish the 
democratic rights of all anti-fascist forces” and to “pave the way for a na- 
tional coalition government where the working class, peasantry, urban petty 
bourgeoisie and the national bourgeoisie are fairly and justly represented.” 
To this end, Party tasks in the cities were to “build revolutionary trade 
unions”: to set up “open student organizations and underground co- 
ordinating committees”; and to “win over” the petit-bourgecisie.' 

Given prevailing conditions, however, Metro Manila activists began 
their open political work among the urban poor communities. First, nearly 
60 percent of the urban population lived below the poverty line and around 
one quarter of Manila’s population lived in squatter areas with few or no 
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amenities, under the constant threat of eviction. Second, colleges were 
closed down and factories were closely watched for signs of political sub- 
version, “so it was the communities who were really holding the ball, so to 
speak.” Third, some of these communities had been politically active in 
the past and once again became the sites of religious groups’ organizing 
efforts. 

The Zone One Tondo Organizations (ZOTO) had been set up in 1970 
to fight evictions from foreshore areas of Manila Bay. In 1973-74, CPP cad- 
res (often working in legal Christian organizations) returned to these areas 
to reorganize or establish new groups around social justice issues pertain- 
ing to squatter communities. Conditions were harsh and dangerous but as 
one organizer noted, “there were no big ideological problems during that 
time [and] in two to three years, we had organized many community 
organizations and then federated them on an intermunicipal level.”* By 
the end of the decade, the World Bank (WB), which was financing many of 
the “Urban Upgrading Projects” being carried out, had warned Marcos 
that “it is in the urban areas where the level of political awareness is high- 
est and the possibility of new sources of disruption the greatest.” 

Student activists played a crucial role in the community anti-evic- 
tion campaigns. But in 1976, the Party instructed urban units to focus on 
increasing the number of workers’ organizations and the number of work- 
ers involved in broader activities: “We do not wish to diminish youth 
organizing [or to] discourage [student] activists...But we wish to give full 
play to the workers’ role...in community affairs.” The leadership wanted 
the Party’s organized base in the urban centers to reflect the theory that the 
proletariat leads the revolution. “We want a large mass of Party members 
who are of worker and peasant status because...we want to accomplish 
gigantic tasks that mainly concern and involve them and because we want 
to counteract and dilute the negative influences that Party members com- 
ing from other classes are liable to bring into the Party.”? Prior to martial 
law, student activists had played the central part in leading the re-estab- 
lishment of the Communist Party, through the creation of the Left's “cul- 
tural revolution.” Now, they were to serve as the propaganda force for the 
revolution and to supply cadres to help the “basic forces” do the main 
work.® 

In these early years, CPP organizing among workers was to be lim- 
ited to underground forms including “workers’ caucuses” and “study 
groups.” “For the time being” the leadership said, “open actions such as 
strikes and picketings” were impossible.’ But within three years, workers 
demonstrated that they were more restless than the CPP assumed. The 
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strike in October 1975 by 5,000 workers at the La Tondeiia distillery in 
Manila has gone down in the history of the dictatorship—not only in CPP 
mythology—as a crucial breaking through the silence imposed by the au- 
thoritarian. For the CPP, this industrial strike is a source of greater satis- 
faction than the urban poor resistance. However, the extent to which the 
union at La Tondefia was influenced by the Party is unclear, despite Sison’s 
later claims that it was “initiated” by the CPP® Edgar Jopson and Fr. Luis 
Jalandoni, both communists by then, were with the Church Labor Center, 
which provided guidance to the workers after they had decided to strike. 
Given that these two at first advised the workers not to strike,? it seems 
unlikely that CPP members had organized the action. Notable also is the 
fact that even this strike was necessarily a cross-sectoral affair, including 
men and women of the cloth and students, who shielded the workers from 
the military. In those times, radical Christians were often a crucial source 
of support for the CPP activists.” Politically too, they were very impor- 
tant; some of the earliest activities in favor of broad democratic demands 
were “undertaken by the church groups...projecting mainly human rights 
issues.”"? 

The La Tondenia strike sparked a series of workers’ actions in Manila, 
mostly spontaneous strikes, but also demonstrations. While these were a 
welcome resistance to martial rule, CPP leaders were concerned about the 
way the Manila-Rizal Regional Party Committee (KR-MR, Komiteng 
Rehiyonal-Manila-Rizal) approached the task of organizing workers. It was 
too focused on mounting visible political actions: It is a “Left? opportunist 
notion,” they said, to believe that “there can be no revolutionary struggle 
when there are no strikes, demonstrations and other conspicuous mass ac- 
tions.” In Manila, the task of “building the revolutionary underground was 
sacrificed” as the cadres focused too much on “economic struggles.” The 
‘Central Committee was reminding KR-MR that the essential importance of 
organizing workers (like all other “basic sectors”) is for the revolution, i.e., 
in underground cells and Party branches. While “at this stage...the main 
form of struggle in the cities is legal,” the Party said, “legal forms of struggle 
shield the illegal forms and expand their areas for manoeuvre [while] the 
illegal forms...provide firm foundation and direction for the legal forms.” 
Building the underground structures is more important than waging legal 
campaigns though the latter may facilitate the former.° 

Before the end of 1976, the wave of strikes that followed the one at 
La Tondena had ended and industrial action as a whole ebbed until the end 
of 1980. The Central Committee reminded cadres that “the strike move- 
ment [will] deepen if...we consistently perform our agitation-propaganda 
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and organizational work.”"* When it was next at its peak, in 1981, it had 
been preceded by “a gradual accumulation of strength” over the previous 
year.!? 

In brief, until the late 1970s, urban work was for the most part non- 
political, because the key task was to build the revolutionary underground 
structures. Miguel says that urban CPP units were reduced to “support 
groups” whose work was “political [only] in the sense of using the infra- 
structure for...pro-NPA, pro-armed struggle propaganda.” At the time, the 
vast majority of Party cadres were convinced of the need to give primary 
attention to the armed struggle; but with hindsight, this approach is seen 
as having been responsible for “stifling, reducing or limiting” urban work. 
Some Metro Manila cadres began to be frustrated by the narrow concep- 
tion of urban political work and were impatient to promote open mass 


resistance to the dictatorship. 


Ufios: Making waves 


In 1974, the Manila-Rizal Regional Party Committee proposed form- 
ing a political alliance with some “fettered elements of the Marcos regime” 
who were attempting to revive the 1935 constitution. For the past two 
years the urban mass movement had ebbed and cadres were asking them- 
selves “what is the form [of struggle] and slogan that can enliven [it] 
again...that can unite as many sectors of the population [as possible] and 
make an assault on the legal hold of Marcos?” The plan was “to come up 
with a parallel campaign” to that of the bourgeois opposition, and eventu- 
ally join them in a legal united front. The object of the campaign was to 
“divide Marcos [from] the other reactionaries,” and in the process spread 
the national democratic message further and perhaps dictate the “antifascist” 
agenda.!° 
Behind this objective was perhaps a somewhat heretical view of the 
role of the city in the overall struggle, but its implications remained 
untheorized. Fortuna insists that he and his comrades were not question- 
ing the need for a “people's war” but believed that the capital city was of 
greater significance than the Party leadership assumed: “[if] you get Ma- 
nila,” he said, “you get a large part of the Philippines.” The city could help 
create a revolutionary situation rather than simply play a supporting role 
in a drama scripted and enacted by the people’s army in the countryside. 
Part of the capital’s contribution to the revolution, KR-MR cadres thought, 
would be the mobilization of the masses along with the “middle forces,” 
demanding an end to martial law. At the very least, it was necessary to end 
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the political lull and perhaps force a “change.of personality” in the govern- 
ment. That might give the revolutionary movement more political space in 
which to organize. Fortuna now says he was quite easily talked out of the 
proposal when the central leadership disapproved. The Manila branch had 
“no allies in the Central Committee” and Sison “was really a figure of such 
prestige” that it was difficult to argue with him. Sison and the KT-KS re- 
minded the Manila-Rizal branch that the Party's aim “is not simply to build 
up the mass movement per se,” but to rebuild only at a time and in a man- 
ner suitable to the protracted people's war strategy. The proposal to cam- 
paign around the constitution would be “giving the initiative to the bour- 
geois reformers,” they said. “If you can call it a debate,” Fortuna says, “we 
had a debate with the Central Committee, but after about four exchanges 
we were prevailed upon not to continue.” 

The 1974 dispute was the first of several between the KR-MR and 
the Central Committee over the next several years and Jones is right to say 
that these disputes involved “fundamental differences over...the role of 
urban forces in a people’s war.”!” But the explanation for the confronta- 
tions is both more complex and less profound than this view implies. The 
KR-MR cadres were struggling to rethink the narrow view of the urban 
political struggle in the Party's overall revolutionary strategy, but they were 
incapable of articulating that challenge in any convincing way. One of the 
reasons is that the emerging theoretical frustrations were overlaid—and 
perhaps distorted—by territorial and personal differences. There have been 
considerable tensions not only between these two major units of the CPF, 
but also between the KR-MR and other national Party units whose work 
centers mainly on Metro Manila: between MR and the United Front Com- 
mission (UFC): between MR and the National Organizing Committee; and 
also between the latter and the UFC. The personality and leadership style 
of Filemon Lagman, the head of the KR-MR in the late 1970s (and again in 
the early 1990s), often compounded the disputes. Alliances among Party 
organs based in Metro Manila have not been stable either, but have shifted 
depending on the issue at stake.”* 

Nevertheless, in 1975, the Manila-Rizal Executive Committee (un- 
der Lagman’s leadership) again raised the question of the city’s role in the 
revolution when it announced its intention to participate in a campaign to 
demand elections which would be “the last alternative for a ‘peaceful revo- 
lution, before the majority...understand and support the only true 
alternative...the armed revolution for national democracy.” The urban 
masses, they said, would be prepared to defend demands for an end to 
martial rule: after that, the Party would raise their struggle to greater heights. 
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However, the KT-KS disputed the notion that the masses were Teady to 
take to the streets to defend a bourgeois-led legal campaign and rejecteg 
the proposal to join reactionary forces in making a reformist demand, which 
would undermine revolutionary campaigns.”° Still, the Manila cadres dig 
not give up their ideas about creating ang isang ufios (a wave) of protest to 


break Marcos’ hold on power. 


A breach threatens 


Under increasing domestic and international pressure to re-estab- 
ocracy, in 1978 Marcos declared that the govern- 
” process, to move from what he called 
“liberalism.” In reality, this meant 


lish a semblance of dem 
ment would begin a “normalization 


his “constitutional authoritarianism” to 
“coopting elements of the opposition elite, squeezing out more dangerous 


rivals, and crushing violent opponents while maintaining Marcos family 
control.””! ‘The first step was to call an election for an Interim Batasang 
Pambansa (National Assembly, IBP) in which the opposition would be al- 
lowed to run. The CPP declared that the IBP was a “gimmick,” and would 
have no real power because of Marcos’ veto. The problem was not simply 
that the President and his new party, the Kilusang Bagong Lipunan (New 
Society Movement, KBL) would cheat their way to victory, but that “it is 
not through elections such as [this] that a meaningful change can be made 
in the political and economic situation.” The KT-KS declared that the CPP 
would support a boycott of the election and organize protests against it.” 

But the KT-MR had already decided to participate, through the LABAN 
(Lakas ng Bayan, People’s Power) campaign, led by Benigno Aquino (from 
prison). The LABAN ticket even fielded national democrat personalities, 
including Alex Boncayao and Trinidad Herrera, an activist who came out 
of the ZOTO campaigns a few years earlier. Nilo Tayag and Bernabe 
Buscayno also ran (from prison) for provincial seats in these elections.” 
The Secretary of the KT-MR claimed that in the city, they did not expect to 
win anything, but wanted to use the opportunity for propaganda and 
organizing purposes. When the KT-KS insisted that the boycott policy be 
observed, the KT-MR voted to disregard the directive, claiming that to aban- 
don the campaign would create “chaos and confusion in our ranks, not to 
mention among our allies.” 

The election was fraudulent, as even the U.S. Embassy had predicted, 
but the results (no LABAN candidate in Metro Manila won a seat) were not 
quietly accepted entirely. More demonstrations ended in the arrest of sev- 
eral people, including some prominent elite figures. Several years later, the 
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CPP said that were it not for “internal debates between the Central Com- 
mittee and the Manila-Rizal Regional Party Committee,” which prevented 
the correct organization from being carried out, the demonstrations would 
have been just the start of a mass protest movement across the country.?° 
But since the KT-KS at the time had actually refuted the Manila-Rizal lead- 
ership’s claim that the “basic masses” would come out in force against the 
dictatorship, we can probably judge this remark as politically motivated 
and in bad faith. : 

Faced with its first serious case of insubordination, the KT-KS was 
determined to act decisively, but not without at least a show of democracy. It 
called a special conference to debate the matter. The Manila cadres argued, 
in a repeat of the 1975. election proposal and making heavy use of Lenin's, 
Left Wing Communism, an Infantile Disorder, that the IBP election had pre- 
sented a tactical opportunity to exploit a rift between fractions of the ruling 
class. Moreover, the election was part of the anti-fascist struggle, the “tacti- 
cal significance” of which was that it could “create a revolutionary situation” 
leading to the downfall of the dictatorship. This was unacceptable to the 
Central Committee on several counts, not least because in the Party's analy- 
sis, in a “semi-colonial, semi-feudal” society a revolutionary situation is not 
created, it is already “inherent, chronic and constant.” 

The Central Committee recognized that the KT-MR’s tactics may have 
had more deleterious effects on the basic revolutionary project than on 
tuling class hegemony. The 1978 election was the first opportunity since 
the declaration of martial law for an “anti-Marcos, anti-communist ‘third 
alternative” to become a real political force. If the Party helped “anti-Marcos 
reactionaries” to topple the dictator, the KT-KS argued, it would then have 
a great deal of trouble further advancing the armed struggle, the goal of 
which was the seizure of state power from the hands of all bourgeois poli- 
ticians and their imperialist backers. The Party leadership did not want 
martial law to be lifted in the absence of any strategic gain.”’ 

After weeks of heated and tense discussion—which included threats 
by some KT-MR members to split the Party—the leadership charged the 
Secretary and other members of the KT-MR with “factionalism” and meted 
out “disciplinary actions.” Lagman was removed as leader of the MR-KR 
and was replaced by Jopson. This created some bitterness, but it was an- 
other situation about which we must be wary of drawing seemingly obvi- 
ous conclusions. First, the KT-KS did not gratuitously crush an ideological 
dispute by organizational fiat (as they did in 1992-93). The recently-consti- 
tuted central leadership was battling to maintain control in the face of a seri- 
ous threat to the CPP’s stability from a tendency that did not have widespread 
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support. By this time, Fortuna says, “Joma was no longer in command 
[and] somehow the center was weakened, the prestige of the leadership 
was not as strong as it was in earlier years.” Some frustrated cadres seem- 
ingly were willing to put the new leadership's strength to a test, making 
some quite serious provocations which earned the most pugnacious of 
them demotion and transfers to the countryside. Those more marginally 
involved were dealt with more leniently. 

More importantly, the dispute was not simply a breach between a 
strategically hide-bound leadership and a more theoretically sophisticated 
regional branch. Certainly, the Manila group raised crucial questions about 
the urban aspect of the revolutionary strategy that the central leadership 
could not answer to everyone's satisfaction. But, says former MR cadre 
Nathaniel, their theory scarcely “deviated” from the protracted people's 
war theory and consequently, did not seem to be coherent. The contradic- 
tions involved in trying to graft a different tactical approach to electoral 
participation on to the Party's basic analysis left other key cadres uncon- 
vinced and hence inclined to go along with “the center.” Precisely because 
they did not challenge enough of the analytical framework within which 
they argued, the Manila group could not fashion a coherent argument for 
its choice of tactics. 

In this light, Gregg Jones’ conclusion that in 1978, “an opportunity 
to carefully redefine CPP policies toward the prickly question of participa- 
tion in elections and alliances...was allowed to pass,””* is somewhat glib. 
At the time, a substantial divergence from the strategv could not have come 
from inside the Party: “One [became] a member of the CPP because of [a] 
belief...in the primacy of the armed struggle to achieve power. The CPP 
was founded on armed struggle; that was the cutting edge...In 78, the CPP 
was just in its ninth year, and not mature enough to detach itself from the 
original sin, as it were. No one in the CPP, not even the most avant- 
garde...could have seen things in a qualitatively different way.” Too few 
years had passed since the CPP had established itself on the basis of con- 
demning the old Party’s parliamentary strategy. A bid to redefine the CPP 
position on electoral participation would need to have been accompanied 
by a much more sophisticated analysis of the state than was presented by 
anyone inside the CPP at the time. The dissenters were not theoretically 
equipped to develop such a thorough critique of the Party’s “basic princi- 
ples” and therefore could not articulate a strategy that involved CPP en- 
gagement with bourgeois forces so ideologically indistinct from the ruling 
coalition. That was too difficult a task at a time when Marcos was blatantly 
monopolizing the exercise of political power. 
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Le Monde and the united front 


By the end of the 1970s, the CPP-NPA was established in the coun- 
tryside and the leadership wanted to ensure the commensurate effective 
growth of the urban united front. The first of the changes to effect this was 
the restructuring of united front work in Metro Manila, some months after 
(but not simply because of) the 1978 dispute between the Manila-Rizal 
Regional Committee and the Central Committee. Mass movement work in 
the national capital was now to be organized along “sectoral” rather than 
territorial lines, so the MR-KR was folded down and national “line” or 
sectoral commissions and committees took up its work, particularly the 
National Commission for Mass Movements (NCMM). It was an established 
CPP organizing principle to focus on the most “advanced” sections of any 
social group so that they would push forward the most “backward” ele- 
ments in their wake. The Party leadership hoped that “enlightened” mem- 
bers of the petit-bourgeoisie and middle classes in the urban areas would 
be radicalized by their closer proximity to the more militant (“advanced”) 
elements in legal sectoral organizations. 

In 1979, the Party leadership decided that new strategies were re- 
quired for united front work and the open mass movement, so a number of 
top CPP intellectuals formed a group known as Le Monde, headed by Isagani 
Serrano (then a KT-KS member). The national political context was that 
the Marcos regime was moving towards crisis, after having won some res- 
pite two years earlier in its conflict with the MNLF in Mindanao, through 
the Tripoli agreement. It was under increasing pressure at home and abroad 
to lift martial law. A crucial question for the CPP in this context was the 
matter of the strategic united front, i.e., a political formation that could 
make the transition from underground and legal struggles against the dic- 
tatorship to a post-Marcos government. Le Monde cadres made a number 
of proposals regarding the “basic sectors,” the “middle forces” and the more 
conservative anti-Marcos opposition. Some of the proposals were rejected 
almost immediately, some were taken up only in part, and others were 
adopted virtually intact. 

The Le Monde group is of singular importance in the story of the 
Party’s theoretical development because it generated some of the most in- 
teresting ideas for CPP engagement in the legal political arenas. The pro- 
posals signalled the emergence of post-Leninist, post-Maoist thought within 
the CPP which, however, was not really to blossom until after February 
1986 and most of the former Le Monde cadres had moved quietly away 
from the Party. One of the two major splits in 1992-93 can be attributed in 
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part at least to the refusal of the Party leadership to address major theoreti- 
cal questions first raised or alluded to by the Le Monde group. 

Under Le Monde, there were two “special united front groups” 
(SUFGs). SUFG 1 covered the trade unions, peasants and urban poor,” its 
most significant achievement was the establishment of a national trade 
union centre. The parallel proposal for a legal federation of peasant organiza- 
tions was not accepted at the time. Not everyone supported the trade un- 
ion proposal, either, because the Party's strength among workers was con- 
sidered insufficient to sustain such a movement: Party branches were too 
few, and “we [didn’t] have so many trade unions under our influence.”» 
But Serrano had confidence in the power of ideas and argued that the Party 
need not wait until it controlled a large number of unions or federations 
before “engaging in the battle for hegemony” with the other union federa- 
tions. This was an overturning of the standard CPP procedure of organiz- 
ing in “painstaking” or “solid” fashion (“a principle to ensure the [correct] 
class basis” of the organization)” in favor of a “sweeping” strategy whereby 
revolutionaries engage in hegemonic battle at the higher levels of a move- 
ment. Serrano notes that his argument has been described as an aspect of 
“insurrectionism,” “because [we] were trying to speed things up, using 
umbrella structures...and [allegedly] forgetting about the basic work at the 
factory floor.” But at the time, both the Party chairperson and other KT-KS 
members were convinced by Serrano’s arguments. 

In May 1980 the Kilusang Mayo Uno (May First Movement, KMU) 
was officially launched as the “genuine” union movement in contrast to 
the government-sponsored Trade Union Congress of the Philippines 
(TUCP). The KMU was intended to be a broad political movement for 
workers, so the following year, KMU cadres initiated the formation of the 
Pagkakaisa ng Manggagawang Pilipino (PMP, Union of Filipino Workers) 
to focus on the “economic demands of the workers and [on] uniting the 
still fractured labor movement.”” 

A year after KMU’s founding, industrial action peaked again: in 1981, 
there were around 260 strikes across the country, involving nearly 100,000 
workers and lasting an average of 18 days each.* In 1982, there were fewer 
strikes (158), but they lasted on average nearly double the number of days 
and resulted in more than twice as many labor hours lost (13.4 million).” 
Strikes and political protests then ebbed again as employers and the gov- 
ernment fought back, afraid that the CPP was gaining the kind of influ- 
ence in the urban labor movement that it was winning in rural areas. On 
top of the enactment of some repressive legislative decrees, offices were raided, 
and office-holders and activists were arrested in a military crackdown.” The 
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Party admitted that the trade union movement was badly affected and that 
even underground organizations were damaged. After a period of recovery, 
and matching the then broad wave of protest against the Marcos regime, a 
record of 282 strikes occurred in 1984. 

Some of the NCMM’s attempts at broader political projects involving 
workers were less successful than the trade union-building. In the context 
of an economy that had only a small working class, the Le Monde group 
had proposed the aklasang bayan (later named welgang bayan, people's 
strike), in which striking industrial workers would be joined by transport 
workers, especially the jeepney drivers, and supported by protesters mount- 
ing street barricades, pickets and rallies. The objective was to cause maxi- 
mum disruption to daily economic life with maximum political visibility. 
The first attempt to launch such a strike was made in 1980. Former mass 
movement cadres recall that they were excited by the idea of a Filipino 
version of the South Korean uprising in Kwangju, though hastened to add 
that the “aklasang bayan is not an armed uprising.”*” 

Serrano says, “[we] were hoping that some spontaneous action could 
come on a wide scale, [at] the initiation of some organized forces, the trade 
unions. [But] it didn’t work...I guess I misread the times.” We can see here 
the limitations of the Le Monde concept of hegemony in these years—it 
still owed more to a Leninist notion of the vanguard role of the advanced 
segment of the proletariat than to a Gramscian concept of winning intel- 
lectual and moral leadership in a genuine united front of subordinate classes. 
Only after Benigno Aquino’s assassination did the anti-dictatorship move- 
ment manage to capture the imagination of sufficient numbers of Filipinos 
to carry off broadly ambitious protests such as the welgang bayan which 
was most successful in Mindanao in 1984-85. 


The CPP and the “special forces” —the limits of 
the united front 


Led by Horacio Morales, SUFG 2 dealt with the “special forces—the 
nationalist opposition, the anti-Marcos oppositionists, the bourgeois liber- 
als (so-called), and the various wings of the social democrats.””* So far, the 
CPP had failed to attract such elements into the National Democratic Front, 
SUFG 2 wanted to build a broader united front by narrowing the basis for 
political unity. They began to discuss ideas for an alliance within which 
the NDF would only be one force. In 1980, Serrano posed the question 

“How come it takes so long to get a [Jose W.] Diokno into a formal [united 
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front] arrangement?” Diokno symbolized an element of the middle class 
which is nationalist and democratic, and committed to militant struggle 
against imperialism and the dictatorship, but “not willing to enter into an 
arrangement with the Party.” The answers were that first, such independ- 
ent figures are unwilling to join organizations “dominated by a single party,” 
especially one so large and which has already set the parameters for the 
organization—“they don’t want to enter a house we constructed for them.” 
Second, these personalities are “legal” and unwilling, except in the most 
extraordinary circumstances, to “go underground” or join a banned 
organization promoting armed struggle. He might have added what was 
obvious to outside observers too—that the CPP’s united front program is 
“written in a highly opportunist manner, especially regarding the national 
bourgeoisie [and] in practice, most often is sectarian.””” 

Le Monde concluded that the NDF as described in “the books” could 
never be the forum for a broad political unity, a structure outside the NDF 
itself was required.” That was to be Ang Bagong Katipunan (the New 
Katipunan), the political platform of which would be organic, i.e., worked 
out by all the political allies.” This was the first substantial suggestion 
that the CPP should form a strategic (rather than simply tactical) front, 
which it did not lead. The proposal was rejected by the rest of the Party 
leadership and instead, the KI-KS proposed a narrower National Revolu- 
tionary Council, which would form the basis of a national coalition gov- 
ernment in the long-term. Morales, Serrano and Edicio de la Torre were 
working on negotiations for this when they were arrested in April 1982.” 

A crucial question was just how broad such an alliance should be, 
and the sticking point was whether it should extend as far as the most 
conservative of what used to be called the “anti-Marcos reactionaries.” Some 
thought that it should include only the Left and the liberal democratic 
wing of the traditional opposition; others wanted to include the right-wing, 
renamed the “bourgeois reformists.”*? The debate was not satisfactorily 
resolved but resulted in the formation in November 1983 of the National- 
ist Alliance for Justice, Freedom and Democracy (NAJFD), which was a 
“half-way” point between the two positions.” 

The NAJFD not only focused on human rights issues and nationalist 
demands such as the removal of U.S. military bases, but also raised “the 
interests of labor, the peasantry, students and women.” Prominent non- 
ND figures were officer-holders in it.*? Signs of Le Monde influence were 
obvious in the NAJFD plan for a National Democratic Coalition Govern- 
ment which was to be “an alliance [of] progressive and nationalist 
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torship’s downfall and are bound by the fundamental principles of democ- 
racy, nationalism and social justice, with no group, party or individual 
monopolizing decisions and affairs of government...Since the projected coa- 
lition will be quite a mixture of opposition forces, we-carmot expect any 
outright adoption of a proposal by a single group.” The democratic aspect 
of the “Democratic Republic” is emphasized: the people will enjoy, among 
other rights, “free exercise [of] all the democratic rights found in a bour- 
geois-liberal constitution.”** But in the same period, NAJFD published 
another paper, by Jose Ma. Sison, who was more circumspect about the 
place of bourgeois democratic procedures. He says that in the new state 
“there will be processes of election and appointment to fill up the organs of 
government at every level so that all patriotic and progressive classes, sec- 
tors, parties [etc. and] individuals are represented.”*” The same discrepan- 
cies were obvious between the Program for a People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic and the NDF Program in the late 1980s. 

For two years, NAJFD personalities represented the national demo- 
cratic movement in numerous broad tactical coalitions against the Marcos 
regime. But the question of Party involvement in strategic alliance with the 
bourgeois opposition had not been properly resolved, as became apparent 
in 1985 during the negotiations surrounding NAJFD's successor, the Bagong 
Alyansang Makabayan (New Patriotic Alliance, BAYAN). 

The innovations of the Special United Front Groups of the early 1980s 
were based on some novel ideas about the Party’s political work, and also on 
a more realistic view of bourgeois democratic hegemony. It is not so clear 
however that, as Porter suggests, the Le Monde cadres were “arguling] for a 
strategy that would put primary emphasis on a combination of...urban mass 
movements and united fronts with liberal democrats and reformists.”** Por- 
ter seems to think that finally, some CPP cadres were coming to the suppos- 
edly obvious and sensible realization that engagement in parliamentary poli- 
tics would be more fruitful than waging armed struggle. But at that stage, the 
Le Monde cadres were trying to incorporate a greater emphasis on both legal 
and underground urban struggles within the existing strategic framework; 
they were not rejecting the primacy of armed struggle. Their ideas were 
based on serious doubts about the adequacy of the orthodox framework, but 
these were not yet articulated fully or clearly. 

Porter's remarks perhaps do reflect an unacknowledged theoretical 
weakness in the Le Monde:analysis; i.e., a lack of clarity about the role of the 
anti-Marcos bourgeois reformers, and the relationship between a broad anti- 
Marcos front and the longer term revolutionary program. The Le Monde strat- 
egy implied a more obviously bifurcated two-stage revolutionary strategy, 
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wherein nationalist and popular aspirations were given more substantial 
structural expression than they are in the Party's PPDR. This was the seed 
of the later “popular democracy” agenda, which focused its attention on 
the democratic aspect of the national-democratic revolution program. 
However, the following words from Serrano indicate that unresolved ten- 
sions (if not contradictions) plagued the SUFG 2 discussions and hint at 
why the rest of the Party leadership was disturbed by some of their propos- 
als. They reveal a strangely inverted instrumentalist view of the mass move- 
ments: While the UFC's role was to negotiate with the “special forces” 
towards a legal political alliance, he says, the NCMM’s “specific mandate” 
was to take “care of mobilizing the base groups...and to keep the move- 
ment alive while there is this wheeling and dealing going on at the top 
among other oppositionists.” It was a way of ensuring the national demo- 
crats’ “leverage” with its allies, allowing them to say to these allies, “the 
trade unions are with us, the urban poor, the students, the religious are 
with us.” 

If this were the view of the purpose of a popular front expressed in 
meetings of CPP leaders, then it is understandable that some may have 
become nervous at the implications for revolutionary strategy. The point is 
that again, while the KT-KS can be faulted for not opening more fully the 
space for potentially radical debate about key areas of Party practice, the 
united front debate cannot be characterized as a clear-cut division between 
dogmatists and the theoretically sophisticated. Elements of the new think- 
ing were distinctly non-revolutionary and revealed a fuzzy class analysis.” 

The Le Monde leaders had had little chance to broaden their theo- 
retical reading beyond what they had studied before the declaration of 
martial law. Their questions about and discussions of the best tactics for 
the struggle were generated by their day-to-day experiences in political 
work. Later, when released from prison in 1986, they would broaden their 
studies considerably, but in the late 1970s, even the most confident intel- 
lectuals of the Party were not certain of their theoretical grounds: 


[One] always operate[s] with a theory and in my theory, there was al- 
ways [the] possibility of mistake. | even doubted my own proposals, so | 
would not die fighting for my case, knowing that I myself was not sure 
where it is going. And against somebody” who is arguing on the basis of 
certain time-honored principles that are in “the books,” it is hard to 
win...1 was caught...trying to propose something that I believed is still 
within the same...framework. 


Importantly, he says, such defeats did not automatically create 
resentment: 
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I consider ’79 to ’82 as really a time of creation and imagination about all 
these possibilities in the united front arrangements. I have been check- 
ing with people about how they [view] those times—we were all happy. 


There were some minor “hard feelings” about who got what posi- 
tions within Party organizations, he says, but nothing serious. Unlike in 
the early 1990s, the relatively lively debates then occurred during a period 
of growth and visible gains for the revolutionary movement: the mood was 
buoyant and expansive rather than pressured. 

One of the United Front Commission’s greatest successes was the 
1981 election boycott campaign. Early in 1981, Marcos officially lifted 
martial law but abrogated none of the power it had given him. This act 
failed to improve his legitimacy so he then held a plebiscite to amend the 
constitution (in ways favorable to his continued tenure as president) and 
called a presidential election. At first, the bourgeois opposition was di- 
vided on whether or not to boycott the election. The United Democratic 
Opposition (UNIDO) group, led by former senators Laurel and Aquino, 
was prepared to participate if Marcos met certain preconditions. Laurel 
wanted to run and Aquino offered to return to the Philippines from the 
U.S. (he had been permitted to travel in mid-1980 for a heart operation) to 
help him to do so. The left-wing of the social democrats and the liberal 
nationalists were still convinced that elections held under martial law could 
change nothing.*’ Collectively they dissuaded Laurel from challenging 
Marcos and without anyone credible to run against, Marcos had to provide 
his own opponent, “a political non-entity named Alejo Santos, whom peo- 
ple barely remember today.” 

The coalition for the boycott campaign, known as the “People’s 
MIND” (Movement for Independent, National Democracy) was the brain- 
child of the UFC cadres. Morales played a very influential role in consoli- 
dating the opposition unity. Despite an aggressive “Vote or Be Jailed” cam- 
paign, the boycott rate was estimated at around 50 percent. Marcos “won” 
the presidency again, but only by massive fraud. The campaign result cre- 
ated optimism about future united efforts; one commentator remarked that 
the conservative UNIDO had “found new and better friends in the arms of 
the mass-based opposition which has a mammoth following.”” But by 
1984, when the next election took place, UNIDO had decided it did not 
need its new friends; the legal opposition had begun to polarize and the 
CPP leadership had re-narrowed its focus on the armed struggle in the 
countryside. In the legal political arena, as a result of the April 1982 arrests 
and the death of Edgar Jopson, the NDs were suffering from lack of crea- 
tive, experienced UFC leadership. 
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In the early 1990s, the “Reaffirmist” Party leadership criticized the 
turn taken at the beginning of the 1980s towards “city-centered alliance 
work and political movement,” and blamed the UFC cadres for the begin- 
ning of the “deviations.”**~Certainly, though many of their proposals were 
not adopted at the time, the Le Monde group's ideas had been planted in the 
minds of the next generation of top Party cadres. At the NDF’s founding 
congress in 1990, for example, under the leadership of Ricardo Reyes 
(Serrano’s deputy in the NCMM), the structure of the NDF was changed so 
that the CPP no longer had the power of veto within it. After restoring this 
power during the Rectification campaign (and vilifying Reyes) the Party 
leadership explained that during the late 1970s and 1980s: 
Various concepts denigrating, weakening and subsequently liquidating 
the leadership of the proletariat and the Party emerged and developed in 


different lines of work on varying scales. The first coherent form of such 
concepts was that of the New Katipunan.” 


It is important to remember however that, like the decision to de- 
clare the Strategic Counter Offensive, united front work decisions made in 
that period were not somehow forced or manipulated by a disenchanted 
fraction of the Party, but rather were made and implemented by the leader- 


ship as a whole. 


The post-assassination upsurge 


The downfall of the U.S.-Marcos dictatorship is not far off. Its foundations 
are crumbling from the blows of the revolutionary struggle and from the 
effects of the ruling system’ own decay...The call for the formation of a 
democratic coalition government...is fast becoming a practical slogan.” 


..the battle lines are more clearly drawn but it appears [as if] the combat- 
ants have beat[en] each other to a mutual state of stupor and the political 
situation is fast settling into a protracted stalemate that can only be broken 
by some historical accident of grand scale.” 


The assassination of Benigno Aquino on 21 August 1983 greatly di- 
minished President Marcos’ political legitimacy. Immediately, there was a 
massive flight of capital, signalling that the Filipino bourgeoisie and inter- 
national investors had lost confidence in his capacity to control political 
events. Rumors that the president was seriously ill were also gathering 
strength. Over the next several months, as the economy descended into 
crisis and the regime refused to bring anyone to justice for Aquino’s mur- 
der, hundreds of thousands of people took to the streets under the banners 
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of alliances such as the Justice for Aquino, Justice for All (JAJA). The mid- 
dle class rallied over “issues of cronyism, mismanagement of the economy, 
human Tights violations, moral decadence under the conjugal dictatorship, 
and [the] leadership succession issue.”® 

In its statement denouncing Aquino’s assassination, the CPP extended 
its sympathies to his widow and children and recognized his “immense con- 
tributions to the struggle against the regime.” Acknowledging that the Party 
and Aquino had disagreed about strategies for getting rid of Marcos, the 
statement said that in some ways, “his efforts and ours complemented one 
another as we fought a common enemy of the Filipino people.” The Party 
was making what it thought was an apposite tactical response; over the next 
several months, it often contrasted the late Aquino’s personal sacrifices with 
the self-interested actions of other members of the bourgeois opposition. 

Ang Bayan also noted that one of the reasons for Aquino’s return to 
the Philippines was that without him, “the legal opposition forces...remained 
badly fragmented and weak.” Later, the Party claimed that the NDs “moved 
swiftly to unify...and provide direction” to the “newly activated” political 
forces,” but the claims were exaggerated. The CPP participated in the 
series of new alliances but did not dominate them, nor was it the chief 
initiator of them. Mass movement cadre, Miguel, says that initially, it was 
officially left to the national youth and student wing to put the “national 
democratic imprint” on the coalition rallies, because the Party's main fo- 
cus was the Strategic Counter Offensive and the projected shift into the 
strategic stalemate. There was a strong belief that the upsurge “was a spon- 
taneous movement [and] so in due time, would extinguish itself, burn 
itself out.” The UFC presented some plans to the central leadership who 
reportedly said, “OK, OK, you can do that. But not [with] the basic 
masses...The secondary forces, OK...but not. the major forces, our flag- 
ships. Only the petty-bourgs.” As the protest movement grew, the rest of 
the CPP leadership was forced to take it more seriously and a year or so 
later, sectoral leaders of the “basic forces” were permitted “to commit” 
their forces “fully” to the mass protests. But along with the central leader- 
ship’s interest came the desire to shape the protests in line with the Party's 
general program. In accord with its standard approach to united front work, 
the CPP saw its role in the anti-dictatorship movement as being able to 
win over the progressive elements to the revolutionary agenda and in the 
process neutralize or isolate the intractably counter-revolutionary sections. 
The influence of Le Monde was waning within the central leadership. 

Arguments within the anti-dictatorship front reflected not only ideo- 
logical cleavages but also a deep-seated reluctance on the part of many 
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Party cadres to participate in non-revolutionary politics. Regarding the 
question, for example, of whether the movement's slogan should be “Marcos 
Resign!” or “Oust Marcos!” Ang Bayan said that Marcos would never do 
his opponents “the favor” of resigning and more importantly, the call was 
inappropriate because it implied a belief that “the fascist regime is con- 
cerned for the welfare of the Philippines and the Filipino people.” While 
there were some who used this slogan “to thoroughly expose and weaken 
the regime,” there were others whose aims were less noble, who “simply 
want to be in Malacanang themselves [and] are trying to ride the crest of 
the current mass movement [in order] to bargain for a share of power in 
the reactionary state.” Even worse were the more conservative elements 
who no longer wanted Marcos’ resignation but simply demanded that 
the regime “call general elections that would be ‘free, honest and 
orderly’...even as they hypocritically mouthed the late senator's [Aquino’s] 
resolute words that there can be no deal with a dictator.” At this time, 
the CPP declared, the task was not to dilute the spontaneous anger and 
resentment against the regime, but rather to sharpen and channel it into 
militant struggle.” 

Other forces were just as suspicious or wary of the Communists. It 
was not only a matter of ideological distaste, but also a fear of being over- 
taken by the numerically superior (and armed) national democrats. The 
CPP-led mass organizations expanded significantly in the early 1980s and 
the NPA was growing rapidly.* They became even more visible after Au- 
gust 1983, for example in the successful welgang bayan in Mindanao in 
December, and in the Lakbayan (People’s March) in March 1984, when 
thousands of people from the provinces marched into the capital. Actions 
such as this provided CPP cadres with the popular support they needed to 
negotiate with other political forces and ensured that the ND message was 
taken up by the mushrooming opposition media outfits. But the Party's 
ideological strength and the relative magnitude of its mass-base did not 
translate into commensurate power at the decision-making level of politi- 
cal alliances. By 1984, the “collaborationist” section of the anti-Marcos 
opposition was becoming confident of its capacity to get rid of Marcos 
peacefully. 

Parenthetically, one of the reasons why ND influence was less than it 
might have been in the anti-Marcos movement was the lack of a leading 
personality with the broad appeal of a Jose Diokno or a Lorenzo Tanada. 
The “popular figures” were the leaders of the sectoral organizations: Ro- 
lando Olalia of the KMU, Loretta Rosales of the Alliance for Concerned 
Teachers and Elmer Mercado of the League of Filipino Students.© But they 
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did not have the necessary united front appeal. The late Edgar Jopson’s 
unique capacity to relate well both to Party members and supporters and 
to the bourgeois opposition was sorely missed: “During the time [after] 
the assassination, the perfect man for the Party would have been Ed...There 
was no other...who could do the job...of bringing the groups together.”© 
But perhaps not even Jopson would have been able to allay the fears of 
the recently-politicized middle and upper class fractions, or of the social 
democrats who were opposed to armed struggle. Questioning the “fan- 
tastic show of unity and force” of the 1984 Lakbayan, a journalist wrote 
that the marchers 


aroused a strange fascination but also a dark foreboding...Looking at 
their grim, unsmiling faces, their blistered feet and scrawny hands, the 
city folk concluded [that while] the organized masses have repeatedly 
espoused non-violence...the angry look on their faces and their fighting 
words could [indicate] that...their patience with non-violent means [is] 
wearing precariously thin.” 


“Divide and rule” works for Marcos, not for the CPP 


When Marcos announced elections to the Batasang Pambansa for 
May 1984, the opposition agreed on a unified response. The Kongreso ng 
Mamamayang Pilipino (KOMPIL, Congress of the Filipino People), of Janu- 
ary 1984 (attended by 2,400 representatives from the whole spectrum of 
opposition groups), decided to participate only if the government met a 
number of demands designed to limit the powers of the president and to 
allow the Batasan to “effect real reforms.” But Marcos ignored the ultima- 
tum. The CPP had not expected the conditions to be met and was already 
preparing for a boycott. It understood Marcos’ strategy and foreshadowed 
the possible outcomes: If Marcos and the U.S. succeed in persuading *a 
significant sector of the bourgeois opposition” to participate in the elec- 
tions, the Party said, “then they will use ‘national reconciliation’ to stifle 
the people’s protest movement, split and weaken the anti-dictatorship forces, 
and block the advance of the revolutionary movement.” Conversely, a suc- 
cessful boycott would “allow the anti-dictatorship mass movement to ex- 
tend its influence and organizing among the people...Within the demo- 
cratic coalition, mutual trust and cooperation will flourish.” Unfortu- 
nately, the first scenario was the correct one. 

Despite Marcos’ rejection of the KOMPIL demands, the conserva 
tives opted to participate in the election, deeming it the “last chance for 
democracy.” The CPP accused them of being seduced by U.S. promises 
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of assistance and of having more fear of revolution than “determination to 
persist in fighting against the dictatorship.” The social democrats, led by 
Agapito “Butz” Aquino, were not so afraid, nor was the Liberal Party, headed 
by Jovito Salonga. They decided to boycott, as did the liberal nationalists 
led by Lorenzo Tafiada and Jose Diokno (by this time, formed into the 
Kilusan sa Kapangyarihan at Karapatan ng Bayan—Movement for People’s 
Sovereignty and Democracy). If President Marcos refused to amend the 
Constitution to divest himself of legislative powers greater than those of 
the Parliament and to reinstate the writ of habeas corpus, they said, then 
the election could only be an exercise designed to advantage him and his 
U.S. backers. But he could only succeed in his plans if he had real opposi- 
tion: “it would have been pointless for the regime...only to be opposed by 
token oppositionists. Something similar to the Marcos-Santos non-contest 
in 1981 would have been counter-productive.”” The liberals had no in- 
tention of playing into Marcos’ hands in this way. 

As the boycotters had predicted, cheating and violence were rampant 
during the election, but the majority of voters turned out and the opposition 
was permitted to win a third of the Batasan seats (though it had received 
over 50 percent of the actual vote). The result served Marcos’ purpose—to 
hold elections that “at least appear[ed] to be free, orderly, honest and reflec- 
tive of popular will.” Now, he felt confident to resume his repressive policies 
against those who continued to protest his rule. Despite the savage backlash 
that followed, the gain for the conservative opposition was that the electoral 
system was seen, albeit in a flawed way, “as still capable of healing itself and 
functioning as a vehicle of popular sovereignty.”” 

In contrast, the CPP insisted that the boycott campaign had been a 
success. The election had turned into a fierce contest and the regime had 
not succeeded in its attempt to split the revolutionary forces from the rest 
of the movement. In fact, the Party believed that its own united front prin- 
ciple had prevailed, i.e., that the most conservative (the “diehards”) were 
in the process of being isolated from the progressives. Although the strug- 
gle within the movement had taken the form of the boycott vs. participa- 
tion debate, it said, “in essence, it was a struggle to influence the course of 
the anti-dictatorship front.” From now on,.those who had participated 
would have to choose between accepting “the restrictions and limits im- 
posed by the ruling clique” and joining the rest in <the militant, resolute 
democratic struggle that relies mainly on mass struggles.”” 

The obligation of all opposition elements now was to “set aside the 
differences...and take up the task of consolidating and expanding” the unity 
of the movement. The “two urgent tasks” were to intensify attacks against 
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the regime and “to persevere in the internal struggle of ideas, in order to 
move on to a higher level of unity.” Despite lip service to the idea of broad 
unity, however, the CPP was most eager to consolidate the relationship 
between the NDs and the liberal progressive wing: “We must vigorously 
force the issue of an economy in crisis and the popular demands of the 
people upon the entire bourgeois reformist camp. In the process, we win 
over or neutralize its left and middle sections while isolating its right sec- 
tion.”” But the political reality was somewhat different from the picture 
painted by the CPP. The opposition gains in the election had a more dead- 
ening effect on the mass movement than expected and the progressive sec- 
tion would not be managed or unified so easily. The Party was misreading 
political trends in an overly optimistic direction. It is not difficult to trace 
the trajectory that led to the boycott decision in 1985. 

Some analysts criticized both the communist Left and the elite op- 
position for their handling of the anti-Marcos outpourings after August 
1983. One warned that short of “an historical accident of major propor- 
tion, the current political stalemate would hold for some time.” Marcos 
had managed to out-maneuver them all and managed to keep the “political 
configuration...basically intact.” This situation was the result, Magno ar- 
gued, of the opposition’s failure to give direction to the spontaneous popu- 
lar protest following the Aquino assassination. The “anti-Marcos elite” was 
unable to translate “the popularity of its rhetoric” into concrete organiza- 
tional strength and the Left refused to develop a strategy properly incorpo- 
rating the urban protest movement. In effect, neither bloc treated the pro- 
testing masses seriously: the NDs “placed no strategic significance on the 
urban arena of open political engagement [and] the: elite 
Opposition...perceived the mass actions.merely as occasions to project them- 
selves, ultimately for electoral purposes.”” 

But this kind of critique indicates weaknesses in many people's think- 
ing at the time. For example, though Magno states that the way out of the 
stalemate could only be found by moving outside prevailing dominant 
modes of thought, he does not suggest where this might begin. He was to 
remark later that this was a large task because anyone on the Left in the 
Philippines is compelled “to engage the revolutionary paradigm and politi- 
cal praxis of the CPP.”” Second, the thetorical remark that only a “histori- 
cal accident.of major proportion” would preempt such new theorizing is 
not taken seriously. Only a few months later, a faction within the AFP 
publicly expressed its frustration at the way the military was being run. No 
commentator inside the Philippines seems to have regarded seriously the 
possibility of a rebel military intervention in the political processes. Third, 
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Magno does not seriously consider the possibility of an election in which 
Marcos would be forced to campaign against a popular candidate; and 
fourth, he did not consider the possibility of fractions within the U.S. ad- 
ministration actively encouraging all of these developments. Unforeseen 
by all opposition forces at the end of 1984, all these factors came together 
to constitute the “historical accident” that seemed so unlikely. 

Others, too, had warned that the popular unrest of mid-1983 must 
be properly directed if it were to develop into a sustained mass movement 
against the dictatorship. The first of two essays known as “the Plaridel 
Papers,” written by the imprisoned Le Monde/UFC cadres (and perhaps 
some of their fellow political prisoners) and seemingly directed at the lead- 
ership of the CPP, advised that the “reformist line” in the protest move- 
ment had the potential to “develop into a conscious component of a revo- 
lutionary uprising” under the right leadership. Indeed, it had better be 
directed to this end because the most likely of Marcos’ options at the end 
of 1983 was to resort to greater repression. The authors challenged the 
revolutionaries and reformists “to agree on a common tactical program to 
achieve the central political task at hand—to replace...Marcos...with a gov- 
ernment we can trust and support.””® In many respects, the Plaridel Pa- 
pers “did not exactly veer away from the orthodox position taken by most 
natdems on united front politics.””? But they did offer a tactical response 
that was more accommodating of non-Party elements. 

The second “Plaridel Paper” reiterated the need for an anti-Marcos 
alliance, including the traditional opposition “if it persists in its struggle 
against the dictatorship.” The opposition had now polarised into two blocs, 
it said: one which “seeks to restore elite democracy” and the other which 
“wants to establish popular democracy.” The latter bloc included both the 
national democratic Left and the rest of the progressive opposition. Ex- 
trapolating from earlier Le Monde ideas, popular democracy (“a multi-party 
system where lower- and middle-class Filipinos would compete directly 
with the elite for political power”) was envisaged as a separate stage, pre- 
ceding the comprehensive national democratic stage, involving a “differ- 
ent coalition of forces,” Since “the project of popular democracy tends to 
challenge not only the Marcos dictatorship but also the elite as a whole,” 
the authors predicted that the non-armed opposition finally would have to 
“ally itself with the armed wing. In the interim, to prepare for a possible 
peaceful transition to a post-dictatorship scenario, a “new popular coali- 
tion” should be established, including “leaders now holding government 
positions and leaders...of the people's organizations that form the backbone 
of the new legal opposition and the clandestine and armed opposition.”™ 
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This was a long way from the CPP position that only “revolutionary classes” 
would comprise the democratic coalition government of the “bourgeois 
democratic” phase of the struggle. 


Multisectoral failure 


In 1985, the CPP seemed no more prepared to initiate the kind of 
front described in the “Plaridel Papers” than it had been three years earlier. 
Efforts to establish BAYAN, the most ambitious “anti-fascist” alliance at- 
tempted so far, were impeded from the start by theoretical confusion and 
bad political habits. The Party was interested in forging unity between the 
ND and progressive bourgeois forces, but was still not ready to form a 
strategic front that it did not lead. For the CPP, a strategic front necessarily 
propagates a “comprehensive” national-democratic program; so while 
BAYAN was not intended to be simply a tactical alliance, neither could it 
be envisaged as one whose program would be organic, resulting from cross- 
factional negotiations. If it were envisaged as such, then the CPP leader- 
ship overestimated its capacity to persuade the progressive wing to accept 
ND dominance and to hew so closely to the Party line. 

An overly optimistic view of how far the other progressives were 
prepared to move towards the revolutionary option is expressed in the 
January 1985 issue of Ang Bayan, in an article entitled “Entire national 
bourgeoisie now open to revolution”: 


If, in the past, the national bourgeoisie had been content raising feeble 

protests against U.S. rule in the Philippines and tailing after whichever 

clique in the local ruling classes was installed in power...its anti-fascist 

and anti-imperialist stance has [now] firmed up...Let us foster revolu- 
“tionary unity between them and the working class. 


The liberal democrats were showing themselves to be “a genuine anti- 
dictatorship force” and although they “place too much emphasis on the 
role and significance of peaceful and open struggles,” they sometimes 
“stand opposed to collaborationist trends.” 


The key to alliance work with the liberal democrats...is a deep under- 
standing of the very essence of our revolutionary line, the creative appli- 
cation of this into flexible practice, and the firm adherence to basic prin- 
ciples in united front work...We persist in strengthening our ranks and 
in...intensifying the people's struggles. Moreover, liberal democrats unite 
with [us] also on the basis of [our] strength." 


The tone of the article is one of confident superiority in the realm not 
only of ideas but also of organizational strength. This misplaced confidence 
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caused problems when it was manifested as a vanguardist pose in the BAYAN 
negotiations. 

The story of the BAYAN failure has been told elsewhere.” Suspi- 
cions and tensions between the ideologically diverse groups erupted into 
conflicts almost immediately, and within weeks of the founding congress, 
virtually all groups and individuals not associated with the national-demo- 
cratic bloc had either walked out or gone “on leave” from their positions 
within it. The national-democrats were accused of reneging on agreements 
about how the leadership would be constituted and of stacking the con- 
gress in order to push through the changes. Conflicting accounts of 
organizational clashes aside, a key problem with the BAYAN project from 
the start was ND confusion about what sort of an alliance it was supposed 
to be. The original draft proposal declared that “real, binding, and lasting 
unity [is necessary] in order to answer all immediate and strategic questions 
as far as the urban struggle is concerned” and this unity would be based on 
“nationalist and democratic principles.” One of its goals would be to en- 
sure that the urban struggles occur “in conjunction with the efforts of all 
patriotic and freedom-loving Filipinos including those still in the govern- 
ment bureaucracy and military, those in exile and those who have taken up 
armed struggle.”® It looked in part like a strategic formation and in part 
like a less ambitious tactical formation. From the CPP’s point of view, it 
was supposed to be both of these things, with an added dimension, and 
therein lay the trouble. 

Nathan Quimpo writes that prior to BAYAN’s founding, an idea was 
put to the CPP leadership to “establish three distinct forms of multisectoral 
alliance/organization, namely: (1) a legal ND political center; (2) a broad 
anti-fascist alliance; and (3) an electoral political party.” The first was the 
strategic front; the second was a short or long-term tactical front, (leaving 
open the possibility of it becoming “more strategic”); the third was a po- 
litical party for “potential [ND] electoral candidates” so that they need not 
join other parties and hence be “subjected to their organizational disci- 
pline.” Based on their studies of united front arrangements in Nicaragua 
and El Salvador, the proponent/s (perhaps Quimpo himself) reasoned that 
separate entities were required for the different tasks. 

Believing that national politics were polarizing and that the armed 
struggle was now unstoppable, however, the Party decided otherwise. In 
place of the proposal for three separate bodies for the three separate politi- 
cal tasks, the leadership proposed the BAYAN model, “which combined 
certain elements of the three.” What happened after its founding “irrefuta- 
bly demonstrated the incorrectness...of [this] hodge-podge concept,” 
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Quimpo says. It had failed in all three aspects, most obviously as a broad 
anti-fascist alliance: the fact that it was supposed to “carry the comprehen- 
sive anti-dictatorship [line] (which is tantamount to carrying the compre- 
hensive ND political line) precluded the possibility” of success. Second, 
since it had “excluded, at the very outset” the conservative bourgeois re- 
formers, there was no potential for effectively exploiting “the rift between 
the Marcos fascist regime and the bourgeois opposition.” 

Others, who do not share Quimpo’s view, nevertheless note the con- 
ceptual confusion and the ensuing harmful effects of trying to impose revo- 
lutionary programs on those who were not prepared to accept them. In a 
united front formation like BAYAN, they say, the “backbone” should be 
“KMU and KMP and [other] open ND organizations.” Only “as the entire 
movement grows in strength [can] you expect...to draw in more and more 
people from the middle forces and even from the ranks of the enemy.”” 
This critique accords with Quimpo’s view that the leadership had overesti- 
mated the revolutionary movement’ strength. 

Years later, during the “Rectification” period, BAYAN’s failure was 
blamed on certain people’s “petty-bourgeois desire for undue haste to win 
victory in just a few years.”®° The correct procedure at the time, the Party 
leadership said, would have been to stay firmly on the “protracted” path to 
victory, regardless of the flurry of bourgeois political activity happening all 
around. For Quimpo and some of his Mindanao colleagues, on the other 
hand, the answer was to have reorganized the movement so that it was in 
the best possible position to take effective military and political advantage 
of any crisis in the ruling system. Yet for others, particularly the “popular 
democracy” tendency, the answer was to forge with pro-democracy groups 
an organic unity that transcended the orthodox united front schema. 


Snap election: the CPP’s watershed 


As the revolutionary threat grew, the economy worsened and as 
the bourgeois opposition was preparing for the 1986 local and 1987 
presidential elections, Marcos came under increasing pressure from the 
Reagan administration to silence his critics. With an overconfidence 
that was to prove disastrous, in November 1985, Marcos announced 
that he was moving the presidential election forward to February 1986. 
He would permit any opposition candidate to run and allow interna- 
tional observers to see that the election was “clean.” The KT-KS as- 
sumed that Marcos could not (would not) lose the election and with an 
overconfidence matching the Presidents, declared in the December 1985 
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issue of Ang Bayan that a boycott was again the only valid response to 
the President's machinations: 


No candidate of consequence is upholding [the people's] fundamental inter- 
ests. If at all, there is the mere possibility that exploitation and oppression 
may not be as intense under a new regime. In exchange for this are the 
illusions which aim to delay the attainment of genuine national freedom 
and democracy...The Party vigorously exposes and firmly opposes the snap 
election as a blatant swindle and evil scheme of the U.S.-Marcos clique. 


Fulfilling the hopes of the Filipino elites and the U.S. administration 
for the political isolation of the revolutionary Left, most of the legal ND 
organizations soon followed suit, though not without some painful inter- 
nal wrangling. 

The rest of the anti-Marcos opposition decided to try to beat the 
dictatorship by electoral means. After much debate, division, threatened 
splits and last-minute lobbying by Cardinal Sin, the conservative wing 
agreed to support a UNIDO ticket headed by Corazon “Cory” Aquino for 
president and Salvador Laurel for vice-president. All other opposition forces 
decided to support the campaign, even if it meant “critical participation.” 
Agreeing that the election could never usher in real social change, the 
small non-CPP revolutionary Left, for example, pointed out that neither 
could any single welgang bayan or protest rally, but that had never stopped 
the Left from using such means to further their revolutionary ends. Simi- 
larly, “the coming elections are just another (momentarily crucial and in- 
dispensable) medium of protest, another opportunity to rouse the people 
against a corrupt and repressive regime.” Moreover, they said, the 1984 
boycott had not worked and this time it was certain to be a “dismal fail- 
ure.” In the process, the Left would alienate itself from the people: 


If...we choose to boycott, [the] masses will regard us with hostility be- 
cause, with good reason, they view boycott as objectively supportive of 
the hated dictatorship. Cory Aquino does not reflect all our aspirations, 
but...she has come to represent in the mind of the people the negation of 
Marcos [and] is therefore the most appropriate symbol for a protest vote.” 


For the CPP, the political price to be paid for asserting that the Party 
understands reality better than both “the people” and other political forces 
started to become clear during the election campaign, as Aquino attracted 
bigger and bigger crowds in support of her electoral bid. Many people belong- 
ing to the CPP-led mass organizations (and even some cadres) individually 
ignored the boycott directive; organizers in some areas also ignored it, con- 
tinuing their work with opposition allies. This was not sufficient, howevel, 
to prevent the growing political marginalization of the national democrats. 

~ 
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In an effort to mitigate the worst effects of the boycott decision, 
Sison stated publicly (from prison) that “a boycott campaign waged to the 
maximum...will certainly take votes away from the opposition and allow 
these to be delivered to the regime.” He suggested that the legal ND organiza- 
tions implement only a “minimal” boycott campaign, and that even the 
underground revolutionary forces should “allow the opposition candidates 
to seek votes from their organized mass base.”® By this time, however, 
Sison’s influence had waned significantly, as that of the former head of the 
NPA, “Ka Dante,” and the former UFC leadership. All of them had made 
their views known to the Party leadership and none agreed with the boy- 
cott decision.” 

Morales and De la Torre had written that a boycott campaign would 
be “difficult...unless some key national leaders and organizations of the 
legal opposition are with us.” Any possible disorientation of the ND forces 
caused by the switch to a participation policy could be preempted by “a 
thorough orientation about tactical gains through elections, but within 
the strategy of people's war. This is the key to avoiding the error of MR in 
1978.” With some prescience, they went on to say that a formal opposi- 
tion victory was unlikely to be permitted, and “participation [would] 
allow us to be ready in the midst of the forces that will protest the elec- 
tion results...If we leave post-election protests to the legal opposition 


(because we have boycotted), they will channel it into limited reformist 


forms.”?! 


It may not be clear for some time yet, what the whole explanation is 
. for the KT-KS decision to go ahead with the boycott decision when two of 
its five members were against it as were so many other ranking cadres. 
Judging by the Politburo’s later denunciation of the decision as a “tactical 
error” and “political blunder,” had a Politburo meeting been held at the 
end of 1985, the policy would have been different. But the very top leaders 
were seemingly locked in to a stance of rejecting all bourgeois forms of 
struggle, underpinned by their reading of the intensifying repressive ac- 
tions of the regime and the growing resistance of the organized “masses.”” 
One cadre believes that the KT-KS decision can be understood in the con- 
text of the imperatives of the Strategic Counter Offensive: 


If you believe that the situation is going fast, [that it is] a revolutionary 
situation, rapidly developing towards an insurrectionary moment...you 
believe it is combustible, [then] you know that this parliamentary inter- 
vention has to be counter-acted. [But] not by participation, because the 
momentum is for the people to fight the regime...It would be contradic- 
tory to your reading of the situation and your big plan, to participate.” 
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In this case, however, the reading made by the CPP leadership 
matched neither political realities nor the views of many CPP cadres and 
rank-and-file members. 

With hindsight, we can say that the CPP probably. would have had 
little influence on events during and following the People Power revolu- 
tion even if they had participated in the election. Other progressive forces 
who were closely aligned to Aquino found themselves gradually forced or 
pushed out of positions of any influence, as Aquino mismanaged her tasks 
and succumbed to pressures from the military and U.S. advisers. But par- 
ticipation in the political processes of 1985-1986 might have begun a re- 
consideration of the Party's political analysis earlier and with less bitter- 


ness and confusion: 


[Participation] wouldn’t have catapulted the movement into power, or 
into a position near power. The benefit of an anti-boycott position mainly 
would have been to trigger a process of re-thinking strategy and tactics. 
In turn, this would have minimised the political losses between 1986 


and the present.” 
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Part III 


REVOLUTION IN DECLINE 


We were cautious to a fault...After the Aquino assassination, it was an “ei- 
ther-or” situation, either continue with the “protracted people’ war strat- 
egy” or go “insurrectional”...We tried an in between. We stuck to the pro- 
tracted people’s war strategy; but we were “open” to a shift to the 
“insurrectional strategy.” We waited until events overtook us.’ 


Las story OF the “People Power Revolution” of 22-25 February 1986, 
which ended with the installation of a new, civilian government headed 
by Corazon Aquino need only be sketched quickly here. The events were 
broadcast in all their colorful detail to the whole world and varying analy- 
ses of them can be found in other places. Briefly, during the presidential 
election campaign, Aquino attracted thousands of supporters everywhere 
she went, while Marcos was looking less and less likely to win a majerity 
of votes without massive cheating. On top of the increasingly obvious 
signs of his worsening illness, he had to contend with widely-publicized 
claims that he had not been a guerilla hero during the Japanese occupa- 
tion but had instead worked for collaborators and that his medals were 
fakes. After the election, attempts were made to rig the vote count to 
prove that Marcos had won, but they unravelled in the face of popular 
resistance, One of the first dramatic developments was the walk-out by a 
number of Commission on Elections (Comelec) vote counters who 
claimed that the results were being manipulated. On 15 February, de- 
spite declarations by the citizens’ election watch-dog organization, 
Namfrel, that the count indicated that Mrs. Aquino was ahead of Marcos, 
the Batasang Pambansa was convened to declare Marcos president and 
his running-mate Arturo Tolentino vice-president. The following day, the 
Aquino camp called a rally, attended by upwards of half a million people, 
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and announced the beginning of a civil disobedience campaign. The U.S, 
government reversed its earlier announcement that there had been cheat- 
ing “on both sides,” to say instead that it appeared that cheating by the 
Kilusang Bagong Lipunan (KBL) had been extreme. 

Meanwhile, Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile and other officers in 
the Reform the Armed Forces Movement (RAM) were planning to launch a 
coup d'etat (with the knowledge of AFP vice-chief of staff, Lt. Gen. Ramos) 
and set up a National Reconciliation Council to rule during a transition pe- 
riod until another national election. But Ramos secured support from the likes 
of Cardinal Sin for a military mutiny to force Marcos to step down, on condi- 
tion that constitutional government be restored, with Aquino at the head. The 
coup plan was leaked to the chief of staff, Major General Ver, who began ar- 
resting RAM officers. On 22 February, Enrile and Ramos gave a press confer- 
ence at Camp Aguinaldo, stating that they believed they were to be arrested, 
that the President no longer enjoyed their confidence and that he should step 
aside for Mrs. Aquino. So began the four days of extraordinary popular protest 
during which perhaps two million people gathered outside Camps Crame 
and Aguinaldo on Epifanio de los Santos Avenue (EDSA) in a day and night 
vigil to protect the military mutineers from the guns and tanks commanded by 
Ver. The order to open fire was never given, and more and more military units 
went over to the rebel side. On the morning of the 25", Aquino was sworn in 
as President by a Justice of the Supreme Court and by the end of the day, 
Marcos and his family had fled the country, in U.S. helicopters. 

The EDSA revolution was largely an affair of the national capital 
rather than a national event. In many provincial towns and villages, the 
events seemed remote, both geographically and in terms of the effects on 
the lives of ordinary people.” Later, in areas where the Communist Party of 
the Philippines-New People’s Army (CPP-NPA) was strong, the party would 
explain continued support for the armed revolution by the fact that the 
rural and urban poor remained untouched by the political changes at the 
level of national institutions. But while “EDSA” was geographically con- 
fined, the nation’s capital as the symbolic locus of power is very important 
in politics. If this were not true, then the national democratic Left might 
not have suffered the setbacks that it did after February 1986. 

Several weeks after the momentous events, the CPP Politburo met to 
assess the new situation and to review the party's recent past and future poli- 
cies. The Politburo vindicated the Komiteng Tagapagpaganap ng Komiteng 
Sentral’s (KT-KS, Executive Committee of the Central Committee) many crit- 
ics by declaring that the boycott policy had been a “tactical error” and a “major 
political blunder,” arrived at through a hasty decision-making process and a 
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flawed political assessment. The political assessment, it said, had “1...over- 
estimated U.S. capacity to impose its subjective will on local politics; 2...un- 
derestimated the bourgeois reformists’ capabilities and determination to en- 
gage the Marcos regime in a decisive contest for state power; 3. Ignored the 
fact that the Marcos clique had become extremely isolated and its capacity to 
rule was fast eroding [and]; 4...misread the people’s deep anti-fascist senti- 
ments and readiness to go beyond the confines of the electoral process in 
their determination to end the fascist dictatorship.” To help the movement 
revive itself after the demoralizing effect of being left out of overthrowing 
Marcos, the Politburo further declared that the CPP leadership would now 
encourage Party organs “to sum up their experiences regarding the boycott 
policy...Steps are being taken to encourage and develop the democratic spirit 
and democratic way of doing things in the Party.”* 

The 1986 election campaign and the ensuing popular uprising 
prompted many Party members to raise questions related to but not limited 
by the erroneous boycott decision. For a time, they were given their own 
internal “democratic space” within which to pursue such questions, includ- 
ing matters of the national democrats’ relations with other political forces; 
what difference the civilian regime made to the nature of the state; what 
might arise out of peace talks with the new government, and what reforms 
might be possible under President Aquino. Former Le Monde cadres, then 
constituting the core of the loosely grouped “popular democrats,” were among 
those raising ideas for responses appropriate to the new political conditions. 

Non-CPP activists and commentators who were disappointed at 
seeing the national democrats left on the sidelines during the most excit- 
ing event in recent Filipino history, joined in the debate. Journalist 
Conrado de Quiros discussed the differences between the “People Power” 
of the EDSA revolution and the “People’s Power” mobilized in the pre- 
ceding years by the revolutionary movement. People Power, he said, rep- 
resented a cross-sectoral and cross-class coalition against the dictator- 
ship; it was associated with spontaneity, and constituted a “moral force” 
rather than an ideological one. People’s Power, on the other hand, as- 
sumes a structure of authority based on class dichotomies, a highly or- 
ganized resistance and a focus on “external or worldly phenomena,” ex- 
plained ideologically. The CPP’s mistake was to ignore the relationship 
between “objective and subjective reality.” Perceptions, he said, are “in- 
tegral [to] the ‘objective reality’.” Hence, the masses’ view of society...must 
necessarily be part of this objective reality; its conceptions of the demo- 
cratic way of life must be an essential, and not merely a “convenient 


feature of the democratic struggle.”* 
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CPP leaders had not only failed to understand (or decided simply to 
ignore) what so many Filipinos were thinking; they also misunderstood 
US. interests. A week after the election, National Democratic Front (NDF) 
chair Antonio Zumel said that “the U.S....want stability under fascist rule” 
and therefore wanted Aquino and Marcos to work together to avoid a cri- 
sis. Aquino’s refusal to cooperate created a revolutionary situation in which 
“the moderate opposition will tend to contract as forces go to one side or 
»5In fact, the U.S. administration was interested in (conserva- 


the other. 
se, so that once it became clear that Marcos could not 


tive) stability per 
continue to rule, they accepted Aquino’s installation. Months later, when 


Fnrile was sacked from the cabinet for his destabilizing activities, the U.S. 
administration approved of his removal.° 

In the immediate euphoria following Marcos’ overthrow (which af- 
fected CPP members too), there was a brief moment of apparent unity in 
the Party around a relatively friendly reception for Aquino. Those who 
criticized the KT-KS boycott decision did want to learn from and respond 
to “the masses’ view of society.” At least for a moment. So, the CPP de- 
clared that NPA operations would be restricted to destroying the vestiges 
of “fascist” power. In the urban areas, the Party would 


campaign for the thorough exposure of the Marcos dictatorship’s crimes 
and abuses, for...due punishment [of] fascist criminals, for the indem- 
nification of their victims, for the recovery of the wealth they have plun- 
dered, for the repeal of fascist laws, and for the total dismantling of fas- 
cist structures... We must...support the initiatives of liberal and progres- 
sive forces inside and outside the government for democratic reforms. 


The CPP congratulated Aquino on the freeing of political prisoners, 
and especially on releasing Sison and Buscayno despite the protestations 
of the U.S., Defense Minister Enrile and the AFP, and it encouraged her to 
continue to “dismantle fascist politics and structures.” It also welcomed 
her reinstatement of the writ of habeas corpus, the creation of the Presi- 
dential Commission on Good Government (to recover ill-gotten wealth) 
and on Human Rights (to investigate violations of human rights by the 
AFP); and the abolition of the National Intelligence and Security Agency.’ 

By the last half of 1987, however, the CPP had declared the govern- 
ment to be fascist with a liberal facade and the international Party debate 
had been shut down. The KT-KS announced that the “animated discus- 
sions resulted in healthier inner-Party democracy and...contributed to the 
unified implementation of policies and decisions”: but added a warning 
about “petty-bourgeois reformists [who] pose a strong challenge to the 
Party’s ideological and political line.”® 4 


BY CHAPTER 5 


ses 


The People’s Army 2: 
Battling for Survival and Legitimacy 


The New People’s Army observes its 17th anniversary this March 29 amid a 
new situation that offers it both opportunities and challenges...The toppling of 
the Marcos regime as a result of the people’ uprising and military rebellion of 
February 22-25 provides living proof [of] the need for armed struggle.’ 


IvmepiateLy FOLLOWING THE People Power revolution the most or- 
thodox tendency within the Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP) 
leadership had been momentarily reined in. The Party's relatively open 
position towards President Aquino and her government reflected a com- 
promise of sorts between the pro-boycott members of the leadership and 
the rest.!° The CPP congratulated Aquino but also warned that key struc- 
tural problems remained, and called on her to mobilize her popular sup- 
port and the progressive-liberal tendency in the Cabinet to introduce 
programs for genuine land reform and nationalist industrialization." 

Although the CPP did not believe that the ascendancy of civilian 
government had weakened the case for revolution, its actions in the 
first twelve months of civilian rule demonstrated a sensitivity to public 
opinion that had not been apparent in the boycott decision. In relation 
to the armed struggle, the Party’s initial response was both to restate its 
importance and to recognize the “complications” of the new political 
situation. Reiterating its view that “a new social order” can only come 
about through the “smashing of the ruling classes’ political power,” the 
Party declared that since the bases of that power remained (“the roots 
of semi-colonialism and semi-feudalism are intact”), the people and 
the revolution still need the New People’s Army. But there was simulta- 
neous acknowledgment that under civilian rule, continued violence 
against the state required clear justification: 
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More than ever, we must elucidate on the fundamental problems of our 
country...[Especially in the urban areas] we must disseminate propa- 
ganda on concrete experiences illustrating the need...for the people's 
army, as well as the political significance and objectives of particular 


military actions. 


In this context, it was decided that the NPA would take up an “ac- 
tive defense” position, whereby military operations would be limited to 
those with the most substantial “political impact” and aimed against “the 
fascist machinery” (private armies and CHDF units). The Party also an- 
nounced that it was open to “the idea of entering into talks” about a 
ceasefire. 

The CPP’s concern for the political import of its actions was not 
confined to “the broad masses.” It was crucial for the movement to 
maintain—in some cases, regain—support among its popular base. But 
it was just as important to regain legitimacy in the eyes of the other 
organized progressive forces. The revolutionary movement had to be 
the only alternative for the liberals when their reform programs ran 
into right-wing opposition. The Party leadership believed that “contra- 
dictions within the state are most intense at present” and that if the 
Aquino government did not succeed in making “a significant social 
advance” then the state would “revert to a more ruthless fascist rule.”? 
Under these conditions, the long hoped-for united front with liberal 
democrats would become a political necessity. But the CPP did not un- 
derstand the extent to which the structures of bourgeois democracy 
function to dissipate class conflict.* Divisions between ruling class frac- 
tions did not indicate, as the CPP thought, that the state had become 
weaker, but that it had become more resilient to the effects of such 
divisions. 


...not the peace of slaves! 


The combination of the “active defense” policy and the ceasefire 
meant that the armed struggle moved into low gear between February 1986 
and February 1987. In November 1986, after four months of preliminary 
negotiations, the government and the NDF signed a 60-day ceasefire agree- 
ment. The “substantive phase of the negotiations” (discussion of political 
and economic reforms, including land reform), was to begin in January, 
but it never really started. For one thing, it was apparent that the Cabinet 
had no coherent, strategic view of the role of the ceasefire process; Aquino 
had no “vision” for the talks.© She was unwilling to cause even greater 
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perturbation among the milita 


ry by agreeing to the NDF’s substantive pro- 
posals. Similarly, 


the government's proposals were unacceptable to the NDF 
especially the amnesty plan which, the NDF asserted, illustrated the gov- 
ernments real view of the talks as part of a counter-insurgency program 
rather than a sincere attempt at political settlement.” The final sticking 
point came when the government insisted on using the new draft Consti- 
tution as the framework for change. The NDF considered the draft Consti- 
tution “pro-imperialist and anti-people,” and anyway, “a political frame- 
work was precisely what had to be negotiated,”!8 Finally, accusing the gov- 
ernment of “coddling the AFP” and the AFP of “bad faith,” the NDF an- 
nounced suspension of its participation in the talks on 22 January 1987. 
The killing of 19 peasant protesters at a rally outside Malacafiang palace 
on the same day confirmed the NDF’s decision and they formally withdrew 
from the process a day later. 

The NDF persevered in the peace negotiations for some time despite 
a number of serious provocations in the lead-up to the ceasefire. These 
included the brutal torture and murder of KMU leader Rolando Olalia, and 
the arrest of CPP chief Rudy Salas; while Salas did not have a safe conduct 
pass, his arrest was seen as a violation of “the spirit of the talks.””° There 
was debate within the movement as to the “significance and objectives” of 
the talks,”4 but whether the CPP cadres held a tactical or strategic view of 
participation in the negotiations, a public show of unity was essential be- 
cause the movement was under great pressure to make up for the boycott 
setback.Those in the Party who did not believe in the strategic value of 
peace talks understood their tactical value. It was not only the government 
who wanted the “moral high ground.”” The Party probably assumed from 
the start that the peace talks would not get very far, so theoretical differ- 
ences on the question were relatively unimportant. 

Nathan Quimpo notes that in 1986 the movement “did not have 
much opportunity to really study the question of negotiations from a stra- 
tegic viewpoint,” but added that their importance was not recognized later 
either: there is “no mention whatsoever of negotiations or negotiated po- 
litical settlement in the post-1986 draft programs of the NDF and the 
Party.” When the next series of peace talks began in 1992, Jose Sison 
made clear that those in the CPP who were unhappy about the negotia- 
tions in 1986 had gained the upper hand: “There was something wrong 
with the 1986 ceasefire agreement. It was made even before there was an 
agreed substantive agenda for discussion...[This time] the revolutionary 
movement will not repeat the same error.”” 

In 1986, some of the CPP rank-and-file membership were less con- 
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vinced than the central leadership of the wisdom of negotiating with the 
government. Kala, a former cadre in the underground health sector, won- 
dered at the time: “Why peace talks? What can we get from it?”” Many 
NPA guerrillas, too, had “a lot of reservations” about the ceasefire, chiefly 
because they could see no change in the AFP’s modus operandi in the coun- 
tryside; the leadership had “to do a lot of explaining to the ordinary fight- 
ers.”2© In some ways, the movement took a risk, as previously underground 
ND figures came into public view and guerrilla zones hitherto relatively 
closed to the AFP were rendered “open” under the ceasefire rules. But the 
ceasefire also provided an opportunity for the NPA and the underground 
movement as a whole to project itself. Open rallies, meetings and media 
conferences were held by CPP, NDF and NPA representatives in villages, 
towns and the national capital, bringing images of smiling guerrillas and 
their leaders to the whole population. It was the closest the revolutionary 
movement had ever been to projecting a national image of strength. No 
doubt Kala was not alone in later questioning the movement’ decision to 
pull out: “We're just starting and there are positive results, why get out 
now?” 

But the results were not unambiguously positive for the CPP-NDF; 
most commentators conclude that the government was the overall winner 
in the peace talks exercise. One journalist noted that while the ceasefire 
gave the NDF “an opportunity to acquire human dimensions” it did not 
afford them space to propagate their views on important socioeconomic 
issues. 


The NDF has no radio stations, no newspapers, no TV stations legally 
operating...these issues have not been getting any airing... The “human 
faces” of the NDF have most certainly been exhaustively 
photographed...[but] being a household word, like a brand of tooth- 
paste or cooking oil, does not, ipso facto, lead to power-sharing or even 
to kinder perceptions by the public.”” 


On the darker side, the April-May 1987 issue of Liberation cited a 
boast by Defense Minister Ileto that the government’ intelligence on the 
CPP had increased by 25 percent during the period. 

A final aspect of the peace talks process worth noting here is that the 
CPP did not take an entirely unified national position. Before the national 
negotiations had started in August 1986, local NDF units had begun sepa- 
rate ceasefire negotiations. In Davao del Norte, a “cessation of hostilities” 
was agreed upon between “local officials” and local NDF representatives. 
The CPP national leadership was not happy about the arrangement but 
agreed that the local unit could go ahead, describing it as an authorized 
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“test case.” A month later the agreement collapsed when the NPA retali- 
ated against an AFP Scout Ranger operation in one of the towns. Among 
other things, the CPP said, this result showed that “any agreement for 
ceasefire can only be forged at the national level.”?® But other regions too, 
took similar steps, again making the leadership nervous. In September, 
NDF-Cebu reported that it was working towards the “mitigation of armed 
hostilities...through the resolution of some immediate local problems,” 
which would help to create a “favorable atmosphere” for the national ne- 
gotiations. It was careful to point out, however, that a “comprehensive 
agreement” could only occur at the national level, as the failed Davao del 
Norte experiment had shown.” When the NDF pulled out of the national 
level talks, some regional NDF organizations explicitly rejected govern- 
ment offers of local level talks; others reportedly took them up. 


Guerrilla heroes defect 


One local peace deal, forged months before the national ceasefire, 
took a very different form, much to the dismay of the CPP. In September 
1986, the Cordillera People’s Liberation Army (CPLA) signed a ceasefire 
agreement with the Aquino government in return for the promise of a 
plebiscite on autonomy for the region. The CPLA had been formed a few 
months earlier by Fr. Conrado Balweg, an NPA commander in the Cordillera, 
and an NPA company, both of whom broke away from the CPP-NPA. Their 
stated reasons for doing so included dissatisfaction with CPP analysis of 
socioeconomic and political conditions in the Cordillera and its failure to 
make the “Cordillera question” the priority in political work in the region; 
differences with the Party over attitudes towards the new government; and 
the dominance of non-indigenous people in the regional Party leadership. 
The CPLA set up its own political wing, the Cordillera Bodong Adminis- 
tration (CBA), as a rival to the CPP-led Cordillera People’s Democratic 
Front (CDPF) and to bolster its campaign for Cordillera self-determina- 
tion. The long-term political goal was to see the Cordillera peoples be- 
come one of a number of autonomous nations within a federated Philip- 
Pine republic.*° 

Fr. Balweg was something of a cult figure in his native Cordilleras 
and was known nationally and internationally as one of the NPA “rebel 
Priests.” His defection was a boost to the Aquino government and a blow 
to the CPP, whose morale and political influence were already at a low ebb. 
At the time of the break, Balweg was in temporary suspension from the 
Party, as a disciplinary action for “financial and sexual opportunism,” which 
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CPP members believed had a strong bearing on his decision to split from 
the Party2! But this news, made public by the CPP, as likely worked against 
the Party as for it, since it appeared to be an attempt to avoid addressing 
the more substantial issues at stake.” Balweg and his colleagues were rais- 
ing questions that weakened the CPP’s political myth of “the Filipino peo- 
ple” struggling together against imperialist and comprador enemies. 

The defection was the first of several instances of deep-rooted theo- 
retical or strategic tensions left unresolved under the dictatorship, erupt- 
ing in the new political circumstances. In particular, it is an example of the 
CPP’s failure to win solid commitment to its modernist, nationalist project. 
But unlike the idea of a united front with the Moros of Mindanao which 
never got off the ground, the Cordillera people’s incorporation into the 
national-democratic revolution appeared to have been one of the Party's 
successes. In some practical senses, it was, but the theoretical disagree- 
ments of earlier years had not been resolved to the satisfaction of signifi- 
cant elements of the movement: 

it is now apparent that a section of the CPDF maintained their initial 

ideas about the Cordillera. By [early] 1986...two trends within the same 


movement had become irreconcilable. [The] indigenist trend wanted to 
implement their own ideas and analysis.” 


The change of political conditions in 1986 revealed that the earlier 
resolution was at least in part a tactical or pragmatic accommodation by 
the dissenters, rather than an ideological victory by the communists. 


The people’s support for the NPA during the time of Marcos was more of 
an alliance between the CPP and the ethnic minorities. The people ac- 
cepted the NPAs assistance in their struggle against government and 
military intervention...[But] even those joining the CPP did not inter- 


nalise the CPP’s general program.” 


It seems clear now that Balweg, for one, was neither a communist 
nor a national democrat, but rather a local leader who fought for local 
demands under the umbrella of a national armed movement against the 
oppressive central state. He says that when the Cordillera peoples and the 
CPP-NPA battled the dictatorship together, it was because they had a com- 
mon enemy, not because the indigenous people recognized themselves in 
the Party's descriptions of reality: “The Cordillera struggle...started from 
spontaneous mass movements which revolved around tribal interests, not 
sectoral or class interests.” Nor did they share the CPP’s view of the “main 
contradiction”: “national oppression,” not imperialism, was the main prob- 
lem for the mountain ethnic minorities. 
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It isa continuing...human rights struggle for homeland...The Cordillerans 
are the original inhabitants of their homeland and through the centuries 
of colonisation, they never gave up their integrity as a people. But they 
are colonised now. It is from this colonisation that we want to be 
liberated...The struggle of the Cordillera people is a struggle for nation- 
ality.** 


The CPP offered recognition of cultural difference and the right to 
some form of autonomy for “national minorities,” but not the right to 
nationhood in this sense. 

Questions asked in the 1970s about the prevailing mode of produc- 
tion in the Cordillera were raised again in 1986. The CPLA asserted that 
there was no “feudalism” among the mountain communities and that the 
discourse of class struggle cannot articulate its problems or their solu- 
tions.*° Nor is the anti-imperialist struggle sufficient to resolve social con- 
tradictions; on the contrary, to defeat the “colonialism represented by the 
government of the Philippines” is the first task of the Cordillera people.*’ 
Furthermore, the CPLA believes that the “communalism” of Cordillera 
society has something to teach the revolutionary movement about social 
intercourse. The bodong, they say, is a “repository of positive human rela- 
tions, social values, moral attitudes and spiritual wealth,” the kind of val- 
ues aspired to by the “revolutionaries and visionaries of the majority peo- 
ple” but who cannot see that they are “already existing in the country.”* 

The CPP and the CPDF reject many of the CPLA claims. In reality, 
they argue, “you cannot separate or isolate the Cordillera from the devel- 
opment and movement of class relations in the whole country...[There is] 
the massive inflow of capitalist goods even in interior Cordillera [and] 
capitalist exploitation indirectly affects even the most backward area.” The 
main political question then is not about land ownership, but about “con- 

trol of resources.” The Cordillera struggle must be part of the overall na- 
tional-democratic revolution because “resources in the Cordillera are in 
the hands of the imperialist/comprador bourgeois classes.”*? 

The 1980s indigenist trend in the Cordillera movement failed politi- 
cally on two fronts: the governments final offer on self-determination, the 
Organic Act for the Cordillera Autonomous Region, was unacceptable to 
the CPLA; in the plebiscite, only one northern Luzon province voted in 
favor of it. Nor did the CPLA-CBA succeed in replacing the CPDF and the 
broader Cordillera People’s Alliance (CPA) as the major representative or- 
ganizations for the Cordillera people. In the years following the break, the 
CPLA lost more credibility as Balwegs group increasingly cooperated with 
local authorities (including the AFP) in their bid to defeat the CPP-NPA in the 
region.” But the organizational incapacities, and ideological and personal 
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weaknesses of those within the ranks of dissenting indigenous voices may 
not suffice forever to maintain CPP dominance among the organized forces 
in the Cordillera. In the Philippines as in the rest of the world, trends in 
liberation discourses point to a growing recognition of difference and di- 
versity, and the trend is especially strong in the struggles for indigenous 
peoples’ rights. Indigenous demands will not be easily incorporated and 
contained in the CPP’s modernist project for the “liberation” of a nation- 
state. 

The second public, though less dramatic, defection from the armed 
struggle must have been an even greater blow to the CPP. Bernabe Buscayno 
was the closest thing to a national folk hero that the CPP-NPA ever had. 
When he was released from prison, he did not return to the underground, 
but promised instead to support President Aquino’s reform efforts. Under- 
standing that the majority of the government was “conservative, from the 
right,” Buscayno argued that the movement should “support the progres- 
sive and democratic programs of the government...[W]e should organize 
the people on the grass-roots level and use again the people’s power to 
prevent a fascist come-back and U.S. influence in our politics. And make 
the people’s power a base of support for Cory Aquino.” On the personal 
level, in the new political situation, he intended to work in the open, legal 


Ul 


arena.* 
Buscayno’s stance was not hostile towards the Party as was Balwegs, 


but his critique was perhaps more profound. There were two important 
reasons for relegating the armed struggle to second place, he argued. First, 
political conditions were now different—the democratic space was offi- 
cial—and second, it was a period of “political stagnation or revolutionary 
ebb” for the movement. Most Filipinos believed that it was “people’s power” 
that had ousted the dictator and the Party now had to win back the legiti- 
macy it had lost. Such a situation called for “new analyses, perspectives, 
and stress [on] legal and parliamentary forms of struggle.” The latter would 
be more effective for “organizing and politically educating a greater number 
of people, and in making them aware of the true nature of the regime.” The 
democratic space was also strategically important, he said: “it is a prereq- 
uisite for the preparatory stage of the revolution. It is our duty to defend, 
expand and maximize its usefulness in order to speed up the process 
of...mobilizing the forces of the revolution.” | 

Buscayno may have overestimated what the Left could gain in the 
politico-legal arena. He and the other six ND candidates who ran for Lower 
House seats in the 1987 national elections polled poorly (see chapter six). He 
perhaps also underestimated the speed at which certain right-wing elements 
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would move beyond the control of the government and the ease with which. 


Aquino would be driven further to the right. By early 1987, the democratic 
space was being decreased for the Left by a spate of political assassinations 
of well-known ND personalities; in June, Buscayno himself survived an 
assassination attempt (though two travelling companions did not). Not 
long before, he had criticized the CPP in Metro Manila for its own urban 
assassination campaign, which, he warned, was provoking retaliatory ac- 
tions beyond the Party’s capacity to control.*® Shortly afterwards, he re- 
turned to his home town in Tarlac, to do the kind of “grass roots” organiz- 
ing he considered necessary. He and others in the area set up the People’s 
Livelihood Foundation, Inc., “to assist farmers...in bringing about for them- 
selves a.viable, sustainable and effective livelihood system that will pro- 
vide permanent economic benefits through...cooperativism.”** So far as 
this writer knows, he has neither officially resigned nor been expelled from 
the CPP, though he has become persona non grata within the movement. 
Party members are loath to discuss him publicly and they scorn the coop- 
erative program. Officially, the CPP has written “Ka Dante” out of its his- 
tory; post-1986 Party documents no longer mention his role in establish- 
ing the NPA in 1969. 

CPP documents do, on the other hand, make explicit reference to 
Balweg and implicit reference to Nemesio Dimafiles, as “factionalist and 
defeatist elements.”*° Dimafiles, another well-known guerrilla leader, re- 
signed from the CPP in 1987 along with thirteen other cadres in Negros 
who had been suspected of forming a faction within the Party (see chapter 
two). Dimafiles, too, was opposed to the continuation of the armed strug- 
gle: “We fought a war because there was no possibility or opportunity for 
peaceful change under the Marcos dictatorship. But where the light of peace, 
no matter how dim, shines through, the argument for war is lost.* 

This was not the first time that Dimafiles had had doubts about the 
military aspect of the revolution. As Secretary of the Regional Committee in 
the early years of guerrilla zone preparation in Negros, it is said he had been 
less than enthusiastic about carrying out tactical offensives against the AFF, 
preferring to avoid “getting into any trouble with the military” so that the 
NPA might focus on “socioeconomic projects.”*” This constituted a devia- 
tion from the official people’s war strategy but, in another instance of CPP 
regional self-determination, this was how the NPA proceeded in south-west 
Negros until a “summing-up” meeting in 1981. By that time, there was still 
only one guerrilla front on the island and the rest of the regional leadership 
wanted to improve the NPAs rate of growth. After much discussion, the 
conference “corrected the wrong tendencies of economism and Dimafiles’ 
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‘peace’ line, and lack of Party-building.”*” Dimafiles was demoted to deputy- 
secretary, but remained a cadre “in good standing” until 1986.” 

Dimafiles had perhaps, like others, simply harbored his doubts for 
some time, as a matter of political expediency. After February 1986, exter- 
nal political conditions gave doubters like him the space, courage or other 
impetus to restate their questions. Those who were not confident of ar- 
ticulating their criticisms effectively, either in theoretical or organizational 
terms, simply left the movement. When the Dimafiles splinter group (the 
“Popular Liberation Front”) itself later split amid allegations of misuse of 
NGO-donated funds and betrayal of NPA secrets to.the military, it was 
even easier for the CPP to dismiss their criticisms as the complaints of self- 
interested individuals who clearly had not been committed communists. 
Other critics could not be dismissed so easily when they articulated their 


concerns within Party circles. 


A moment of internal democratic space 


The officially sanctioned period of open debate within the national 
democratic movement lasted only 12 months and was marked by a theo- Ye 
retical and political caution that undermined its potential for radical change. 
This is most likely because the very decision to conduct such a debate was 
“a compromise between those who defended the strategic line and those 
who demanded that it be reassessed.”° Nathaniel, former National Urban 
Commision cadre, believes that the narrowness of the assessment “resulted: 


in a lot of damage”: 


[Had the leadership] acknowledged that the boycott led to strategic prob- 
lems, we [would have] had to address those strategic problems. That 
would have provided a larger framework for rethinking. [Instead], it was 
reduced to a simple tactical error, [so] it was but logical that the policies 
would be more of the same. 


Some cadres tried to broaden the terms of the debate but it remained 
within the limits implied by the leadership's analysis. 

It has been said that during this time, “dissident cadres campaigned 
openly for an alternative to the people’s war strategy,” proof of which is 
supposed to be the “Villalobos” papers propagating the “insurrectionary” 
line.>! But this is an overstatement; the Villalobos papers expressed the 
most radical edge of the dissent rather than the general position. Villalobos 
[Quimpo] states unambiguously and explicitly that Party strategy, not just 
tactics or even “the strategic line,” had been wrong for some years and 
suggests what should have been done differently from 1983 onwards. This 
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is not a minor point; what seems like a matter of semantics is actually a 
serious process of negotiation within the demarcation lines of CPP theo- 
retical tenets. For to challenge the protracted people’s war strategy was to 
challenge the very notion of the revolution itself. The syllogism semi-colo- 
nial, semi-feudal society requires national democratic revolution in the form of 
a protracted people’ war of encircling the cities from the countryside and relies 
on the peasantry as its main force, effectively functioned to discourage any 
proposal to change the strategy. By the rules of its logic, any such proposal 
should be preceded by an explanation of how the mode of production has 
changed. One of the strongest aspects of this discursive package is that the 
content of revolutionary strategy is fully identified with the people’ war. 
Moreover, the people’s war can only be the protracted people’s war as de- 
fined by the Party leadership. Thus, the area for debate is a minefield of 
meanings which only the bravest enter on anything but tiptoes. 

For a short while in 1986, this minefield was less dangerous than it 
would be again later, but “the problem of general theoretical deficiency...and 
the undeveloped tradition of criticism and debate within the Party” en- 
sured that most cadres raised crucial questions rather circumspectly.” Sev- 
eral suggested that the boycott error reflected a deeper malaise in Party 
theory but they tended to focus on the failures in united front work, where 
the movement's problems were most apparent in 1985-86. Fewer were pre- 
pared openly to question the notion of the protracted people's war per se. 
Summing up its critique of the boycott policy, for example, the National 
Youth and Student Department of the Party wrote: 


Behind the boycott tactics lurk the deep-rooted problems concerning 
the antifascist struggle, the parliamentary struggle, the united front, the 
urban mass movement and generally speaking, the whole strategy and 
tactics of the Philippine revolution. It goes without saying that the ideo- 
logical roots of the multifarious problems [should] be submitted to a 
rigorous examination.” 


In the second issue of Praktika, these ideas were expanded in a more 
substantial critique of the Politburo’s May 1986 resolution, including its 
assessment of the Aquino government and the Party's current tasks. The 
boycott error was not only a tactical error, it was argued: “the strategic 
question of overthrowing the dictatorship and seizing power became the 
most urgent question during the snap election.” The Party had failed to 
grasp that in this context, the anti-dictatorship united front was critical be- 
cause “the political struggle at that crucial juncture became more decisive 
than the armed struggle.” Specifically, the popular uprising “was conclusive 
proof of the viability of insurrection as [a decisive] form of struggle.” Now, 
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when the biggest threat to the bourgeois-democratic gains made with 
Aquino’s ascendancy was a right-wing military coup or “ultraright putsch,” 
the Party should, among other things, study the practice of urban insur. 
rection.” 
In a paper titled “Where the Party Faltered (An Analysis of the Snap 
Polls and the February Uprising),” Nathan Quimpo discussed the notion 
of insurrection in more details than this. He bluntly accused the Party of 
having missed the opportunity for a political victory in 1986 because it 
refused to change its strategy even though, from August 1983, a real revo- 
lutionary situation was emerging for the first time since 1972. Considering 
the magnitude of this mistake, the Politburo’s analysis of the boycott “er- 
ror” was inadequate: “it is not enough to examine the tactics employed in 
the last three months of the dictatorship...As communists...we should ana- 
lyse not just the end-game tactics, but more importantly, the strategy as a 
whole.” The CPP’s problem, he insisted, lay in its fixation on the protracted 
people's war regardless of conditions. It had failed to see that the growing 
mass protests in the mid-1980s could erupt into an uprising because it 
disregarded the “spontaneous factor.” Had the Party recognized the impor- 
tance of spontaneous actions, it could have participated in the election 
with the view to leading militant protests (including uprisings to take hold 
of “town halls, provincial capitals...AFP detachments,” etc.) when it be- 
came known that the regime had “rigged the polls.” 
Under those circumstances, if the Enrile and Ramos mutiny had still 
been successful, “the Left would already have gained a formidable posi- 
tion.” It might have “taken the lead in building revolutionary committees 
and people's organizations” which could have entered a power sharing al- 
rangement with the bourgeois national government, “similar to that under 
the Kerensky regime after the Russian February Revolution. The Left would 
then have been ina strong position to eventually seize power or leadership 
either peacefully or through its own version of the Russian October Revo- 
lution.” But all this could have happened only if the CPP had changed its 
strategy some time earlier. Had the party studied other modern revolu- 
tions more carefully, Quimpo said, it would have known that in the vast 
majority of successful liberation struggles in the second half of this cen- 
tury, revolutionary leaderships had “either resorted to other strategies or 
more radical shifts” in their people’s war strategies. The Party should face 
up to the fact that the contemporary Philippines had much more in com- 
mon with, for example, Nicaragua in the 1970s than it had with pre-1949 
China, and that therefore, the CPP’s basic strategic assumptions were long- 
overdue for review.* 


—— 


—“~ 
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In the sequel paper, Quimpo explains the insurrectionary strategy in 
more detail, comparing it with the orthodox people’s war strategy. In sum- 
mary, the insurrectionary strategy envisages political victory within a few 
years, presupposing a “revolutionary situation”; though he insists this is 
not the “quick military victory” denounced later by the KT-KS. On the 
contrary, the key aspect of the insurrectionary strategy is its emphasis on 
the political struggle: “The political forces play the decisive role and the 
military forces, the supportive role.” It is also more “urban-centred” though 
it “combines the struggle in the cities and the countryside.” Furthermore, 
guerrilla warfare is both urban and rural-based and never becomes “regu- 
lar mobile warfare or positional warfare,” but is closely integrated with 
“political mass actions.” Finally, the insurrectionary strategy demands “a 
flexible [less sectarian] policy of alliances with opposition bourgeoisie.” 
Most importantly, the strategy must be adopted as a whole, it cannot be 
taken piecemeal. The strategic modifications that had been made in the 
early 1980s were partial and grafted on to the orthodoxy in a way that 
doomed the Party to failure. Criticizing not only the most uncompromis- 
ing cadres but also those who were most amenable to change, Quimpo 
remarks that even “those who were open to the ‘fast track method’ [i.e., 
the insurrectionary model] were still inclined to pursue primarily the ‘slow 
track method’.” The Party tried to be both things at once and was over- 
taken by the unforeseen political events.”° 

The Villalobos papers became almost infamous within the Party, al- 
though there seems to have been little direct engagement with the ideas 
therein, Those who did read them were uncomfortable with the strength 
of his criticisms: “Where I think a lot of people got shaken up was the 
questions that were being raised on strategy. At the time, I was the only 
one who was taking the whole [debate] into the [question of] strategy.” 
Quimpo received little feedback.*” Nathaniel’s view was typical among lead- 
ing dissident cadres in Manila at the end of 1992: 


Many articulated his position [but] it had no immediate result of pro- 
voking debate and convincing people to his side...It is quite possible 
that his style turned off some people...He made some definitive state- 
ments and he openly challenged Joma [Sison]. Well, maybe what he did 
contribute to the whole process of rethinking, but [not] in the immedi- 
ate term...At that time, it would have been better if the approach was 


more polite, more diplomatic. 


This is difficult to accept in the light of the fact that other critics 
were more diplomatic than Villalobos and yet fared no better than he. 

The debate within the CPP was closed down in early 1987 without 
the leadership having made any significant changes to Party strategy in 
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response to important questions about the nature of the regime, the bal- 
ance between military and political struggles, and the attitude towards al- 
lies. This time, it really had missed a crucial opportunity to redefine Party 


policy. Instead, the CPP returned its focus to armed struggle in the coun- 


tryside. 
Total war? Total victory! 


The revolution needs a long period of time to build and consolidate its armed 
strength and broad mass support.™ 


e to do so in the shortest possible 


If the AFP is to win the war, it must striv 
39 


time...the AFP general strategy must be “war of quick decision. 


When the national peace talks collapsed in January 1987, President 
Aquino declared “total war” against the communists. In turn, the CPP 
vowed to intensify the guerrilla war on all fronts. The state had been show- 
ing its “true character” for months, the Party said, and it began to refer to 
the government as the “U.S.-Aquino regime” and Aquino as a “puppet” of 
U.S. imperialism. In Ang Bayan’s January issue what previously had been 
called the “liberal” aspect of government was now dismissed as a “mere 
facade” for fascism. Others argued that “the Rightward drift of the Aquino 
government has yet to reach the point of irreversibility” and challenged 
the ND Left to help to ensure that it did not.” But as far as most (though 
not all) of the CPP central leadership was concerned, the governments 
return to outright war against the revolutionary forces was simply the state 
acting as it always must in a semi-colonial, semi-feudal society. It repeated 
that the justification for armed struggle does not rest on the prevailing 
“form of rule” but on which classes “dominate society”: 


It is a form of struggle waged by the people to challenge the monopoly of 
power by the ruling big comprador and big landlord classes under the 
aegis of U.S. imperialism.” 


Since the Aquino government had shown itself to be unwilling to 
dismantle that monopoly, henceforth, the Politburo declared, the CPP's 
main task was to renew preparations for the shift into the Strategic Coun- 
ter Offensive sub-stage, which they believed was within sight.” 
This turned out to be another misjudgment of political trends but it 
must be understood that the CPP leadership was under a great deal of 
strain at the time and some objective conditions made it difficult to hold 
back the return to orthodoxy. The communist Left was under increasing 
———— 
—— 
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attack, at first from the AFP and their supporters in government, and then 
from President Aquino as she herself came under increasing pressure from 
the same forces. By the end of January 1987, three coup d’état attempts (or 
threats) had been staged. Enrile had been relieved of his post as Defense 
Minister (and was replaced by Lieutenant-General Rafael Ileto) for in- 
volvement in two of the coup attempts, but the left-wing Labor Minister, 
Augusto Sanchez, was sacrificed at the same time to mollify other right- 
wing elements. Ileto and Ramos became more and more influential in the 
Aquino cabinet because, as military men who vowed to uphold the Presi- 
dent’ civilian authority over the AFP, they stood between her and the coup 
plotters. However, “they were no less paranoid about communism” than 
Enrile, and they strengthened the position of hardliners within the CPP 
leadership.™ 

A more direct threat to the revolutionary movement in the cities 
were the increasing attacks on the legal Left by rebel elements in the AFP. 
Less than twelve months after the assassination of Rolando Olalia, Secre- 
tary-General of BAYAN Leandro Alejandro was killed by gunmen in broad 
daylight outside the BAYAN office in suburban Quezon City. Political 
organizations were reporting greatly increased surveillance of their offices 
and staff: for them, the “democratic space” was rapidly contracting. In the 
countryside, the AFP was “using heavy artillery, aerial bombardment and 
strafing” more often than before.® A total of sixty AFP battalions were 
deployed in areas under CPP-NPA influence; not including PC battalions. 
Amnesty International reported that the general patterns of human rights 
violations continued under the Aquino regime and that “political killings 
were being committed on a large scale.”®” All these developments were 
bolstering orthodox arguments within the CPP about the nature of the 
state and the need for a full return to the people's war strategy. A long-time 
political observer said: “It is indeed ironic that the former moderate oppo- 
sition which always insisted on ‘exhausting all peaceful means’ in the strug- 
gle against the Marcos dictatorship has lost its patience [with the Left] so 
quickly now that it is in power.”™ 

In mid-1987, the NPA launched its first “nationally coordinated of- 
fensive” staging “more than 600 big and small guerrilla operations” in two 
months.” (It has been admitted since that the 1987 “national offensive” 
was staged as a diversion for the CPP’s attempt to “receiv[e] heavy weap- 
ons from abroad,” which failed.)” {mplying satisfaction with the idea that 
the state had been provoked into showing its “true character,’ the Party 
later noted that the offensive “fuelled the violent conflicts among the reac- 
_ Uonaries which erupted in the August 27 [attempted] coup @’état.”” This 
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was precisely the attitude considered inappropriate for the times by other 
Left forces and some elements of the national democratic movement itself, 
They believed that if the gravest threat to what little democracy had been 
gained by the EDSA revolution were the possibility of another military 
coup, then the revolutionary movement should desist from even inadvert- 
ently strengthening that threat. From a different perspective—one that ig- 
nores the question of the Party's responsibility to avoid inviting further 
repression—the 1992-93 Party leadership criticized the offensive as “mili- 
tary adventurism...which exacted a heavy toll on the revolutionary forces 
in both urban and rural areas.”” 

The AFP’s Total War campaign inflicted serious damage on the revo- 
lutionary forces over the next three years. “Oplan Mamamayan” (People/ 
Citizenry) involved both bigger military operations and a theoretically more 
sophisticated campaign to deprive the guerrillas of their bases of support. 
At first, the CPP declared that it was merely a “continuation” of Marcos’ 
1982 anti-insurgency scheme. But it was not. There was at least one new 
aspect: the military was encouraging fanatical and often bizarre “vigilante” 
groups “to do the messy part of the job” for them.” By the end of 1987, 
there were many scores of these vigilante groups, active in thirty-seven 
provinces. Some of their members were former sympathizers of the CPP- 
NPA, in Davao City for example.” People in CPP-influenced communities 
were terrorized into joining under threat of being identified publicly as 
communists and therefore marked targets for assassination. 

CPP cadres of Negros Occidental tell of a group of vigilantes who 
formerly had been a harmless “religious group” until AFP officers did 
“propaganda work” among them, telling them that the communists are 
atheists and therefore must be killed. They patrolled around in groups of 
50 to 100 at a time, armed only with bolos because they believed them- 
selves immune to bullets. “The peasants are more afraid of them than of 
the military, because they will kill you brutally [and] get your liver, your 
head, your eyes, eat your liver. [It is] primitive brutality.” The CPP’s mod- 
ernist revolution was up against distinctly pre-modern cultural phenom- 
ena mobilized by the state in the countryside, the “sea” in which the guer- 
rilla forces where supposed to swim. 


Can you imagine a squad of nine or ten guerrillas being attacked by a 
horde of 50 to 100 bolo-wielding fanatics? It happened to us... There was 
a case where the NPAs attacked the Philippine Divine Mission...Almost 
100 fascist fanatics came out of their camp, holding their bolos and 
screaming. Our comrades had to fire at them; ‘sus, it's a pity. Later on, 
they [the fanatics] learned that they could be harmed by bullets; then 
they were turned into CAFGUs.” 
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The cadres admitted that ransacking, looting, burning and killing by 
these groups sometimes provoked similar, revenge attacks by NPA units 
and local militias on vigilante-controlled villages. At sucha time, Fernandez 
said, “vengeance” was uppermost in their minds and “politics was blurred.” 

The revolutionary forces were similarly unprepared for another as- 
pect of the counter-insurgency program. Manifold versions of a “gradual 
constriction” strategy were developed and tested by different sections of 
the AFP, assisted by ex-communists Nilo Tayag and Victor Corpuz. In 1988 
the Lambat Bitag (Net Trap) scheme was adopted by the AFP, incorporat- 
ing ideas from various existing plans. There were four stages: 


CLEARING villages of rebel influence... HOLDING the areas... CONSOLI- 
DATING them by training civilian militiamen to keep security patrols 
when the military leaves. [And] DEVELOPING the areas with the help 
of government service.” 


In the first stage, the army deployed Special Operations Teams (SOTs) 
to conduct civil, intelligence (assisted by local vigilantes/CAFGU) and 
military operations. But the strategy did not unfold exactly as planned. 
First, the military was highly factionalized, so orders were not necessarily 
carried out—local commanders often fell back on “the old method of ‘search 
and destroy’ [using the] usual tactics of hamletting and dispersing troops.” 
Second, the plan was flawed because “the government simply does not 
have the resources to garrison each of the 8,496 NPA controlled villages 
with its own SOT.”” Despite these problems, however, the strategy took 
its toll on the CPP’s mass bases. 

One of the AFP’s nine “priority targets” was Negros Occidental, 
(where the “primitive” actions of the vigilantes so rattled the NPA). “Op- 
eration Thunderbolt” was a massive military offensive, involving the evacu- 
ation of around 35,000 people from their villages while the AFP bom- 
barded the areas with artillery fire and bombs to drive out the guerrillas.” 
Follow-up aspects of the operation caused further trouble for the revolu- 
tionary forces. When the “socioeconomic projects” were introduced in 
guerrilla zones, the NPA destroyed them, because they were part of the 
counter-insurgency strategy. For example, Fernandez explains, when a 
cooperative was established to distribute a carabao, “the NPA attacked, 
confiscated the carabao, confiscated the goods.” The locals were not im- 
pressed and asked, “Why? This is helping us in our production and that is 
our cooperative store.” They were complaining that the NPA was “no 
different from the AFP.” 

These cadres now say that the strategic counter offensive had “devel- 
Oped in our consciousness...too much reliance on the [military] strength of 
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the people's army.” But probably just as important, and compounding all 
other difficulties, was the fact that local and regional Party units were with- 
out explicit national guidance. A former Politburo member says that while 
the government was conducting the Total War “in a comprehensive and 
coordinated manner,” the CPP did not develop a similarly co-ordinated na- 
t it.”? This was partly because the counter-insurgency 
campaign was deemed by the Party to be “more of the same,” and partly 
because the national leadership was beset by other problems at the time. By 
1990, the mass base in the Negros Occidental guerrilla front was reduced 
from 12,000 to 3,000; the front in Negros Oriental also suffered severe losses, 

Massive military operations were being carried out in other regions 
too, and the CPP-NPA introduced some new tactics to meet the challenge, 
including “sabotage operations...directed at strategic parts of the economy.” 
In Bicol, in the last quarter of 1987, the NPA blew up at least four bridges 
and eight electricity pylons. These actions were later explained not only as 
direct sabotage but were also intended “to block AFP pursuits operations.”” 
The NPA tried to minimize inadvertent damage Or inconvenience to the 
local people resulting from these operations; for example, it was reported 
that on one occasion, after the NPA had blown up a railway bridge, they 
“posted a large sign warning that the track was out and built a large fire 
beside the sign to draw attention to the message.” Even so, locals protested 
that such actions made their working lives more difficult.” 

Another new NPA tactic was a massive increase in political assassi- 
nations, including the targeting of non-Filipinos deemed to be directly 
engaged in the counter-insurgency effort. In November 1987, the Party 
warned the U.S. administration “to stop meddling in the internal affairs of 
the Filipino people, or pay a high price,” and declared that all U.S. person- 
nel “involved in carrying out the ‘total war,” whether as advisers, intelli- 
gence operatives [or] action agents” were now regarded as “targets for at- 
tack.”® Immediately, three servicemen based at Clark Air Base were killed 
by the NPA. In April 1989, Colonel James Rowe of the Joint U.S.-RP Mili- 
tary Group was assassinated by the NPAs Alex Boncayao Brigade (ABB) in 
Metro Manila. Previously, the most high-level ABB assassination had been 
of Secretary for Local Government, Mr. Jaime Ferrer, in Manila, on 2 Au- 
gust 1987. (Ferrer had been a vocal advocate of an even greater use of 
vigilante squads in the fight against the communists.) In that year, more 
than fifty people, mostly policemen, were killed by urban assassination 
squads (“sparrow units”) in Manila alone. 

Such was the public consternation at these killings that as early as 
April 1987, the ABB had been moved to issue a statement countering what 
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it called a “massive disinformation campaign” by the military against the 
urban partisans: 


Only those police and officials who are proven to have incurred blood 
debts against the people, to be gross violators of human rights and to be 
actively involved in counter-insurgency operations are subject to 
punishment...We assure the public that the fighters and units under the 
Alex Boncayao Brigade are highly disciplined forces which adhere strictly 
to these policies and which firmly uphold the revolutionary principles 
of the National Democratic Front.” 


However, the KT-KS said later that because the assassination opera- 
tions were carried out during a period in which the government was still 
popular, they “generated a strong backlash of criticism from the middle 
forces, further added to the difficulties of the legal progressive forces in 
political positioning and maneuvering, and provoked intense police retali- 
ation on the communities.”®° Even those who initially had been in favor of 
it began to criticize the ABB's “special operations,” arguing. that the politi- 
cal reasoning behind the assassinations was not made sufficiently clear to 
those who lived beyond the urban slums (where the assassination of feared 
and hated officers came mostly as a relief.)®” The CPP’s tactical responses 
to the enormous political and military pressures it was under were proving 
inadequate to the task of regaining the revolution’s momentum. 


“The Party is faced with heavy tasks...”% 


[never] has the NPA been more misunderstood and more mistrusted than 
now.°? 


By 1988, the NPA was beset by serious problems despite having dou- 
bled its number of companies and having formed three battalions in Samar, 
northern Luzon and Mindanao (most likely as a function of the “momen- 
tum of growth during the last years of Marcos”).”” The NPAs growth and 
regularization in the mid-1980s had brought with it weighty logistical de- 
mands, i.e., a need for greater resources of all kinds, from food and shoes 
to heavy weapons. Some such difficulties had already been experienced in 
Mindanao in 1985, when large NPA formations were being built up: “there 
were some signs of strain to the organization...When you're in the process 
of experimenting with new things...there are a lot of details that you have 
to work out...For example, how do you get 100 pairs of Grosby shoes in 
every two months or so? Or how do you get so many sacks of rice.”*" In 
earlier years, NPA units grew their own food or helped local peasants with 
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planting and harvesting their crops, part of which would then be contrib- 


uted to the NPA. Now, NPA units were much larger and spent more time in 
military duties and less on “production work.” Feeding them was expen- 
sive in both financial and political terms, as peasants began to resent the 


heavy demands on their produce. 
Shortage of weapons was also a problem. While the NPA began to 


develop more home-made explosive devices and traps, units were often 
short of firearms. Given its strategy, the CPP was always going to confront 
the question of how to acquire heavy weaponry with which to engage the 
AFP in regular warfare as it approached the “stalemate” and “offensive” 
stages of war. Many believed that the Party had already reached the point 
where artillery was required but it faced this problem just when national 
and international conditions made procurement of such material very dif- 
ficult indeed. Other logistical requirements had already necessitated an 
escalation of the NPAs taxation collection (drawing even more criticism); 
further taxation was not a viable option.” Nor, despite some hopes, was 
support from communist states in Europe. In the second half of the 1980s, 
the CPP had begun to change its official attitude towards what used to be 
called the “social imperialist” states and the NDF worked hard to establish 
friendly relations with Soviet-line communist parties. But the attempts were 
made too late for any material assistance. The USSR and the eastern bloc 
were no longer inclined to assist “Third World” national liberation strug- 
gles. 

More serious than the question of procuring heavy weaponry, how- 
ever, were the Party's internal weaknesses. Not everyone agreed that the 
former was a pressing problem, but by the middle of 1988, no one could 
deny that the revolutionary movement was in trouble, especially in the 
rural areas. Intensification of the armed struggle under the SCO strategy 
had revealed grave deficiencies in the CPP and NPA, some of which had 
been experienced in Mindanao in the mid-1980s. They included “loose 
discipline, low level of techniques and tactics...underdeveloped systems of 
command and administration, unsystematic planning, intelligence, recruit- 
ment and training.” Ang Bayan reported that NPA units were not trained 
to “cope with the bigger formations, armor, artillery, and air support, and 
fortifications being increasingly employed by the enemy.”® Both military 
and non-military rural mass work was declining; “gradual constriction” 
was having an effect. In early 1988, the NPA General Command tried to 
ameliorate some of these problems by improving national coordination of 
military work. It changed NPA structures to include a political section to 
ensure “command and combat supervision in the field and:the continuous 
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strengthening of the political and military discipline of the NPA.” But this 
leadership was exercised only over military matters: “the regions or areas 
[under the direction of] the Party's territorial commissions were left to 
their own devices.””° 

In its 1988 anniversary statement, the CPP implicitly acknowledged 
its difficulties though it also asserted that the “disintegration process of 
the ruling system is irreversible” and that “total victory” for the national 
democratic struggle was still expected within ten years. However, CPP 
members were cautioned that this victory could only be won if the Party 
were strengthened “ideologically, politically, and organizationally.” Fore- 
shadowing later, more detailed criticisms of ideological weakness, the state- 
ment called on the leadership to “ensure a general level of understanding 
of the basic principles of Marxism-Leninism and the program of the na- 
tional democratic revolution,” and warned against “the purely military view- 
point.” The NPA must avoid “enlarging military formations while neglect- 
ing the development of civil organizations absolutely necessary to sustain 
the people’s army and the people’s war.” 

The growth of the main guerrilla formations must always be kept in proper 

balance with the maintenance and development of small but 

effective...units of the people’s army... The horizontal growth of the armed 

movement which is indissolubly connected with the continuous deep- 

ening of the mass base...forms the solid basis for the vertical growth of 


military formations, the development of command ability at higher lev- 
els, and coordination of large forces...for tactical offensives and offensive 


campaigns.” 


Three months later, the Party leadership in the Philippines officially 
confirmed the revolutionary movement's substantial contraction and coun- 
selled that “close links with the masses” must be re-established.” 

At the end of 1989, the Party anniversary statement indicated that 
Jose Maria Sison (by then, in exile in the Netherlands), was determined to 
direct a reorganization of the armed struggle or at least scale down the 
regularization program. Critiques of past practices became sharper. Regu- 
larization had not only improved “the overall capability, technique and 
methods of the people’s army,” he said, but had also given rise to “some 
Serious negative tendencies to one-sidedly give stress to battle requirements, 
to the strengthening of the main forces and, more recently, the hasty crea- 
tion of even bigger formations of the people's army.” This imbalance had 
weakened, delayed or prevented the proper development of “local guer- 
Tilla forces, armed propaganda units [and] people's militia in local areas.” 
While many CPP and NPA leaders concurred with some aspects of this 
assessment, it was inadequate for various reasons, including the fact that it 
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said nothing of the impact of the government’ total war policy. Some were 
strongly of the opinion that reducing the NPAs large-scale defense capa- 
bilities would leave the guerrilla zones vulnerable to destruction. 

Nevertheless, all tendencies within the CPP leadership acknowledged 
the movement's problems by now, though they did not necessarily agree on 
the exact nature or cause of those problems, nor on their solutions. There is 
still much disagreement about whether or not the building of large NPA 
formations and military regularization were “premature” and the extent to 
which they were responsible for the reduction of the mass base. There is also 
much disagreement about what theoretical and ideological tendencies un- 
derpinned these tactics. (see chapter seven.) But in 1990, it was difficult to 
argue against a general proposal to tend to “mass base-building” in the face 
of the recent losses. The directive offered some comfort to cadres such as 
Frank Fernandez and Ka Pia, who had seen their mass base decline at the 
same time as the NPA became less “humble,” and less closely integrated 
with the local people. They wanted to go “back to the orig!” that is, to return 
to the days when NPA members attended to “the immediate problems of the 
masses” and were known as the Nice People Around. On the other hand, 
this kind of turn was unwelcome to those who feared that the dissolution of 
the large NPA units would mean a contraction of the revolutionary struggle. 
Dismantling too many of them would mean a retreat from the offensive mili- 
tary stance and some of the NPAs gains of the previous few years.'® For 
these cadres, the CPP simply could not afford to return to a strategy defined 
in 1968; how long must the “protracted war” be? - 

At the March 1990 Politburo meeting, different tendencies in the 
Party leadership came to another compromise of sorts: the concept of the 
strategic counter offensive was dropped. The 1988 policy, it was decided, 
had erroneously “focused on the achievement of rather high targets in the 
formation of companies.” In its place, the CPP would adopt a strategy of “a 
combination of extensive and intensive guerrilla warfare, some elements 
of regular mobile warfare, and mass struggles and mass uprisings.” The 
new strategy incorporated an element of the insurrectionary model and 
was reminiscent of the 1980s “three strategic combinations” concept: 


Extensive and intensive guerrilla warfare complementing an extensive 
and strong mass movement ensures the closest combination of armed 
and unarmed struggles and of military work and political work on the 
widest scale. It is also through these that we bring about and develop the 
requirements such as widespread and deepgoing mass support, the re- 
serve and support forces and logistical capability needed for the fullscale 
organization of strike forces and the continuous advance of regular mo- 
‘bile warfare in the future. 
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The Politburo declared, under the section headed, “Rectification of 
errors and shortcomings,” that emphasis in army work should be on build- 
ing “platoons assigned to the localities and...strengthening of the people's 
militia.”!° 

From mid-1987, intra-Party dynamics had become increasingly frac- 
tious and the compromises made by the Politburo were inherently unsta- 
ble. In other circumstances, they might have held the leadership together 
while it developed a more solid adherence to a new strategy with which to 
face the increasingly complex political future. In 1990, the proto- 
“Reaffirmist” group was not yet strong enough to assert complete control 
over Party policy, but developments were slowly to strengthen its position 
and compound the lack of coherence and unity among those opposing 
them. They included the knowledge of the devastating anti-infiltration 
campaigns and the arrests of large numbers of top-ranking cadres. Central 
Committee member “Taning” remarked in 1992 that the year 1988 was 
“characterized by paralyzation of the whole Party organization” and things 

had scarcely improved since then. 

. In March 1988, a substantial proportion of the top Party leadership 
was arrested, including “Rolly” Kintanar, the head of the NPA; Rafael 
Baylosis, Secretary-General of the CPP; and Benjie de Vera, KI-KS mem- 
ber. (KT-KS member Juanito Rivera had been arrested the year before). 
Along with them, Party documents and computer disks containing a great 
deal of sensitive data also were seized. In total, over one hundred “national 
and regional level cadres, including a big bulk of Central Committee (CC) 
members” were arrested between 1988 and 1990. What was left of the 
central leadership directed “all units...to improve their underground meth- 
ods and to be prepared at any time to make the necessary 
adjustments...Comrades whose movements have become extremely ham- 
pered in the cities must be ready to transfer to the countryside.”!” 

Worse was to come: the March arrests of Central Committee mem- 
bers sparked off anti-infiltration campaigns such as Operation Missing Link 
in southern Luzon and Operation Olympia in the National Capital Region, 
despite knowledge of the extent of the “hysteria” caused earlier in 
Mindanao. The Luzon campaigns affected even members at the highest 
levels of the Party and between 60 to 100 people died before they were 
called off. Furthermore, both lower ranks and the local and regional 
leaderships of the CPP-NPA were significantly reduced by defections. NPA 
leader Ka Roger says that in 1988, “our guerrilla front committee was al- 
Most wiped out because everybody had left.” Former Mindanao cadres, 
Taquio and Quimpo, say that one of their members warned the central 
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leadership not to instigate a “campaign” to deal with the infiltration prob- 
lem. They explain that one of their own worst mistakes had been to start a 
campaign involving the whole Party, which soon became impossible to 
control because regional leadership orders also came to be regarded as 
“suspect.” Instead, the Party should have subjected each case of suspected 
infiltration to a careful investigation by specially appointed people. 
Reports of the numbers of those imprisoned, tortured and or killed 
in the anti-infiltration campaigns provoked accusations from some quar- 
ters that the CPP-NPA was indeed the “new Khmer Rouge.”!* While this 
is a comparison wildly off the mark in so many ways, the revelations of 
comrades executing comrades, often with little evidence of wrong-doing, 
was profoundly demoralizing. The CPP criticized itself for the mistakes, 
announced its adherence to the principles of international human rights 
laws (including Protocol 2 of the Geneva Convention), and began a proc- 
ess of making reparations to the victims’ families. However, the purges 
raised serious questions not only about the way in which the revolution- 
ary movement conducts itself during the struggle, but also about how the 
Party would manage matters of justice after a revolutionary victory. Cadres 
expressed despair at the idea that the CPP might be as unjust and oppres- 
sive in power as any previous undemocratic Filipino government. Worse 
than any number of strategic or tactical failures in the field was the thought 
that then, there was rot even a goal to which one could happily commit 
oneself. In the next few years, as the Party went through painful internal 
wrangling, this kind of demoralization resulted in the confused departure 
of even more confused members. 3 
The 1993 CPP anniversary statement claimed that from 1989, a “two- 
line struggle” had been forming within the CPP, but this is simply not the 
case. There were never only two lines of thought, about any aspect of Party 
work. (Except, perhaps, between those who wanted some kind of change 
to strategy and those who did not; but then that is a tactical way to de-- 
scribe the dynamic, not an analysis of what was happening.) There were 
differences, for example, over both military and mass movement work be- 
tween regional and central leaderships, e.g., between the center and the 
Mindanao and Visayas leaderships; and between the Manila-Rizal leader- 
ship and every other regional unit.!®° And there were differences between 
the “line” commissions of the Party, e.g., between the United Front Com- 
mission and the KT-KS; and between line commissions and other leader- 
ship groups, e.g., the National Urban Commission and the KT-MR. There 
were also differences cutting across regions and areas of work, e.g., between 
the “popular democrats” and others. There was no one “opposition,” nor 
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was there a coherent, comprehensive alternative to the protracted people's 
war strategy. The consequences of this state of affairs became all too clear 
when the “Rectification” movement began in earnest in 1992. 
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BS CHAPTER 6 
Politics in the City 2: 
United Front under Civilian Rule 


iF THE NEW political situation in early 1986 forced a reconsideration 
of New People’s Army (NPA) standard operating procedures in the rural 
areas, then legal cadres in Metro Manila were even more disconcerted. 
Intra-Party disagreements developed more quickly and more sharply in 
the capital partly because Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP) mem- 
bers and other national democratic (ND) activists there are closer to the 
other progressive groups, who began to take the Party to task for its mis- 
takes. Isabela, a CPP cadre in working in the political arena, recalls: 

The Left...was getting flak for not being visible during the EDSA uprising 

[and] for being sceptical about Cory and not giving [her] full support. It 

was being shown up as a continuous trouble-maker who is not satisfied 


with anybody, [not] even this good woman who's out to change Philippine 
society. Our allies in the middle forces...distanced themselves from us.' 


The two most important considerations in assessing the new situa- 
tion were, deciding what is best for the revolutionary movement in the 
long term, and gauging the possibilities of winning some real social, politi- 

-cal and economic reforms. For some, the second was at least as important 
as the first; for others, the possibility of reforms was a tactical matter, be- 
cause it is simply not possible “to foster liberal democracy on the basis of 
semi-colonial and semi-feudal conditions.” 

In the first edition of Ang Bayan after the EDSA revolution (March 
1986), the CPP warned that even the Armed Forces of the Philippines 
(AFP) had managed “to acquire a reformist reputation” because of the part 
it played in overthrowing Marcos. But these reformists were chiefly inter- 
ested in making the armed forces more efficient and in winning “a ‘popu- 
lar’ image” only so that they might more effectively wage war against the 
communists. “U.S. imperialism” was right behind them. It was also, the 
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CPP said, behind the moves by the World Bank (WB) and Internationa] 
Monetary Fund (IMF) to introduce economic programs that while meant 
“to alleviate somewhat the people’s economic sufferings” were also intended 
“to make economic conditions in the country more favorable for plunder 
by their exported capital.” In this, the “RApresenlelyes of the comprador 
big bourgeoisie within the coalition were assisting the forces of imperial- 
ism.” In other words, the Party implied, the state was the same as it ever 
had been. Because of the compromise being forged between the pro-boy- 
cott “hardliners” and others in the CPP leadership however, another layer 

of analysis was laid over this description, which unavoidably rendered the 

Party’s statement somewhat incoherent. 

At this stage, Ang Bayan said, the liberal-democrats in the new govern- 

‘ment coalition “hold the initiative,” and Aquino herself holds “liberal views 
on vital issues.” Objectively, the “reactionaries are stronger than the progres- 

sive liberals in the overall balance of forces” but are on the political defensive 

and thus “constrained to go along with the decisions of Mrs. Aquino.” Thus, 

“the situation remains very fluid while the governments status is yet to be 

clarified and the forces in and out of government are still firming up ‘their 

interrelationships. This augurs well for the people's assertion of their national- 

ist and democratic aspirations.” Under these circumstances the CPP should 

“sustain the strong momentum of the anti-fascist struggle and press for the 

further broadening of the scope of democratic reforms in order to strengthen 

the democratic and progressive forces and weaken the reactionaries.” 

In May, the CPP was still keeping a “wait and see” attitude towards 
the Aquino government and when reform proposals began to run into con- 
servative opposition, the Party did not adopt a triumphant air but instead 
described the conflicts as having some meaningful basis. The “heated de- 
bates within the ruling coalition,” over what to do about the insurgency 
and the sick economy, Ang Bayan said, were indicative of an “intense fun- 
damental struggle” between the ruling classes and the “middle and lower 
strata of society.” The latter were represented by the liberals and progressives 
in government, the former by conservatives such as Jaime Ongpin, Minis- 
ter of Finance, and Jose Fernandez, Governor of the Central Bank. Mrs. 
Aquino was still supporting the progressives in the coalition: “The Aquino 
government has been taking measures not to aggravate the people’s pov- 
erty, but these steps have been small and uncertain and are strongly op- 
posed by...capitalists and landlords.” It warned that her grip on “state power” 
was “precarious.” Implicitly then, there was more than one direction in 
which the state could head from here: it was not a foregone conclusion 
that it would completely “revert to type.” Moreover, there is a suggestion 
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that the revolutionary forces might play some role in seeing that it did not. 
The logical implication of this analysis is that the state does not have an 
essential nature which remains unaffected by political events and develop- 
ments, but the intellectual challenge therein was not taken up by CPP 
cadres sufficiently or in time to change the Party’s strategic direction. 

Not everyone agreed that the CPP should have taken such /an open 
attitude to the new government even in the earliest days of civilian rule. 
For some (by no means a small minority), it was the duty of revolutionary 
national democrats, in the face of popular enthusiasm for the new admin- 
istration, to stick to their revolutionary guns, as it were. It behoves them, to 
point out the underlying reality of things, to describe the “true nature” of 
the state and the regime in advance of those whose analysis is less incisive. 
If in the process they are criticized and ostracized, then while it hurts it is 
also to be expected. Isabela says, “Historically, the Left is always the one 
[first] to point out something that is [later] proven right. The first time 
that you say it, people say, ‘it’s not true’ or, ‘its not timely yet’... That is 
always...a disadvantage for the advanced forces...Even if we didn’t [call] 
it...the ‘U.S.-Aquino regime,’ Aquino would have tended towards the right 
[anyway] because she and those others with her didn’t have the political 
will [or] the ideological and political foundation to be able to resist all that 
pressure they were getting from the U.S. [and others].” 

Few would deny an underlying truth to this assessment, but non- 
Party progressives and some Party members were impatient at the CPP’s 
insistence on formulating policies according to “essences” rather than 
conjunctural realities. 

Intellectuals and activists in the non-ND Left tried in some ways to 
assure the CPP-NDE (National Democratic Front) that politically engag- 
ing with state structures and institutions to win reforms requires neither a 
jettisoning of a Marxist analysis nor an abandonment of revolutionary poli- 
tics. A member of the new socialist group, Bukluran sa Ikauunlad ng 
Sosyalistang Isip at Gawa (BISIG), advised that the state is not “a monolith 
without cracks,” but rather “is the material condensation of class forces” 
and as such it is “an arena for struggle.” This is not to say that it is not a 
class state nor that there is no ruling class. Since the bourgeoisie is the 
dominant class in the capitalist mode of production, it is also the domi- 
nant class in the capitalist state. But we know from studies of advanced 
capitalist states that, “social policies that benefit the poor” are won through 

political demands “that the ruling class cannot ignore without causing more 
trouble.” He added, however, that under prevailing political circumstances in 
the Philippines there are serious limits to the efficacy of the parliamentary 
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arena, hence, “extra-parliamentary and extra-legal struggles must retain 
[their] primacy in the struggle for liberation.”* 

Some aspects of this sort of analysis had been accepted within Party 
circles. The CPP’s 1986 statements really did reflect compromises made among 
the leadership, fragile though they were. A number of Party leaders recog- 
nized at least some difference between a “normal” and an “exceptional” state, 
though others conceded nothing of the kind at the time and later reasserted 
their views. With no hint of circumspection, the 1992 KT-KS (Komiteng 
Tagapagpaganap ng Komiteng Sentral) wrote of the early 1986 attempts to 
come to grips with the new situation: 


- 


Initially, even the Politburo had vacillated so much that in determining 
the principal target, it identified the U.S. and the ultra-Right, i.e., the 
“Enrile-Ramos faction” and the remnants of the Marcos fascist faction. 


Right from the start, in other words, the “main target” should have 
been the “U.S.-Aquino regime.” The critique continues in this fashion to 
say that while the Politburo had “recognized the essentially reactionary 
character of the Aquino regime,” it had also carelessly permitted “some 
conjuncturalist influence and views” to creep in to its decision-making. 
One of these heretical views “was the speculation that as a result of the 
EDSA uprising, the people got a share of state power so that the reaction- 
ary state itself had also become an arena of struggle for power.”* On the 
contrary, Sison explained elsewhere, the state had remained completely in 
the hands of “pro-imperialists and reactionaries” though their weaknesses 
were now revealed: “the biggest advantage gained by the revolutionary 
movement from the downfall of Marcos has been the aggravation of the 
violent contradictions among the reactionary factions.”° 

Despite the 1986 moves away from this kind of intellectual compla- 
cency, the main conclusion that CPP analysts drew from their political as- 
sessment then was wrong for other reasons. As early as May, they identified 
only two possible directions for the Filipino state: either, “significant social 
advance” or “more ruthless fascist rule.” This is why it made sense for the 
CPP to carry on building up its own armed forces and mass base in the 
countryside, and to cleave to an anti-reformist policy line in legal mass move- 
ment work. Eventually, they thought, the liberals and other progressives 
would join the national democratic forces in a revolutionary united front. It 
was not only the most conservative Party fraction which viewed likely po- 
litical developments in this way. In March 1987, Quimpo wrote: 


If the government does not make significant progress in its counter-in- 
surgency drive in the coming months or in the next few years...then the 
ruling classes will probably no longer be able to “rule in the old way.” 
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The present bourgeois liberal government will be forced te tranalorm 
itself into a fascist dictatorship...or be replaced by one. The revolution 
ary forces do not even have to chalk up spectacular advances, even mod 
erate gains could be sufficient to force the ruling system ta return to 
open terrorist rule.* 


Given the instability caused by the right-wing military rebels (for 
one), it was not an entirely outlandish prediction. But the real problem is 
that no other alternative was considered. The possibility that the state may 
just limp from one crisis to another for a number of years was not consid- 
ered at all, partly because CPP members did not foresee the damage that 
the state would manage to inflict on the revolutionary movement. Nor did 
it quite see the extent to which the combination of the new democratic 
space and the boycott mistake would open the political stage to other left- 
ist groups—dismantling long-held national democrat hegemony. 

This opening up of the Left, however, did not result in the kind of 
healthy hybrid that it might have, and the main topics of political debates 
at the time did not help the dissident thinkers inside the CPP. In fact, the 
focus on the question of the nature of the Aquino administration “wnwit: 
tingly strengthened the orthodox position.”’ As the government became 
increasingly conservative—and violently anti-communist—the orthodox 
CPP predictions appeared to be proven correct and it became easier for 
cadres and lower-level leaders to canvass the analysis on which such pre- 
dictions were based within the Party. Under this kind of pressure the emerg- 
ing dissidents were ill-equipped, theoretically and organizationally, to keep 
offering alternative analyses. Some other progressives were somewhat na- 
ive as they encouraged the national democrats to take up a more positive 
attitude towards the Aquino administration in the hope of achieving con- 
crete changes: a “prolonged political honeymoon between Cory Aquino 
and the Left would, despite their differences, go a long way toward moving 
the country towards a more progressive political order.” But then, neither 
the old elite parties nor “the U.S. and the Philippine military” would per- 
mit this “modus vivendi”...to complete her already limited program of demo- 
cratic reform; Cory Aquino will have to break with the U.S. and with the 
elite.”® With the benefit of hindsight, it is difficult to believe that Aquino 
could have taken this course whether or not the revolutionary Left had put 
down its guns and joined the parliamentary arena. She did not fight hard 
to keep the peace talks going and was not willing (or strong enough) even 
to fulfill her election promise to subject the family state, Hacienda Luisita, 
to redistributive land reform.’ 

More helpful in 1986-87 than a critique of the CPP’s analysis of class 
and state, would have been “an overall critique of ND strategy,”!° but that 
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is precisely what no one could offer. Some were inching towards it in cau- 
tious and piecemeal fashion but the Party's ideological hegemony was not 
to be dismantled so easily. And we must remember that the CPP’s domi- 
nance affected those outside the Party as well as those in it. The usual 
factors militated against CPP members developing a comprehensive alter- 
native: inadequate theoretical training, fear of creating (or appearing to 
create) disunity and the pressing everyday tasks of party and other politi- 
cal work. Later, other factors exacerbated this situation, including the dis- 
ruption and fear caused by the “anti-infiltration” campaigns. 

Some CPP members did argue for an active engagement with the 
Aquino government to achieve any potential for any liberal democratic 
reforms and nationalist economic reforms. Even if the chances were slim, 
they argued, a positive, participatory attitude was both an immediate and a 
long-term necessity for the revolutionary forces. They dismissed as circu- 
lar and self-serving the argument that a hard-line position will be -vindi- 
cated in the end. The Party leadership should not be playing the role of 

“seers” but must distinguish “between the abstract and the concrete.” 
Nathaniel says, 7 


I agree that Aquino is reactionary [and] that no fundamental changes 
could be offered by that regime. But then the question is...how would 
you develop your tactics to show that indeed Aquino is reactionary, and 
at the same time, true to your commitment to serve the people...try to 
get reforms within the system?...You have to talk about the situation in 


the concrete. 


Even minor political reforms which help to broaden the democratic 
space, for example, are crucial gains. Moreover, it was incumbent upon the 
national democrats only to make political demands that were commensu- 
rate with their objective position. Given that they were “isolated” from other 

progressive forces, Nathaniel argues, the movement should have accepted 
“the fact that we were on the defensive.” Such critics believed that the most 
important political task was to extend the democratic gains and prevent the 
return of repression and authoritarianism. Their ideas were collectively (if 
sometimes rather loosely) referred to as “popular democracy.” 


Le Monde revived: the “pop dems” 


Upon the ascendancy of civilian government, CPP members who 
had earlier raised the idea of a popular democratic front became more vo- 
cal in their call for a different approach to legal politics and others joined 
‘them. Some, like Buscayno, went so far.as to say that the armed struggle 
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should be made secondary to legal struggle. Others lobbied for a change in 
political emphasis without directly addressing the question of the people's 
war strategy. Some worked within the revolutionary movement to foster 
the ideas; others, deeply disillusioned by the Party's boycott tactic, opted 
~ to work outside of CPP structures in the “cause-oriented” groups. All shared 
the view that what few democratic gains had been made through the “Feb- 
ruary revolution” must be protected from right-wing threats and that the 
Left ought to actively promote an extension of these gains in both eco- 
nomic and political fields. 

The two most public representatives of this popular democracy ten- 
dency were Horacio Morales and Edicio de la Torre. They believed that the 
main political task at the time was 


to support the progressive programs of President Aquino so she can achieve 
basic social changes and be able to stand up to the pressure of the 
Americans...The approach should be to establish a united front between 
the liberal democrats and radical democrats against the conservatives.'! 


At a meeting after Aquino had released them and fellow political 
prisoners, two task forces were set up. One was to render assistance to 
those friends who went to work inside government structures but who 
were new to the arena. The other was to help (non-government organiza- 
tions) NGOs and people’s organizations to coordinate programs with the 
new government. (These groups faded away when the government was 
“no longer receptive” to their ideas and offers of assistance.)'* Aside from 
building a broad united front, in order to ensure that “democratization” 
would not stop at the restoration of elite two-party politics, it would be 
necessary to develop an organized popular base. Aquino herself had called 
on people “to turn the spontaneous birth of our people's power into more 
permanent structures for meaningful participation of the citizenry in the 
shaping of our nation’s future.” 

Popular democracy’s first defining element, then, is “people's par- 
ticipation”: as well as representative parliamentary structures, there should 
be “people’s consultative councils” to provide for “more direct expressions 
of the people's will and power.” Such structures would be crucial in break- 
ing down established political patterns of popular passivity and the elite 
tendency to centralize state power. The second defining element is “politi- 
cal pluralism,” which extends beyond a multiparty system devoid of any 
real ideological differences (as in the pre-Marcos congress) to a system in 
which “social democratic parties, national democratic or nationalist par- 
ties, and even socialist parties” work together to ensure a healthy democracy. 
One of the most important political requirements for this is “a commitment to 
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and skillful: practice of coalition politics”’* because a people's or popular 
democracy is different from both bourgeois/elite democracy and the “pro- 
letarian democracy” espoused by the national democrats. “People’s democ- 
racy” means that not only one class rules, but many classes. “People” in 
this political usage means a cross-class coalition. Correspondingly, the so- 
cial system is a mixed or transition system.” - 

One of the important assumptions in this view of.a democratic po- 
litical system is that “the people” and their interests will always overflow 
the state institutions intended to articulate their demands. Regardless of 
“how faithfully a government, a party and an army seek to represent and 
serve the people,” there remain “contradictions” between them which may 
“become antagonistic if not handled properly.” While “popular democracy, 
in a sense, shares the populist and even anarchist ‘bias’ for direct activity 
by people,” it recognizes a “dialectical tension” between spontaneous po- 
litical consciousness and the institutions of state power. Hence popular 
democracy gives ontological substance to the notion of “the mass line” or 
of “serving the people”; i-e., neither the state (or Party) nor “the people” 
“embody...full-blown wisdom,” but must learn from and teach each other.” 
In later “pop dem” writings, this idea is expressed as an argument for a 
vibrant civil society. . | 

For some time, these subversions of accepted notions of class inter- 
ests, the relationship of the Party to “the people,” and the nature of the 
post-revolutionary state again remained relatively untheorized. But to be 
translated into political practice the ideas entailed a number of changes to 
the conduct of Left politics. First, they implied the desirability of political 
cadres taking a different attitude to “the masses,” one which recognizes 
that genuine political empowerment is not only instrumental to revolu- 
tionary victory but also essential for a sustainable post-victory, radical so- 
ciety. Later, some mass movement cadres actively took up this idea, pat- 
ticularly in the peasant sector. Second, the pop-dems demanded an end to 
sectarianism; in popular democratic coalition work, certain “basic attitudes” 
should be adopted by the groups involved: “a) mutual recognition as Left 
and democratic forces; b) mutual stake in one another's expansion and 
growth; [and] c) mutual restraint in recruiting from each other's organized 
forces.” 

A further suggestion was fairly obviously aimed at the national demo- 
crats—the Left must learn to distinguish between winning liberal demo- 
cratic allies over to a more radical position and winning them over to pat- 
ticipation in coalition. The Left, de la Torre says, “must respect the legiti- 
mate interests of the middle [i.e., liberal democrats].” This is not only 
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sensible coalition politics but also sensible practice, for while the latter 
may be relatively small, “they can have greater political significance be- 
cause they might represent the level of political consciousness, activity 
and organization of a much greater number of people.” The purpose of all 
these new approaches is “to prevent fascist resurgence” and to offer “an 
alternative project.” At this stage, de la Torre said, the popular democracy 
project could still be “formally” incorporated into the ruling coalition, “in 
the process, pushing out the neo-fascists.” If not, then it would be “an 
opposition project.”"” 

The popular democrats addressed the task of a transitional economic 
program in a more sophisticated version of what the Le Monde group was 
trying to establish for the revolutionary program from 1979. It was a sce- 
nario for peacefully winning the first stage of the national democratic revo- 
lution. It contains all the main elements of the standard “national demo- 
cratic stage” which will precede the socialist stage: land reform, nationalist 
industrialization, open international relations, an independent relation- 
ship with the U.S., etc. And, like NDF draft programs since the early 1980s, 
it encouraged the active participation of the “national bourgeoisie” and the 
efficient utilization of both free enterprise and state planning mechanisms. 
As Morales explains it, the immediate task is economic recovery, which 
“calls for the same measures whether the long term perspective is capital- 
ist or socialist development.” Hence, a coalition of political forces should 
work together to implement these measures despite possible longer range 
disagreements; the important factor is a common commitment to an ap- 
proach that eschews a laissez-faire approach and maps a strategy of state 
intervention. | 

Mirroring the pluralist dimension in the political sphere of the popular 
democracy project, the economic transition program comprises a mixture 
of “planning and market” approaches. The program has “five key elements,” 
two of which are “an activist government” which uses fiscal and monetary 
policy and other planning tools to control market relations in the interests of 
“both efficiency and equity;” and “a vibrant network of people's organiza- 
tions” to effect a real transfer of power to “new centers,” i.e., to different 
classes or class fractions, and different geographical areas. “Empowerment 
taps the people’s own potential to enable them to take responsibility for 
their own- development. Self-reliance and self-management are...inherent 
in the process of community development.” The other key elements are: 
“A thoroughgoing agrarian reform,” which can only be implemented if 
government “insulate(s] the decision-making machinery from landed in- 

terests;” an industrialization strategy focusing more on production for 
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domestic consumption and protection of those industries that are “vital” 
to the recovery program, and active encouragement of industry spread to 
other regions, and in international relations, a more independent relation- 
ship with the U.S., including the removal of the military bases. These meas- 
ures could be undertaken with sufficient political will and well-organized 
mass support but would require a close working relationship between all 
progressive forces in the country. The popular democracy coalition would 
have to be part of government. If not, then the project would become the 
opposition campaign, to be fought by a broad coalition of progressives.'8 

As envisaged in 1986, the popular democracy project did not take 
off, though aspects of the theory and practice were taken up by individuals 
and groups within the national democratic movement and outside of it. It 
did not have the impact on CPP strategy as a whole that its proponents 
hoped it would and in no small way, this prevented the envisaged political 
coalition with other Left forces from becoming a reality. Over the next few 
years, the pop dem’s commitment to and efficacy in united front work was 
restricted mostly to issue-based coalitions such as the Congress for a Peo- 
ple’s Agrarian Reform and the Freedom from Debt Coalition. Regardless of 
the enthusiasm of numbers of CPP united front cadres for a broader politi- 
cal project, it could not happen unless the Party leadership gave it full 
moral and practical support, which it did not. Nor did the popular demo- 
crats win broad support from the Party rank and file. 

Cadres of the United Front Commission (UFC) were most active in 
encouraging discussion of popular democracy ideas within Party and na- 
tional-democratic ranks. But even those activists in the sectors and organi- 
zations under the UFC's direction did not always understand the concept, 
or how to implement it in their work. Kala, a cadre who worked both in a 
legal organization and in the underground organization of her sector, ex- 
plained that there was “a struggle” of ideas about popular democracy within 
their groups. Some people were clearly resistant to new ideas in the con- 
fusing new times. They wondered why there should be such a shift: 
“Wouldn't it, in a way, muddle what.is already clear? How does it really 
work?” In order to answer these sorts of questions, Ed de la Torre was 
invited to one of many seminars for legal ND organizations but afterwards, 
some activists were still unclear about what it meant for their work. 

Kala also told of how Nathan Quimpo, too, addressed an under- 
ground group around this time (again, by invitation of the UFC), discuss- 
ing his own ideas about the insurrectionary or “pol-mil” strategy and the 
deep roots of the boycott disaster. Indicating both that the various “dissidents” 
were not speaking with one voice and that this self-described “ordinary” cadre 
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assumed that they were, Kala said that when asked abowt it, ever “Marty 
Villalobos himself...cannot [really] explain what pop-chem te “ 

As has been intimated, that is partly because the “pop dem” intellee- 
tuals from the national democratic ranks were not prepared to extend their 
ideas too far beyond the CPPs basic revolutionary framework. They did 
not present their ideas as substantial alternatives to standing ND policies 
and thereby Left many activists thinking that it merely confused matters 
Another former cadre, Eni, who had joined the popular democracy ten- 
dency with high hopes, describes how frustrating this became: 


In 1986 when “pop-dem” was formally founded it was [made] very clear 
that it was only supposed to complement the ND line. It was going to 
concentrate on three areas: middle forces organizing, legal work, and 
coalition building. [Beyond] that, [they said], “we don't have to talk about 
the revolution, because that’s ND... 


Some activists within the pop-dem group/s, including Eni, claim to 
have pushed the original ideas to develop into a more distinct political 
“line,” but the response from the leaders even in 1992 she says, has always 
been, no, “we will complement the ND line.” After the initial round of 
debate within the Communist Party itself was closed down in 1987, the 
national democratic-leaning pop dems did not address themselves to the 
Party's theoretical/strategic problems. They initiated and participated in 
coalitions, making implicit suggestions as to appropriate tactics for the 
time, but did not engage directly in debate with the national democrats 
again until the 1990s. 


Coups, the constitution and ballots 


The lack of consensus among urban CPP cadres as to how the Party 
should conduct itself in the arena of state politics in the aftermath of the 
popular uprising became clear when President Aquino asked for the first 
show of popular support since February 1986. She ruled for the first few 
months of her term under a “Freedom Constitution” proclaimed by presi- 
dential decree in order to avoid dependence on the continued support of a 
number of former KBL members in the Batasan. Aquino decided to assert 
a charismatic legitimacy against a strictly legal one and abolished the 1973 
Constitution, thereby dissolving the parliament as well. So for several 
months, she exercised executive power before appointing a Constitutional 
Committee which in September 1986 presented a new draft Constitution. 
It contained, among other things, some restrictions to Presidential powers 
‘(and a ban on second terms) and some relatively progressive (though 
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vaguely worded) provisions regarding social justice, including commit- 
ment to agrarian reform and protection of human rights. The referendum 
to vote on ratifying the draft was set for February 1987. 

At the time, the NDF was in the early stages of the ceasefire talks, 
Some of the CPP-NDF leadership did not want the Party to be seen to be 
further weakening its commitment to the armed struggle and those who 
favored a “critical support” stance towards the new regime were losing the 
upper hand which they had won immediately after Marcos’ overthrow. The 
CPP quickly declared its intention to campaign for a “No” vote; though 
the draft constitution had removed clauses “outrightly giving license to 
fascist autocracy,” it did not “decisively address the more pressing funda- 
mental issues that confront the broad masses of the Filipino people.” While 
there was a provision against nuclear weapons on Philippine territory, other 
provisions left open the possibility of negotiation of new bases treaties. 
The land reform provisions did not “address squarely the peasants’ de- 
mand to own the land” and were riddled with loopholes intended to ben- 
efit landlords and foreign agri-business. Ambiguities relating to workers’ 
rights essentially meant “no change [to] existing labor laws.” Moreover, 
since the Constitutional Committee was dominated “by the political rep- 
resentatives of the exploiting classes,” its weak efforts to “be true to the 
goals of the February uprising” came to nought; provisions for the protec- 
tion of “human rights, social justice and the like are mere bourgeois em- 
bellishments to a document that is essentially pro-imperialist and anti- 
masses.” In sum, the nature of the draft Constitution showed yet again the 
futility of trying to win genuine change by peaceful means; the people 


“have no recourse but to rely on their own strength and persist in revolu- 


tionary struggle.”” 


A small minority of CPP members were dismayed by the KT-KS an- 
nouncement. One underground paper put an eloquent and angry case for 
a Vote Yes position, raising arguments that were being carried over from 
the boycott debate into other contemporary political issues. The author 
took to task both the KT-KS and the Executive Committee of the recently 
reconstituted CPP Manila-Rizal Regional Committee (which had written a 
paper supporting the KT-KS position) for their “pompous” logic that de- 
mands that the Party “reject everything that is reactionary.” Arguing that 
such an approach reifies abstract “Marxist precepts” and ignores the equally 
Marxist imperative to take into account concrete conditions, the writer 
says that in this case, the concrete conditions are clear.”° 

Rivas warned that, as with the 1985 boycott decision, the Party lead- 
ership was disregarding the importance of analyzing political developments 
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in specific historical context and of taking sides for democracy, even if it 
were not exactly the kind of democracy the CPP wants: 


There is [now] intense jockeying for the dominant position in government 
between liberal democractic wing...and the ultraright wing... The plebiscite 
issue is primarily an anti-fascist struggle where the camps have acutely po- 
larised between the democratic and anti-democratic forces [so a] Vote No 
objectively contributes to the destabilisation efforts of the ultraright. 


Making heavy use of Lenin’s arguments in favor of encouraging “po- 
litical liberty,” Rivas asserts that a “liberal reactionary regime” is definitely 
a “lesser evil” and as such, must be preferred over a “fascist regime,” not 
simply because it is less oppressive but because it had been hard won by 
the people and its advantages can be extended even further. There is abso- 
jutely nothing “in the books,” he argues, “which says that everything or 
anything that falls short of the fundamental interests of the people should, 
as a matter of course, be rejected.” Nor can it be concluded “that by calling 
on the people to reject the constitutional draft, we advance their interests 
as well as [those] of the revolution.” On the contrary: 


The fledgling bourgeois political liberty that we now enjoy...is not a mere 

facade...put up by the ruling elite to fool the masses. It is a concrete 
“byproduct” of the people's struggle against the dictatorship...{We must] 
therefore defend it to the utmost...This political liberty can serve the 
tremendous purpose of educating the people on the potentials of de- 
mocracy and learning more about the essence of our brand of 
democracy...and of actually achieving reforms which in turn [can] be 
used to achieve more reforms thereby pushing liberty to its limits.”! 


Other activists were also concerned that a “Vote No” campaign would 
exacerbate some of the problems caused by the boycott, but they were not 
unconvinced by the leadership's arguments, either. One cadre representa- 
tive of this grouping believed that the most important factor in deciding 
what position to take up was how it would allow the various ND organiza- 
tions to “reach out” to their mass base. Therefore, it was reasonable for 
organizations such as KMU (Kilusang Mayo Uno) to take up a “No” posi- 
tion, if that were reflective of the opinions of their mass membership. Con- 
versely, for an organization such as NAJFD (Nationalist Alliance for Jus- 
tice, Freedom and Democracy), a “Critical Yes” would provide the oppor- 
tunity “to effectively conduct an education campaign among the middle 
class” (NAJFD’s social base) about the broader issues not sufficiently ad- 
dressed by the draft Constitution.” Perhaps the KT-KS shared this tactical 
view, perhaps it simply wanted to avoid any further damage to ND legal 
organizations; whatever the reason, it directed leaders of legal organiza- 

Hons not to polls! the decision-making” in order to obtain Vote No 
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policies.23 But, as might be expected, the consequence was that the various 
legal organizations took different positions on the question, thereby publi- 
cizing the fact that the movement was divided over the issue. 

Also as expected, the Constitution was ratified by an overwhelming 
majority of voters. Demonstrating the distance between the CPP’s stand on 
the issue and the attitudes of people in ‘even their most consolidated areas, 
90 percent of the people of Samal in Bataan province voted for ratification. 
One BISIG leader remarked, “this is surprising considering the place js 
basically pro-NDF”™ But the most frustrated of CPP members were those 
who were not surprised by this at all, because they had already learned in 
1986 that “the masses” would cheerfully ignore Party directions if they 
considered them to be against their interests. 

Rather oddly, the CPP interpreted the results as favorable to the revo- 
lution, claiming that the vote was “an assertion of the people's deepest longings 
for basic social change.”?> As far as the pro-Vote Yes groups were concerned, 
this was exactly why the Party should not have joined the far-right in oppos- 
ing the ratification. The non-ND Left denounced the CPP for adopting a 
posture which it saw as destructive for the Left as a whole because it had 
“allowed a situation where the poll count [can] be interpreted as popular 
repudiation of the Left program. The impressive landslide vote for ratifica- 
tion has been interpreted as a rejection of both the neo-fascists on the Right 
and the progressive movements on the Left... The Left now finds itself in an 
inferior position before a propaganda offensive.””° 

Some of the questions about the Constitution went to the heart of the 
debate about how the national democratic revolution should be conducted 
under civilian rule and were therefore reflected in other touchy areas of po- 
litical policy, One of those was the matter of CPP attitudes towards the rebel 
military coup attempts, another issue over which the Left was deeply di- 
vided. Some were adamant that the Left should voice their disapproval of the 
military rebels and fight to strengthen the government against such attacks. 

So after the first coup attempt (in July 1986), national-, social- and popular-_ 
democrats and others formed a coalition, the “Campaign to Defend, Pre- 
serve and Advance Democracy.” It broke up after less than a year because of 
differences of opinions as to what constituted the “fascist threat.” BAYAN 
(Bagong Alyansang Makabayan) representatives contended that the coali- 
tion’ political target should have included President Aquino and all other 
conservatives in governmént. An NDF “summing up” paper later explained 
that for the national democrats, the “Aquino regime” was “the main source 
of fascist resurgence” while the other progressive forces were more concerned. 
about “the so-called Ultra-Right; that is, Enrile-Honasan and the Marcos 
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loyalists. Essentially, this [view] implied a tactical alliance with the regime 
against the Ultra-Right.””” Since it was the government that was causing the 
national democrats the most trouble as they saw it (to wit: the shooting of 
protesting peasants, the murder of Rolando Olalia and other trade unionists 
and violent dispersals of rallies), this was unacceptable to BAYAN. 

As a result of the disparate positions taken by Party and legal ND 
leaders, at least some lower level cadres and activists were not sure about 
what posture to adopt towards the rebel soldiers trying to bring down the 
government. Kala again: 


What do you do? Do you support the coup plotters or Cory?... The Party 
line is that the state is the enemy and any [one who] helps you weaken 
that state to win the revolution is...a tactical ally. [But then, the Party 
line] was more to support Cory [because of the] possibility of getting 
some reforms from the government, and [at the same time] we were 
asked to [take up] the popular democracy thing, If I [follow that] line, I 
should be supporting Cory...So, there’s a dilemma: which one is correct? 


But as the orthodox tendency within the central leadership slowly 
began to regain functional control, things became clearer; the CPP’s offi- 
cial responses to the coup attempts swung around to a “pox on both your 
houses” stance. : acy ob : 

The 28 August 1987 coup attempt, by far the most serious yet, was 
described as “open war among the reactionaries...reflect[ing] a major turn 
for the worse in the internal weakening and disintegration of the reaction- 
ary rule.” Since the erstwhile liberal-democratic aspect of government had 
shown itself to be a mere facade, it was no longer a matter of “neo-fascists” 
attacking a pro-democracy government. Therefore, “the people” have no 
stake in the victory of either side: “National democracy is the only way out 
of the crisis that plagues Philippine society. They are not to be trapped into 
supporting either of the warring factions of their class enemies. The CPP 
must “take full advantage of contradictions within the reactionary ranks to 
hasten the strengthening of the revolutionary forces and to weaken reac- 
_ tion as a whole.””® It is a small wonder that not a few Party members and 

others on the Left began to seriously doubt the CPP adherence to demo- 
cratic values. In a practical sense, Nemenzo reminds us, “the Left was to- 
tally inconsequential in opposing the coup attempts.” After a coup, when 
rebels are trying to consolidate their military victory, the Left might play 
» role.29 Fortunately, there was no successful 
| | democratic movement was not 
? return to 


an important “obstructionist 


coup during Aquino’s term, so the nationa 
put to the test of working with other democrats to obstruct any 


martial rule. 
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To the ballot, after forty one years 


The Communist Party and its legal organizations were determined 
to show greater unity around a policy of participation in the May 1987 
Congress elections though electoral work was still considered secondary 
to the armed struggle and mass movement work. Those who were com- 
mitted to improving the movement's performance in the legal political arena 
campaigned with less than full ideological and logistical support from their 
comrades and the weaknesses showed in the poor electoral results for na- 
tional democratic candidates. es ee 

In 1984, Joma Sison had written that a “National Democratic Party” 
should be organized, the membership of which would come from “the 
great mass of individual members of cause-oriented organizations. Such a 
party ‘can [win] a sizeable number of seats.” After the Partido ng Bayan 
(People’s Party, PnB) was founded in mid-1986, he wrongly forecast that it 
would soon become one of the four “top political parties in the country.”» 
The PnB ran seven candidates for the Senate in the May 1987 congres- 
sional elections, all but one of whom were quite well-known national demo- 
cratic “personalities”: Bernabe Buscayno; Horacio Morales; Nelia Sancho, 
leader of the ND women's organization, GABRIELA; Romeo Capulong, hu- 
man rights lawyer and chairman of PnB; Jaime Tadeo, leader ofthe KMP 
(Kilusang Magbubukid ng Pilipinas); Crispin Beltran, leader of KMU; and 
Jose Burgos, former publisher of an opposition newspaper and activist for 
_ press freedom. The PnB campaign was part of a broader one, called Alli- 
ance for New Politics, which included the Volunteers for Popular Democ- 
racy (the first formal alliance of popular democrats) and BAYAN. None of 
the senatorial candidates won and, of the scores of lower house candidates 
supported by the Alliance, only two won seats. The losses were explained 
by (aside from the ubiquitous cheating) lack of experience in the parlia- 
mentary arena, lack of resources, disinformation—especially “red-baiting”— 
campaigns by other political forces including the military, lack of clarity 
about the aims of electoral participation, low profile even among the ND’s 
mass base, and mismanagement of the campaign by the PnB leadership 
itself. co 

Lack of unity within ND ranks around the very concept of electoral 
participation affected, exacerbated or perhaps even generated almost all 
the other difficulties. Without solid support among the ND leaders and 
rank and file for the idea, proper theorizing, planning and implementation 
of the campaign was impossible: A leader of PnB concluded that the party 
should not have run candidates for the Senate at all: 
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While...the senatorial campaign was mainly for propaganda and educa- 
tion purposes, we also said we would try to achieve a creditable perform- 
ance [which] meant we also had to aim for votes...There is no propa- 
ganda value in losing heavily...We were not able to concentrate on the 
congressional districts, where we really aimed to win, because our peo- 
ple were spread out thin[ly] for the senatorial campaign. 


Compounding this problem was a lack of national coordination; some 
pnB chapters “fielded congressional bets for purely propaganda 
purposes...in areas where we were weak. This too, reduced the human 
resources available for those areas where we had high chances of win- 
ning.” 

It seems, too, that some organizers were less than vigorous in ad- 
dressing the age-old habits of many people in “influenced” areas either to 
sell their votes to other'candidates or not to vote at all. 


When asked why they did not vote they said, “Well, nothing will happen 
in Congress anyway. Didn't you yourselves tell us that? ”... The organizers 
in the communities actually failed to explain the [movement's] orienta- 
tion [in] the elections. They failed to explain to the masses the signifi- 
cance of the electoral struggle. Or, maybe, the organizers themselves didn’t 
understand the orientation.” 


Since ND activists had long been trained in a political world-view 
that had not included an electoral strategy, it is likely indeed, that the 
organizers were unsure about how to explain their activities. It is most 
unlikely that they could have reoriented their own minds in time, even if 
the CPP-led organizations had provided them with an adequate briefing on 
electoral participation, which they did not. 

Lack of ideological and technical training in electoral politics was 
one of the results of the conceptual confusion identified by Quimpo in his 
critique of the Party's management of BAYAN (see chapter five above). So 
that the same kind of mistakes might not be repeated, he had urged the 
Party to plan and coordinate its work in the legal political arena. 


The various groups and organs responsible for these multisectoral alli- 
ances and organizations [including a political party] should sit down as 
soon as possible to discuss not just the concept and orientation of each 
alliance/organization, but also the relation of one to the others. The ori- 
entation of one simply cannot be resolved in isolation from the others, 
especially since we have limited personnel and resources. 


This implied a reassessment of the place of legal political work in the 
tevolutionary strategy as a whole. The 1985 BAYAN failure had shown that 
the movement should try a different approach to the question of a political 
front with other progressive forces. The new electoral party should involve 
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liberal democrats from the beginning and in a substantial fashion. Jose Ma. 
Sison should not have been made its first president; rather liberal demo- 
cratic “allies of national stature should assume the prominent role in this 
new electoral party...it is most regrettable that a well-known CPP person- 
ality [is] the one [publicly] spearheading the move to form such an elec- 
toral party.”* But the Party leadership did not agree that the national demo- 
cratic forces should adopt such a humble attitude. They believed that the 
actions of the state would soon prove to the liberal democrats the validity 
of the CPP’s people’s war strategy and the objective need for an alliance 
between them. Some in the CPP were against the idea of a parliamentary 
party at all and perhaps were not displeased at PnB’s failure. Well known 
by now is high-profile communist leader Satur Ocampo’s remark to the 
effect that the 1987 election losses illustrated that the electoral arena is not 
an alternative to the armed struggle.” | 


Cranking up the mass movements 


The CPP’s united front efforts had less than satisfactory results in 

the 1980s, but its mass base continued to expand until the turn of the 
decade. By the first quarter of 1986, BAYAN claimed a membership of two 
million people, calculated by the total membership of its member organiza- 
tions. The KMU and KMP claimed 600,000-800,000 members each. The 
political momentum built up during the Marcos era had not yet run out 
and in the early months of the new administration, people were eager to 

press for the kinds of changes they had sought for several years.** One of 
the most important of the expected changes was agrarian reform. Many 

hoped that programs would be more genuinely directed towards alleviat- 
‘ing rural poverty than the Marcos-era programs had been (though some 
peasants in parts of Luzon who had benefited from the Marcos land reform 

program were wary of Aquino government plans).*” The urban poor hoped 

for improvements in wages, working conditions and social infrastructure. 

Progressives in and out of government hoped that some of the Marcos 

administration’s questionable foreign loans, if not repudiated then, would 

at least be renegotiated, and hoped that the government would develop an 

economic strategy geared towards increasing domestic investment and con- 

sumption as well as filling export market orders. But despite Cory Aquino’s 

immense personal popularity, no basic economic reforms were introduced; 

the overall national economic performance improved slightly but grossly 

unequal wealth distribution went undisturbed.” It was not long before 

the CPP mobilized its “basic forces” in large numbers again, to demand 


-_ | 
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some elementary economic rights. By the end of the 1980s, some in the 
Party believed that the mass movements were almost ready to stage an 
uprising in concert with the NPA, to take advantage of the state’s coming 
crisis. 


The peasant struggle goes legal 


In June 1988, after more than two years of acrimonious debate and 
vigorous political campaigning on both sides, the Comprehensive Agrar- 
jan Reform Program (CARP) became law. The program “with the ridicu- 
lous acronym” seems to have pleased almost no-one and the tale of its 
emergence illustrates a number of the Aquino government's weaknesses. A 
full account of the legal and political aspects of the agrarian reform process 
must be read elsewhere, as must details of the participation of the legal, 
national-democratic “peasant” forces in it, because it is a complex story. 
We are primarily concerned here with how the CPP viewed the struggle 
for land reform, though after February 1986, the nature and role of legal 
organizations became much more important in the revolutionary move- 
ment than they had been hitherto. So, while the separate and complex 
dynamics of ND legal organizations should be kept in mind, links between 
them and the CPP are impossible to avoid in discussions of post-1986 
revolutionary politics. 

The Kilusang Magbubukid ng Pilipinas (KMP) had not been estab- 
lished until 1985, partly because the CPP leadership did not believe that 
the peasant movement was strong enough to sustain a legal front against 
powerful interests in the rural areas. It also feared that using legal forms of 
struggle in the countryside would encourage “reformist” ideas at the key 
site of the revolution. By 1985 the Party had decided that the movement 
was now able to withstand both pressures and by the time President Aquino 
was considering an agrarian reform bill, the KMP was recognized as one of 
the largest representative organizations for the rural poor. Consequently, 
head of the KMP, Mr. Jaime Tadeo, was appointed to the Constitutional 
Committee. 

As soon as the new government was in place, the CPP had announced 
that it would “take the initiative in setting comprehensive proposals ad- 
vancing the people's interests.” “ One of the most important tasks was to 
strengthen the “ranks of the peasant masses and especially their organiza- 
tions.” With a sufficiently strong peasant movement, “any constitution that 
does not promote genuine land reform” could be rejected. Somewhat over- 
estimating its influence across the rural areas of the country, the Party said: 
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“We should make one fact stare the ruling classes in the face: that the 
peasant masses are not merely supporters of the national democratic revo- 
lution but are...the main force of this revolution. The centuries-old peas- 
ant demand for land now reverberates with distinct intensity... The open 
mass movement and the guerrilla war are both vital components in the 


struggle...for this demand.” 


The demand for land reform was growing, but the relatively small 
organized rural population was no match for the combination of an organ- 
ized landowning class, a mostly hostile or indifferent legislature and an 
executive concerned more with stabilizing its own political position than 
with ensuring real social justice. : | 

The land reform campaign received wide attention in the first sev- 
eral months of the Aquino government as poor farmers were involved in 
more land take-overs than had been seen before, and peasant protests were 
regularly brought to the cities. KMP chapters had occupied over 50,000 
hectares of land across the country (backed either explicitly or implicitly 
by the NPA) and the National Federation of Sugar Workers in Negros 
Occidental had “negotiated the voluntary surrender of more than 1,000 
hectares.”*2 One of the biggest public demonstrations was the “march- 
caravan” of 17-21 October 1986, after the Constitutional Commission had 
released its draft of the new Constitution, which did not include what the 
KMP considered “minimum” standards. Tadeo and a few others had fought 
hard for social justice-oriented agrarian reform provisions to be enshrined 
in the Constitution, but most commission members preferred to leave key 
particulars for the legislature to decide. So, the KMP returned to the “par- 
liament of the streets”; thousands of farmers from all over Luzon marched 
to the capital and tried to rally outside Malacahang Palace, but they were 
_ stopped by a military blockade. The Constitution's land reform provisions 
went unchanged and the KMP called for a “No” vote in the February 1987 
plebiscite. 7 

A few months later, while the Presidential Commission of Govern- 
ment Reorganization was drafting an executive order on land reform, the 
KMP again rallied in large numbers in Metro Manila, camping in front of 
the Ministry of Agrarian Reform, in favor of minimum standards.” Gov- 
ernment officials refused to meet with the peasants and so on 22 January 
they marched again to Malacafiang Palace, demanding to speak to the presi- 
dent. This time, the military fired on the demonstrators and killed 19 of 
them, in what became known as the “Mendiola massacre.” Shortly after- 
wards, the NDF withdrew from the peace talks and the KMP demanded 
the resignation of Agrarian Reform Minister Heherson Alvarez. Instead, 
Jaime Tadeo was arrested and charged with “inciting to sedition.”* 
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President Aquino then came under greater pressure to “decree a land 
reform policy before Congress convened, while the Freedom Constitution 
was still in effect.”” She established a “Cabinet Action Committee” (CAC) 
to draft an Executive Order in consultation with representatives of the 
peasant organizations whose members had been shot and killed outside 
the Palace. But the KMP soon withdrew from the CAC consultations citing 
“reasons of bad faith and government rigidity.” The draft Executive Or- 
der 229 underwent further changes because of pressure from other forces 
including landowners, and the final version was rejected by the newly 
formed peasants’ coalition, the Congress for a People’s Agrarian Reform 
(CPAR). The CPP’s response was that President Aquino had “washed the 
entire land reform program down the drain” by leaving key questions to be 
resolved by Congress. The Party declared the policy to be part of “the con- 
tinuing reactionary scheme to [keep] our country backward and depend- 
ent on foreign monopoly-capital while [fostering] reformist illusions,” 
But landowners, the banking sector, a number of recently elected mem- 
bers of the Congress, and members of Cabinet also vigorously opposed EO 
229. Over the next twelve months, the Congress rendered the program so 
inimical to the interests of most poor farmers that commentators declared 
it contrary to the spirit of the relevant provisions in the Constitution.” 

Some sections of the Left believe that a better land reform law could 
have been achieved had the KMP been more prepared to compromise. Then 
Deputy Minister for Social Services and Development Karina Constantino- 
David was frustrated when the KMP rejected the draft EO 229: 


[1]t was a much better law than what came out [later]. At that point, we 
had already convinced Cory Aquino to sign it...All the [peasant] organiza- 
tions except for KMP said, “it's not what we want, but we can live with 
it”; KMP said, “no.” That was the beginning of CPAR, so they had to 
make a decision, what was more important, were they going to keep the 
coalition together? They decided [that] keep[ing] the coalition was more 
important, so [when] KMP started to attack [the EO], the rest kept quiet. 
So, Cory Aquino tells us, “how do you expect me to sign this? The land- 
lords are against it, the peasants are against it, you're the only ones in 
favor of it. 1 will just leave it to Congress.”” 


Nemenzo too, believes that EO 229 “was really much better than the 
land reform program that was eventually passed by Congress.” Had the 
KMP accepted it, a different political dynamic would have been set in train. 
Aquino would have been “at the center” of the political battle because “she 
was the one who signed [so] she would have had to fight the landlords.” 
But once the matter was passed to Congress, it was finished—"say good- 
bye to land reform,” 
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There is no space here to analyze the political reasoning in that argu- 
ment. It would bea complex exercise to judge how strongly Aquino would 
have fought for a law that was opposed so vigorously by other powerful 
political forces and whether the resulting legislation would have looked 
very different from the existing law. The most interesting aspect of the 
above comments is the frustration with what is seen as the national demo- 
crats’ unwillingness to recognize that the political process involves nego- 
tiation and compromise, not only with allied progressive forces but also 
with state actors and sometimes, with political enemies. It is certainly de- 
batable whether or not compromise was possible at that particular mo- 
ment in history; there is evidence to support the argument that to accept 
the Executive Order would have been unconscionable.” On the other hand, 
there is evidence that the KMP exhibited unfamiliarity with the-politics of 
negotiation and a tendency towards sectarianism. In one of its own papers, 


the KMP said: 


The rise of several organizations, of various shades and tendencies, most 
of which falsely represent a non-existent constituency for economic and 
political ends, requires a new type of consultative process. The 

_ KMP..demands that the government deal mainly and separately with it. [We 
refuse] to be railroaded into contrary positions with other organizations 
that do not represent any defined mass base.” 


| While it is not difficult to believe that a number of questionable 
peasant organizations had sprung up at this time, it is untrue that the KMP 
was the only organization with a “defined mass base.” 

Taning, former head of the CPP Peasant Secretariat says that the 
KMP’s own membership was somewhat vague—a fact which had different 
but perhaps more serious ramifications for the peasant movement. Until 
around 1990 he says, the KMP existed only as a nominal national struc- 
tire; i.e., there was a set of structures at the head of which were office- 
holders, but its membership was not active in the organization itself. The 
membership that KMP claimed was the sum total of people deemed to be 
covered by existing peasant organizations in NPA guerrilla zones. Moreo- 
ver, the organization functioned along the same lines as underground 
organizations in the guerrilla zones: the peasants in these zones could not 
make their own decisions about political matters concerning them, but 
always had to approach the Party branch or even the small armed propa- 
ganda team in the area. _ at 

The point is not that KMP made false claims of representation but 
that while it could mobilize a large number of people for large political 
actions, the organization itself was a shell. The same was true of the under- . 
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ground NDF peasant organization (the PKM), as the KT-KS observed: “Usu- 
ally the peasants are aware only of their membership in some organizing 
group...or...committee and not the PKM. The broader structure and pro- 
gram of the PKM do not reach them. The peasant masses do not sense the 
motion and dynamism of the entire organization.” As a strong peasant 
movement became increasingly important, especially after the failure of 
the 1986-1988 land reform campaigns, some key cadres began to review 
the role of legal and underground peasant organizations and the relation- 
ship between them. For one thing, they decided, legal organizations should 
not be developed simply for tactical purposes. The nature of the KMP was 
both a symptom and a cause of certain | weaknesses of the peasant move- 
ment as a whole. 
The main theoretical critique of peasant movement work which 
emerged from within the CPP by the beginning of the 1990s was contained 
ina set of ideas named “the September thesis.” Among other things, it 
asserted that there are fundamental shortcomings in CPP analysis and strat- 
egy relating to “the main force” of the revolution. Elements of Le Monde/ 
popular democracy ideas are evident in some of the criticisms and coun- 
ter-strategies, which is not.surprising given that the author, Taning, was 
part of that group in the late 1970s-early 1980s and was in close contact 
with “pop dem” figures in CPAR. The “September thesis” also fitted into 
the general strategy to intensify the mass movements along with the armed 
struggle, being developed by, among others, NPA head “Rolly” Kintanar 
and Politburo member and UFC head Ric Reyes. The gist of the thesis, as 
Taning explains it, is that contrary to the Maoist thesis expounded in Phil- 
ippine Society and Revolution, “there is a relative evenness in the terrain of 
peasant struggle.” That is, political activity in rural areas need not be lim- 
ited to local, clandestine activity; the peasant movement is now strong 
enough to act in concert, to stage coordinated mass actions around its own 


-demands.™ National political campaigns could be launched—partly legal, 


partly extra-legal, and where necessary, backed up by NPA protection. 
The theoretical critique underpinning the “September thesis” at least 
implicitly challenges a larger tenet of CPP analysis. It fits the “pol-mil” or 


- “three strategic combinations” strategy, which rejects the primary/second- 


ary dichotomy between rural and urban movements and between legal 
and illegal forms of struggle. Cognizant of the subversive nature of their 
argument, Taning and others tried to prove some of their theoretical asser- 
tions in practice at the same time: | 


[Wle work on two legs: in the process of our continuous assessment 
[of] the old concepts and methods, we experiment in a new, innovative 
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way...to prove our point...And we proved [our] thesis in late 1990-1991, 
when we launched what we called the Tambak Butil...the dumping of 
grains...to push the government to make economic concessions regard- 
ing the problem of prices of farm produce...It [was] a nationally co- 
ordinated action...[From] as far as the north (Cagayan, Isabela area), 
[to] central Luzon, the Bicol and Southern Tagalog region, the whole of 
the rice granary in the Visayas, and the whole of the rice granary in 
Mindanao.” 


According to “Leroy,” a former member, the Central Luzon Regional 

Party Committee (CLRPC), too, was grappling with significant questions 
related to strategy during this period and put a “heavy premium” on politi- 
cal work. Recognizing that the province was chiefly “populous” plains in 
close proximity to Metro Manila and highly accessible by road (affording 
the NPA little shelter), and that issues such as fair wages for agricultural 
workers and the ubiquity and cruelty of usurers were pressing there, the 
CLRPC was critical of the Party’s emphasis on military struggle. It created 
a “Political Movement Secretariat” to coordinate mass movement work. 
When the Politburo amended the strategic counter offensive in 1990, the 
CLRPC thought the Politburo’s view of the need to “shift the balance of 
forces” was still too focused on the military aspect. In the context of the 
movement having been “badly hit” by the Low Intensity Conflict cam- 
paigns, he recalls that they thought, “we might be small but we could still 
be influential if the political aspect is emphasized.” He adds that the Com- 
mittee was “not yet criticizing” the semi-colonial-semi-feudal formulation, 
but was cognizant of the fact that the contemporary Philippines was not 
like China in the 1940s and that “in one way or another, the people iden- 
tify themselves with the national government.” . 

They agreed that no decisions to change the fundamental strategy 
should be taken outside a Party Congress but resolved to continue discuss- 
ing the matters. However, the education officer was arrested in 1991, and 
in the following year, the CLRPC Secretary was also arrested and the Sec- 
retary of the Political Movement Secretariat was sacked for disciplinary 
reasons, so the planned draft discussion paper was never written. In 1993, 
in the course of the Rectification campaign, the CLRPC “reaffirmed” the 
Party's “basic principles” and fell into line with the KT-KS.* 

Meanwhile, the national Peasant Secretariat cadres also concerned 
themselves with organizational matters that went to the heart of the CPP’s 

revolutionary strategy. One of the chief problems of the Party's approach to 
peasant organizing is rooted in the insistence that all other forms of strug- 
gle must support the armed struggle. For too long, Taning says, farmers 
were organized not “on the basis of their own issues, [but] on the basis of 
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the needs and necessities of the day-to-day affairs of our armed force.” 
Among other things, this “created the problem of [the] conspiratorial form 
of organization” in which a few people make decisions for everyone else. 
This was sensible under martial law but not after February 1986, when a 
democratic space had been won. Providing material and propaganda sup- 
port to the NPA is “not what we mean by...empowerment”: “the armed 
struggle must support the people to empower themselves.” Similarly, in the 
nominally separate legal sphere, the way in which the KMP functioned 
meant that the people were not being “trained in [the] processes and prin- 
ciples of mass organizations; they were not being empowered to identify 
and solve their own problems.” Miguel adds that the national legal peasant 
organization has been viewed by “the powers that be” as a “propaganda 
center... What you have...at the ground level are just...conduits of propa- 
ganda coming from the national KMP [office].” Mass political action should 
be undertaken not simply for education or propaganda purposes, these 
critics say, but to teach people about the realities of fighting the state for 
their own rights. 

For a brief period in late 1989-91, these ideas were discussed in 
Party circles and some were put into practice (e.g., the grain dumping 
campaign). They formed part of a larger renewed strategy, for all the mass 
movements, informed by the view that the government was in serious dan- 
ger of collapsing and the revolutionary movement should be preparing 
itself for such an event. The KT-KS later denounced the changes in the 
orientation of the peasant sector: 


the Peasant Movement Secretariat promoted the shift of general empha- 
sis to preparing for insurrection and, accordingly, to open and legal strug- 
gle in the plains, intensification of open peasant struggles highlighted by 
“direct revolutionary actions” (like land occupation and confiscation of 
grains, fertilizers, etc.), “combining military factors with open mass strug- 
gles” and “making the armed struggle serve the mass movement and the 
preparation for insurrection.” The target was peasant uprisings to spark 
or to occur simultaneously with the eruption of the people's general 
uprising.”” 


Some of the ideas behind the new directions in peasant work were 
even more complex and more challenging of CPP methods than this de- 
scription suggests, however. They incorporated some popular democracy 
theories about grass-roots organizing which lend themselves readily to work 
in non-aligned legal organizations. So in 1992-93, when it seemed as though 
those who wanted a full return to orthodox methods were regaining con- 
trol of the Party, some of the dissidents began to concentrate more of their 
energy in non-government “development” organizations. 


re - ee 
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The welgang bayan comes to the capital 


Cadres’in the workers’ movement were not obliged to mount a new 
theoretical justification for workers to participate in mass legal actions 
since there had always been an open, legal workers’ movement anyway 
and the argument for a united front of workers had been won by the Le 
Monde group back in 1980. Partly because of this, the workers’ organiza- 
tions had an easier time than the farmers did during the fitst several months 
of the Aquino government; but it was also partly because they had a sym- 
pathetic Minister of Labor in Augusto “Bobbit” Sanchez. This brought trou- 
ble of a different kind however: the national-democrats drew criticism from - 
their progressive allies because the latter believe that Sanchez’s sympathy 
was misused by the KMU. While Sanchez was minister, the KMU became 
stronger as the “yellow” Trade Union Congress. of the Philippines (TUCP) 
weakened: “the KMU was able to win a lot of certification elections and 
the TUCP was losing ground.” (There were around 300 strikes in 1986, 
about 70 percent of which were staged to demand workers’ right to organ- 
ize.) But then, the KMUs industrial actions began to damage not only the 
Minister but also itself: | 


[The KMU] undermined Bobbit Sanchez by staging strikes all over the 
place and people were losing jobs, companies were closing down. It weak- 
ened Sanchez; he was made to appear as someone who could not control 
the situation. So, eventually, there was a campaign for his removal and 
he was replaced by [Franklin] Drilon who before becoming Labor Secre- 
tary was the Secretary General of the Confederation of Einployers: Then, 
the TUCP bounced back.* 


Miguel, a leader in the CPP’s “semi-proletariat” bureau, accepts only 
about “20 percent” of the criticisms made by “our Left brothers,” but con- 
cedes that the movement “could have had a hand in weakening, or making 
easy the ouster of Sanchez.” The main mistake was that the unions leaned 
too often on the Minister, asking him to intervene in situations in which 
he was not really needed. On several of these occasions, union gains could 
have been won “through struggle” without the Minister's intervention. He 
adds that Sanchez too, “should not have identified himself [so] closely 
with the KMU...[because] the capitalists...can live with a secretary who is 
neutral, but not with a pro- -labor secretary.” 

The first major coordinated strike was in August 1987, after Sanchez 
had been replaced. In Metro Manila, jeepney drivers went out (on 17 Au- 
gust) in response to an 18 percent fuel price increase: “People were rest- 
less, they were led into believing. that t reforms would come quickly and 
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easily in the post-Marcos era. ” Miguel believed that a people's strike could 
be launched because the atmosphere was “combustible” and put the sug- 
gestion to the Party ipusipas Their response was “lukewarm” but they 
said, “sige, gawin mo” [OK, just do it]. During the jeepney drivers’ strike, 
Aquino promised a smaller price increase, but on 26 August the KMU 
successfully called for a nationwide welgang bayan, which left streets empty 
in eleven provincial towns. Then, late on the 27th, Colonel “Gringo” 

Honasan led rebel AFP troops in an attempted coup, thereby focusing the 
nation’s attention away from the strikers’ demands. A commentator noted 
the “puzzling” disparity in government responses to the two sets of ac- 
tions: 7 ! 


While strikers and their leaders were arrested and charged with sedition, 
the military rebels were sent back to their units...A Cabinet revamp 
was...tailored to the military [rebels’] grievances. All labor got for its 
efforts were lumps and bruises. The military got an instant average pay 
hike of 60 percent which cost the government P2.5 million.” 


Two months later the whole trade union movement “in a rare dis- 
play of unity” called another general strike, to support a demand for a 
general P10 wage increase for all workers in the private sector. (This would 
-have brought their real wages up to 1984 levels.) They won a P10 increase 
in the minimum wage, instead. . 

At the end of 1987, the CPP reported that for the first time, the 
“revolutionary mass movement achieved...a national character.” Given the 
government’ increasing attacks on it, cadres must “persist in advancing 
the open legal national democratic movement...The...much-vaunted ‘de- 
mocracy’ must be fully utilized to push forward the people's struggles. 
[Thus] the anti-people and anti-democratic character of the regime is fur- 
ther exposed.” Since the armed struggle “is at the threshold of the strategic 
stalemate,” the “national character” of the open mass movement must also 
be continuously developed in order to keep pace. Ideologically, the Party 
had prepared itself for these tasks through what the KT-KS described as a 
successful conclusion of the “lively debates within the ranks.” 


The Party's understanding and clarification of certain questions regard- 
ing the situation and tactics underwent a number of twists and turns 
and revisions. In the end, the correct analysis and tactics prevailed, and, 
as the situation unfolded and our practice developed, were further firmed 


up. 
But indicating that serious concerns remained, the statement con- 
tinued: 
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[T]he petty-bourgeois reformists pose a strong challenge to the Party's 
ideological and political line...What is needed at present is a campaign of 
remoulding among Party cadres and members, with particular stress on 
combating subjectivist tendencies and remnants of petty-bourgeois hab- 

its. 

These “petty-bourgeois reformists” were the popular democrats who 
still questioned the Party's refusal to review strategy and tactics, especially 
regarding legal coalition work for reforms. They were not as convinced as 
some CPP leaders that political conditions were favourable to revolution- 
ary victory in the near future. 

During the 1992-93 Rectification campaign, the KT-KS praised the 
mass movement leadership for its success in launching the strikes of 1987, 
but then criticized it for expecting that such actions could be sustained 
“even when the masses were not sufficiently prepared.” At first, the Aquino 
government was unprepared for the coordinated strikes and “was forced to 
respond to the demands of the workers.” Later, however, as Party cadres’ 
“obssession for ‘general paralyzing actions’ grew stronger,” the government 
was successfully able to use “diversionary and dividing tactics.”” This sort 
of overly ambitious view of the mass movements was an error associated 
with the “insurrectionary” tendency, which concerned itself too much with 
the political potential of uprisings and not enough with “painstaking mass 
work.”® There is truth in the KT-KS’ suggestion that the mass movements 
were not as strong at the time as the CPP leadership thought they were but 
it is not true that a “two-line struggle” was developing. In the late 1987, a 
few different strands of thought were maturing, but almost all top cadres 

_agreed that the revolutionary movement was continuing to grow and that, 
if handled correctly, would reach the strategic stalemate in the not too 
distant future. | 

By the late 1980s, despite the post-EDSA surge in trade union activ- 
ity, the vast majority of Filipino workers remained unorganized, and what 
unity existed among the national federations and alliances was fragile, as 
was the case with the farmers. Membership-“raiding” was one cause of 
tension but so were profound ideological differences. In particular, the 
KMU’s 1988 May Day slogan, “Repudiate and Oppose the Reactionary U.S.- 
Aquino Rule,” was not well received by the other labor organizations, which 
believed that since Aquino was still popular, such a stance would lessen 
public sympathy for the workers. The CPP, on the other hand, greeted the 
May Day rally as a great success, which in some ways it was since it had 
reportedly attracted 100,000 in Metro Manila alone and thousands in other 
provincial centers. The Party was most bouyed by the fact that the organ- 
izers had projected political rather than simply economic demands. The 
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May issue of Ang Bayan declared somewhat prematurely that Labor Day 
1988 had “signalled the entry of the working class movement into a new and 
higher stage—that of comprehensive political struggles. This development 
marks a reaffirmation of the leadership of the working class, represented 
by the Communist Party of the Philippines, over the people's revolution- 
ary struggles.” 

The 1989 KMU May Day rallies were even bigger, according to the 
CPP, involving 130,000 in Metro Manila and a further 70,000 in other 
centers, probably partly because a campaign was being waged at that time 
for a P30 increase in private sector wages. At the end of May, a strike was 
launched which lasted for five days before the government finally offered a 
p25 increase instead (and only for those earning less than P100 per day). 
The KMU wanted to continue the strike until the P30 demand was met, 
but the other union federations called it off, claiming a “partial victory.”© 
Reports on this strike, including the Party’s own, indicate that divisions 
within the labor movement were deepening. But the CPP did not consider 
this a setback. Rather, the success of the strike was testimony to the “cor- 
rect leadership of the revolutionary forces” over the workers and urged 
mass movement cadres to “further develop the general strike as a form of 
struggle—to make it bigger, wider, sharper and more sustained.”™ The next 
welgang bayan, in October 1990, was indeed a demonstration of the Party's 
willingness to intensify the strike movement, to “sharpen” its political con- 
tent and to show the possibilities of joint action by the underground and 
the open mass organizations. But it also demonstrated how the CPP had 
miscalculated the difficulty of translating a general dissatisfaction with the 
Aquino regime into support for a revolutionary alternative. 


An “insurrectionist wind”? Or Mrs. Aquino’s windfall? 


The CPP’s announcement at the end of 1987 that the “lively debate” 
within the Party had ended with the correct line prevailing represented a 
rough plastering over some differences of opinion about how the CPP should 
be facing the future. Some of the differences were buried in compromise 
because of the intense pressure the Party and the NPA were under since 
the collapse of the peace talks. The “back to basics” decision of 1987 was 
partly a pragmatic choice because it was the safest response to the govern- 
ments “total war” campaign." It was also based on the assessment of lead- 
ing cadres that the revolutionary movement would keep growing, in in- 
Verse proportion to the increasing woes of the state, which in its first nine 
months had “staggered through an astonishing succession of crises.” The 
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CPP did not revise its assessment until 1990, when serious losses to the 
mass base in the countryside were acknowledged. This indicated agree. 
ment not that the revolution was declining, but that some adjustments 
should be made in the conduct of the armed struggle. The Party was still 
calling for intensification of the mass movements in the urban areas jn 
order to build up capacity to take advantage of any major state crisis. If 
there were another uprising, this time the Communist Party wanted to be 
a leading, radicalizing force. : 

The Aquino government was looking very "unstable. Public debates 
raged about the renewal of the U.S. bases lease, International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) austerity conditions, the foreign debt problem and the agrar- 
ian reform law. In 1989, the rate of inflation was 14 percent; in the first 
half of 1990, U$145 million in foreign investments were withdrawn; loans 
from the IME World Bank and the Japanese government were held over 
_ because Congress refused for several months to agree to the austerity and 

trade liberalization measures demanded; real Gross Domestic Product 

(GDP) growth fell:to 2.8 percent. On top : of everything else, a worsening 
power shortage meant daily power cuts for hours at a time, Tesing in 
massive losses in production.” Despite the failure of the 1989 coup’ at- 
tempt, another was looking almost inevitable, as a new rebel AFP faction 
appeared. The “Young Officers’ Union” claiming to adhere to “the ideology 
- of Filipinism, a noncommunist Left alternative to imperialism, fascism and 
communism,” described the government as one that ‘ ‘robs and exploits its 
own people.” The answer to the country’s troubles, it said, was a “Nation- 
alist Revolution [in] the form of a Coup Cum Revolution-People’s Upris- 
ing.”” Speculation arose that the NPA and the rebel soldiers might cooper- 
ate somehow, to bring down the government. 

Despite all government claims to be defeating the insurgency, the NPA 
was not beaten. Some of the CPP leadership believed that an urban mass 
insurrection could be decisive under these conditions and were making the 
appropriate preparations. A national conference was held after the Politburo 
meeting, in April 1990, to plan “mass campaigns” and to prepare for “a peo- 
ple’s uprising, far more extensive and of deeper strategic significance for the 
revolution.” The points at which the government was considered weak were 
the U.S. bases, agrarian reform and “the intense economic crisis.” The tasks, 
therefore, were to expand and consolidate the anti-bases struggle, to launch 
“direct revolutionary actions by the peasant masses,” to intensify political 
strikes, and to win over members of the AFP. Central to the whole program 
was the establishment of the “broadest anti-imperialist and democratic front 
wR [with] the NDF and the revolutionary alternative at its center.”” 
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The 1992 KT-KS claimed that not only were these plans in direct 
contradiction to the 1990 Politburo decisions, but also the mass move- 
ments conference had been held without the knowledge of the KT-KS and 
the majority of Politburo members. The veracity of these claims will be 
argued for years to come. Even if there is some truth to the KT-KS’ accusa- 
tions that some leaders were acting against the principles of democratic 
centralism, others retort that these principles had been abused for quite 
some time anyway. The important point is that there was a substantial 
degree of support among leading cadres for the plans that were drawn up 
at the mass campaigns conference. The Manila-Rizal branch of the CPP 
was in favor of this approach. One of its strategy document statés: “The 
pol-mil struggle is the sharper, more conscious and more direct participa- 
tion by the revolutionary movement in the city towards the direction of 
insurrection. That is why it has a fully dynamic and dialectical relation 
with the legal struggle. [This strategy] prepares the masses for the armed 
seizure of state power.””* The NPA General Command too, was in support 
of the mass campaigns program, as evidenced by the Alex Boncayao Bri- 
gade’s (ABB) participation in the 1990 welgang bayan. 

At this moment, those in favor of some form of a “pol-mil” strategy 
were collectively dominant in the CPP They were cautiously optimistic 
that the government would not last much longer. Such cadres temporarily 
held the editorship of Ang Bayan and in January 1990, declared that 


the possibility that Aquino will remain in power until 1992 cannot be 
discarded. But this will arise from an impasse...in the political situation. 
[It] could happen if great damage can be inflicted on Aquino’s fascist 
rivals, if the revolutionary movement suffers big losses, and if Aquino is 
able to push through a new treaty on the U.S. military bases without 
setting off a crisis. But for all these to materialise would be a windfall of 
good luck for Aquino. 


In such a situation, the Party must be ready to take advantage of 
any further weakening of the state: “We must be ready to shift gears and 
tespond to the people’s need for active revolutionary leadership.” Con- 
ttary to later accusations that they were seeking a “quick military vic- 
tory” within a couple of years, these cadres were, more specifically, in- 
tent on making sure that the revolutionary forces would not miss out on 
playing a leadership role during the next uprising. One of their biggest 
mistakes—and it was not theirs alone—was to misjudge the conditions 
under which such an uprising would occur. In particular, they misjudged 
how prepared the rest of the Left was to join the revolutionaries in rais- 
ing the political temperature. | 
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The plan was to launch a massive demonstration of “people power,” 
but this time led by the revolutionary forces and carrying a radical agenda, 
Details are vague but the longer-term goal was to force the government to 
step down, whereupon the revolutionary forces would ally with other po- 
litical groups to form a transitional government. Part of the preparation 
for this was an updated NDF program and changes to NDF structures to 
allow “the inclusion of political elements that do not have a socialist per- 
spective” and those who do not accept that the armed struggle is the main 
form of struggle.” The 1990 NDF draft program fleshed out key aspects of 
the “national-democratic stage” policy areas such as the “mixed economy” 
and postrevolutionary systems of governance. These ideas had been intro- 
duced in the 1982 draft developed by Le Monde/UFC cadres and some had 
been reaffirmed at the 1985 Central Committee plenum.” To these, UFC 
cadres added what they had learned from studies of united front projects 
in other liberation struggles but more importantly, what they had learned 
from their own experiences, especially in the mid-1980s. Most radically, 
the 1990 NDF Congress approved proposals to change the structures of 
the NDF itself, designed to strengthen the participation of all members 
and reduce the power of the CPP within it. Leading UFC cadres wanted to 
project the NDF not as a leading actor in the broader political arena, but as 
one that was willing to work with other forces. 

In the open legal arena, the political coalition effort matching the 
underground preparations was the People’s Caucus initiated by BAYAN 
and comprising the major Left organizations (including some social demo- 
crats). Nathaniel says that this initiative was “based on a perception that 
the general progressive movement has [so] far advanced that it is now 
possible to agree on [an] anti-imperialist and democratic framework and 
an idea of governance.” It was “a revival of the old BAYAN, how BAYAN 
should have been in the 1980s.” The first task of the People’s Caucus was 
to provide “broad cover” for the October people's strike. Indicating some- 
thing of how the Party's UFC cadres then envisaged the relationship be- 
tween the legal urban mass movement, the NDF and a post-Aquino politi- 
cal scenario, the NDF issued a “People’s Agenda” outlining a broad range 
of social, economic and political demands. These included wage increases 
for workers, “a freeze in the prices of oil, power, water, and basic com- 
modities; a moratorium on debt payments; a stop to tax increases; cessa- 
tion of import liberalization; the reduction of transport fares; the imple- 
mentation of a total log ban; and the eradication of graft and corruption.” 
Frank Fernandez, then head of the NDF explains: 
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This agenda would be presented to the ruling classes, the Aquino gov- 
ernment, if they would not respond favourably to the agenda, [then] let 
us join in the upsurge towards uprising and the down-fall of this ruling 
system. We'll put up the government of national salvation, reconstruc- 
tion and unity, of which the NDF will be a part. 


This was a call intended, according to Delia, another UFC cadre, to 
“ynite a broad majority; [it] is not the Democratic Coalition Government, 
but a form and type of governance that would respond to the immediate 
crisis.” The Agenda received a standing ovation when it was read out at 
the People’s Caucus founding conference which decided to present the 
demands during the people's strike. 

As it turned out, the October 1990 welgang bayan was a failure inso- 
far as not one of the People’s Agenda demands was met, and it added more 
to the fragility of the Left than of the government. The goal was to paralyze 
Metro Manila but after the first day, all but a few of the national democratic 
Left forces had withdrawn and the broad Left unity was “severely shaken.”” 
At the center of the controversy were acts of violence carried out by the 
Alex Boncayao Brigade, which had begun the day before the strike and 
continued for a number of days. Most oft mentioned of these now are the 
“bus burning” incidents, but they also included the murders of two leaders 
of workers’ organizations who refused to commit (or, refused to allow) 
their workers to join the strike. By the end of a week, a total of 22 vehicles, 
most of them public transport buses, had been set alight, and forty-five 
strikers had been arrested.” 

In its assessment, the CPP explained that the strike had failed for 
two reasons: first, none of the People’s Agenda demands “except for the 
wage issue,” was yet sufficiently supported by the majority of people. In 
other words, the agenda was too ambitious. Second, too many buses were 
burned and the timing of the use of violence was wrong: 


Things could have turned out differently if the intensification of the forms 
of struggle, such as the use of violence against scabs and fascist repres- 
sion, were calibrated to the broadening of mass participation. This way, 
illegal and legal forms, peaceful and violent methods, and political ac- 
tions and military support would reinforce and complement each other.” 


Either there had been poor communication between the ABB and 
other sections of the Party leadership or, there had been differences of 
opinion about how to conduct the strike. By that time, the ABB was co- 
ordinating its actions with the Manila-Rizal Party branch rather than being 
directed by the NPA General Command, so the MR-KR was held responsi- 
ble for the excesses of the ABB and regained its reputation for being mav- 


erick and “adventurist.”” 
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Two months later, when fuel prices were increased by more than 109 
percent, national democrats in other provincial capitals led quite large peo. 
ple’ strikes, but in Metro Manila, it was “the middle classes [who] took 
the lead and moved into action.” The national democrats could not “ mus- 
ter the broad participation of...workers and urban poor.”” In February 
1991, as impatience with the government intensified, the People’s Caucus 
mobilized around eighty thousand people at a rally on the fifth anniver. 
sary of the EDSA uprising—many more than attended the official com. 
memoration.” But the revolutionary movement was uncertain about the 
way through the political impasse. The national democratic slogan at the 
time was “Oust the U.S.-Aquino Regime, Establish a People’s ‘Government, 
Launch a New EDSA!” but it was not known how this was to be brought 
about. “The call for mass struggle to overthrow Aquino is ripe,” Ang Bayan 
said, though details were lacking regarding “the kind of coalition govern. 
. ment [to] be established, which social reforms should take precedence, to 
what extent concessions and compromises should be made with other 
political forces, and how the whole program could be realised.” 

Still, the CPP seemed to think that there was time enough to work 
these things out, that the state’s crisis would keep worsening until a revo- 
lutionary situation arose. But at least one commentator warned that it was 

not inevitable that “the ruling class can no longer rule in the old way. 
[T]he elites are all preparing for the 1992 elections to resolve in a legal way 
their factional conflicts.” Not long after the elections which brought Fi- 
del Ramos to power with only twenty three per cent of the-vote, the CPP 
was in greater trouble than the government. 
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® Part IV 


THE PARTY IN CRISIS 


The PKP’s efforts to rebuild its shattered structure brought to the surface 
intrinsic weaknesses that were only subdued at the peak of its military 
strength. But numbed by the hangover of defeat, it could not respond deci- 
sively to a period of crisis. It tried to handle the ensuing ideological dispute 
with its customary methods. [But] under the new circumstances, they only 
fomented splits and worsened the problems...’ 


It is very sad because si Joma talaga could have been a great moral force in the 
Philippine Left. Kung siya ang namuno ng [If he had led the] reform and 
renewal process, it would have been terrific. Unfortunately, he practically 
painted himself into a corner by taking a very dogmatic and scholastic posi- 
tion.? 


Tue RECTIFICATION DOCUMENTS of 1991-1993 say that the revolution- 
ary movement’ problems over the previous several years were caused by 
the ascendancy of an erroneous “insurrectionist” tendency. Into this camp 
were put all those deemed to have altered the Party's basic strategic line, 
including key figures such as Rolly Kintanar, Nathan Quimpo, Benjie de 
Vera, Ric Reyes, Filemon Lagman and Rudy Salas. Later the list included 
Isagani Serrano, since his ideas had started a lot of the trouble back in the 
late 1970s. But this categorization of dissenting ideas and personalities 
needs to be unpacked. The differences between cadres that are deliberately 
painted over in it are crucial to an understanding of why: the orthodox 
tendency was successful in regaining control of the Communist Party of 
_ the Philippines (CPP) by 1993. b 

At the start of the 1990s, all leading cadres acknowledged the seri- 
ousness of the Party's problems but did not agree on what had caused the 
setbacks or on how to proceed with the struggle. The 1990 Politburo deci- 
Sion to drop the strategic counter offensive concept represented a compro- 
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mise between various tendencies; not all of those opposed to the disman- 
tling of the large New People’s Army (NPA) units were united around a 
more drastic kind of “back to basics” approach. Nor did those who wanted 
to see the continued deployment of NPA units capable of attacking the 
Armed Forces of the Philippines (AFP) all agree with the comrades who | 
were at the same time preparing for an insurrection of some kind. Not all 
of those who were preparing for insurrection had in mind exactly the same 
tactics or the same time-line. Some of those who supported intensification 
of the open mass movements had a more strategic view of the role of elec- 
toral struggles than others who still saw them merely as tactical and rela- 
tively unimportant. 

We can (crudely) identify at least four “tendencies” within the CPP 
at the start of the 1990s: | 

1.The Pol-Mil group was a fairly loose grouping that pursued a po- 
litico-military strategy similar to the one adopted by the Mindanao Com- 
mission in the 1980s. It included continued intensification of the revolu- 
tionary struggle in the countryside, maintenance and deployment of some 
large NPA units; and intensification of the legal mass movements, both 
rural and urban. They believed that a partial victory was possible within a 
relatively short time, if the movement prepared to channel the expected 
popular uprising in a progressive direction. In this strategy, insurrection is 
an important aspect of the revolutionary struggle, not only at the last mo- 
ment when the people's army is about to enter the cities from the country- 
side. In 1992, most members of this group denied, however, that the idea 
was opposed to the people's war strategy, rather it gave the element of. 
insurrection a more prominent place within that framework than it has in 
the orthodox version. It was not dissimilar in this regard to the decisions 
made at the 1985 Central Committee plenum, but had a different concept 
of the national united front: it should be one that progressive allies would 
join and that would form the basis of a transitional coalition government. 
The Party organizations associated with this strategy included the Mindanao 
and Visayas Commissions, the General Command of the NPA, the United 
Front Commission (UFC) and some mass movement organizations. 

2. The Manila-Rizal Party Regional Committee, led again, this time, by 
“Popoy” Lagman, was also following a “political-military” strategy and worked 
with the first group for some time, but MR’: political-military strategy turned 
out to have some slightly different aspects. Urban insurrection held a more 
crucial position in the strategy and KR-MR was perhaps convinced that vic- 
tory was nearer than others thought. It believed more strongly in the capacity 
of the revolutionary forces in the capital city to create decisive political mo- 
ments regardless of what was happening in the rest of the country. Conse- 
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quently, some of its actions were seen as “adventurist” by many others, espe- 
cially during the 1990 welgang bayan in Metro Manila and the 1992 elections. 
_ 3, The orthodox tendency, led by members of the KT-KS in the Phil- 
ippines and the Netherlands (where the Sisons and other leading cadres 
were living in exile), comprised those who most wanted to see a return to 
“basic principles.” They did not think the revolutionary movement was strong 
enough to win total victory soon and were not interested in a partial victory 
that would see the party sharing power with other political groups and class 
fractions. They believed that any attempt at an uprising would bring the 
might of the AFP and the U.S. down on the revolutioriary forces, which 
could not count on any protection from the bourgeoisie. They were particu- 
larly concerned that if the legal mass movement were pushed into dramatic 
actions too soon, there would be a repressive crackdown on all legal forces 
as well as the NPA. For this group, the “pol-mil” tendencies were overreach- 
ing the revolutionary forces; the urban struggle should be returned to its 
secondary place in the struggle; and electoral work should be taken up only 
for propaganda purposes. Moreover, talk of a “watered-down” National 
Democratic Front (NDF) was antithetical to a revolutionary class line. 

4. The popular democrats were a group of former Party cadres car- 
rying on their work mostly outside the formal structures of the Party and 
the NDF but who had not spoken against the CPP or the national demo- 
cratic (ND) movement. At the same time many of them regarded them- 
selves, and were seen at least by some others, as being part of the whole 
national democratic effort. Members had various (and private) views of 
the armed struggle but shared the attitude that mass movement groups 
should be reoriented towards “empowerment” strategies. They also agreed 
on the need for a more Gramscian approach to coalition work with other 
progressives (i.e., a move away from sectarian policies). 

Outside all of these groupings were the majority of CPP members 
and ND activists who were not aware of the debates occurring at the top of 
the Party's organizations and who had agreements and disagreements with 
all identifiable tendencies. Though not all of them could be counted on to 
fall into line, they were Sison's greatest assets when antagonisms among 
the leading cadres became open. 

A few key external events further affected the revolutionary move- 
ment in 1991-92. One of them was the Mount Pinatubo eruption which 
killed more than 300 people, left 250,000 homeless; put imate than half a 
million people out of work; and overall, created economic havoc in large 
parts of Central Luzon. The government estimated damages ® an 
ture and to agricultural production to be around P3.4 billion.” In the wake 
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of the eruption and the devastating mudflows that followed, the NPA called 
off all military offensives in the areas and the People’s Caucus set up relief 
operations in those areas “neglected by the media-conscious government 
relief operations.”* Leroy, a former Central Luzon Regional Party Commit- 
tee member, Leroy, says that the eruption provoked discussions among 
Committee members about the nature of the antagonisms between land- 
owners and land tillers under the catastrophic conditions, concluding at 
least temporarily that the destruction of the agricultural lands meant that 
the “agrarian revolution” should be suspended in favor of providing relief 
and alternative employment for the displaced and dispossessed. The Com- 
mittee proposed to coordinate a “comprehensive program” of “Relief, Re- 
habilitation, and Reconstruction” among the devastated communities, but 
the proposal was rejected by the KT-KS because it was “reformist.” Despite 
the rejection of the bigger plan, the Central Luzon Committee joined the 
telief operations. 

Another development was a victory for the nationalist agenda but 
something of a loss for the CPP; that was the 1991 Philippine Senate deci- 
sion not to renew the lease on the U.S. military bases. Following long ne- 
gotiations over the dollar price to be paid for a renewal of the lease, a 
concerted mass campaign involving rallies and marches, and much parlia- 
mentary lobbying, the Senate voted by a narrow margin to refuse the U.S. 
continued use of the Subic Naval Base. (The U.S. had previously quit Clark 
Air Base after it was buried under a mountain of volcanic ash from the 
Mount Pinatubo eruption.) The historic moment for a radical nationalist 
move had arrived—this break in the U.S.-Philippines “special relationship” 
symbolized another break with the despised dictator, since he had so often 
been seen to be propped up by the U.S. government. | 

_ The Senate decision apparently took many by surprise, including 
the CPP and NDF A year earlier, Sison had declared that the U.S. (and its 
supporters in Cabinet). would never allow the bases agreement to be 
voided.> Many people, not only in the CPP, could not believe that the 
Americans could do without the bases; for so long, they had been de- 
scribed as virtually the mainstay of “U.S. imperialism.” For some time 
after the Senate decision then, national democrats and others refused to 
believe that the U.S. military would leave, or thought that somehow, the 
decision would be overturned. (Indeed, President Aquino threatened to 
hold a national referendum to overturn the Senate’s decision.) Just be- 
fore the May 1992 national elections, Sison predicted that the U.S. would 
not withdraw from the bases that year,° but when the time came, the 
Americans withdrew and the predicted massive economic crisis did not 
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occur. The U.S. departure did however result in the loss of what the CPP 
considered an important symbol in the nationalist propaganda program. 
Salas said in 1994 that with “the departure of the Americans...the sym- 
bol of our enemy was gone.”’ 

That was the second powerful symbolic enemy to disappear in less 
than ten years, after the dictator, Marcos. Despite economic and political 
stagnation under Aquino, the CPP had not managed to make its “U.S.- 
Aquino dictatorship” tag stick and it would not manage to do so with 
Aquino’s successor either, even though he was a former military man. Per- 
haps the most. important national development in the early 1990s over 
which the CPP had no control was the presidential election, at which bour- 
geois political power was handed peacefully from Cory Aquino to former 
General Fidel Ramos. This kind of political stability, albeit precarious, com- 
bined with the pounding that the NPA was taking in the field, multiplied 
the strains within the CPP | | 


BCHAPTER/ 

Sa a aie ll ls 
From Vanguard to Rearguard: 

The “Rectification” Campaign 


B THE BEGINNING of the 1990s, it was clear even from the outside 
that the Communist Party of the Philippines’ (CPP) national leadership 
was in trouble. It had been seriously crippled by the series of arrests of 
Central Committee members from late 1986 and by 1990, the KI-KS 
(Komiteng Tagapagpaganap ng Komiteng Sentral) had only four members. 
One of them (Jose Maria Sison) was living overseas. In 1991, it was re- 
duced to three when Benjie de Vera was rearrested. This left Benito Tiamson 
and Wilma Tiamson effectively in charge of the Party in the Philippines. 
Because of these reduced numbers, the 1990 Politburo meeting had de- 
cided to “merge” the KT-KS and the Politburo, and members of the latter 
were given responsibilities usually only assigned to KI-KS members. 8 These 
arrangements led to other problems, for no Politburo meeting was called 
for another year and later, there were arguments about the exercise of power 
by Politburo members in this period. The extent of the animosity between 
certain key figures did not become clear to lower-ranking cadres until the 
end of 1992; but it was becoming obvious that major disagreements were 

‘taking form within the Party. One of the greatest sources of tension and 
irritation was the role that Sison took upon himself to play. 

When Sison was first released from prison in 1986, his place in the 
revolutionary struggle was uncertain, Like other erstwhile revolutionary 
leaders released by President Aquino, he instantly had a high media pro- 
file, but for the next six months he played a relatively peripheral role in the 
Party. In October 1986 he left the Philippines and went on an international 
speaking tour for some months before settling in Utrecht, where he has 
lived since. This caused resentment in the movement and it was not only 
those who opposed him who thought that he should return to the Philip- 
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pines if he were to lead the Party. He was reinstated as a KI-KS member in 
1988 by the Politburo and “there was an agreement that he would be the 
chairman, but on the condition that he comes back.” To the dismay of 
some Politburo members, Sison ignored the condition; instead, “he took it 
that he is now the chairman, [and began] acting like one.”? While he was 
away the Aquino government cancelled his passport and he has since re- 
fused to return for reasons of his safety.° With the help of modern com- 
munications technology, he has played a crucial role in the CPP anyway. 
Indeed, it is scarcely possible to overstate Sison’s part in what happened 
within the Party over the next few years. 

As the revolutionary mass movement ebbed again, in the lead up to 
the 1992 national elections, top ranking cadres became increasingly con- 
cerned about the way forward for the movement. On top of the domestic 
circumstances, the fall of communist governments in Eastern Eurbpe had 
caused some to ponder what kind _of socialism would now inform the Par- 
ty’s vision of the future. This might not have become the source of tension 
within the CPP leadership that it did were it not for the role Sison played 
from his exile in Europe. Considering the late 1980s moves away from the 
hostile attitude towards the Soviet bloc and growing doubts about the one- 
party system, the CPP may, given time, have developed a relatively sophis- 
ticated analysis of the collapse of communism. But Sison preempted this 
possibility by his interventions in the debate. It later became apparent that 
his analysis of changes in Eastern Europe and the USSR was less an intel- 
lectual defense of socialism than a key device in his program to reimpose a 
tight ideological order on the Party. 

The first salvo came with the draft of the December 1989 CPP anni- 
versary statement, which Sison sent to Filipino newspapers before it had 
been approved by the Party leadership. The last section, entitled “Crises in 
the Entire World,” signalled what would later develop into an even less 
intelligent reading of events. Sison declared that the responsibility for com- 
munist collapse lay with incorrigible bourgeois elements and the move 
towards protection of the national interests of the Soviet Union: 


the leaders of ruling parties in [Eastern Europe] have been swept away 
by mass movements under the hegemony of those who seek...to realise 
the bourgeois demand[s] for privatisation of the means of production 
[and] the condemnation and liquidation of the leading role of the work- 
ing class party ...The rapid overthrow of the leaders of ruling parties as 
well as the liquidation of the leading role of these parties are due to 
internal factors, the long term subversion by capitalist powers and their 
agents and the obvious fact that the Soviet Union is now following the 
“Sinatra doctrine” instead of the “Brezhnev doctrine.”" 
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Dismayed that the analysis did not address the anti-democratic prac- 
tices of the ruling communist parties and the weaknesses of the com- 
mand economy, the Politburo did not approve this section of the state- 
ment, but put it aside for further consideration.!2, However, since it had 
already been quoted in Filipino newspapers, the leadership was forced to 
respond to journalists’ questions about it. Even Satur Ocampo, respected 
for his diplomatic skills in handling internal Party differences in public, 
did not hide the fact that leading cadres including himself did not fully 
accept Sison’s explanation of events.” A year later, Sison again unilater- 
ally imposed his view of world events on the Party, when he had the 
twenty-second anniversary statement published in Rebolusyon before it 
had been approved by the Politburo. This time, the critique of Gorbachev 
was sharper and Sison rehearsed his argument that the crisis of commu- 
nism was simply the restoration of capitalism started by Khrushchev and 
extended by Brezhnev, “under the cover of revolutionary 
phrasemongering.””* Shortly afterwards, Sison declared that the prob- 
lem of the communist bloc and of the Filipino revolutionary movement 
was the problem of “modern revisionism.” 2 

An indication of growing differences among CPP leaders on this and 
other questions came when the editors of Ang Bayan published part of the 
26 December 1990 statement in its “Socialism Series” in the January-Feb- 
ruary issue. They noted that it was an official CPP statement but that “the 
Party leadership is open to subjecting it to further debate [because] of 
widely divergent responses to [it].” It was followed by an article by Joe 
Slovo, “Has Socialism Failed?” taking a very different line. These pieces 
were printed in the interest of informed debate; in the same issue, the 


editors had announced a new role for the paper: 


Wide sections of the Party leadership...and substantial parts of the rank- 
and-file are re-examining, discussing and debating a whole range of is- 
sues [including] reform and renewal of the Party...The expression of dif- _ 
ferent views...should be given the widest latitude [without leading] to 
continuing dissension, fruitless struggle and worse, factional conflicts. 
There should be adequate channels...wherein the discussions can be prop- - 
erly organized and where the broadest. participation can be 
encouraged...Ang Bayan makes itself available as one of these channels. 


In view of the fact that there had been no announcement of any such 

~ debate, this amounted to a demand for one. The editors insisted that deci- 
sions about the future of the movement should be made collectively. Moreo- 
ver, the Party should recognize the “rich experiences” of those who have 
“gained and achieved a high level of maturity and expertise in their lines of 
work through more than two decades of revolutionary struggle...More than 
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ever, Party decision-making...cannot be the work of a few minds, no mat- 
ter. how brilliant.” 

These announcements constituted not only “an amazing admission 
of dissent,”’’ but also a plea by the “second generation” cadres to have 
their voices heard. Heralding the way these matters would be managed in 
the future however, the Ang Bayan editors were soon overruled. Theirs 
had been an unacceptable act of autonomy. The May-June edition carried a 
“clarification” stating that Rebolusyon was the “proper and official forum 
for inner-Party debate.” Rebolusyon was controlled from the Netherlands, 
by Sison.”* 

Party leaders had good reason to be concerned about leaving the 
CPP’s theoretical development in the hands of someone who had been out 
of the movement and the country for so long. In the 1990 anniversary 
statement, for example, Sison had made another assessment that did not 
accord with reality as cadres in the Philippines saw it. It presents a stark 
contrast to what he would say about the folly of revolutionary “wishful 
thinking” just twelve months later. Despite the shambles of the October 
1990 welgang bayan, Sison declared that the conditions for a revolution- 
ary turn had become even more favorable: 


There is now a revolutionary flow in the Philippine situation as a result of 
the rapid deterioration of the ruling system and isolation of the big 
comprador-landlord Aquino ruling clique... The broad masses of the peo- 
ple will continue to launch mass actions which will grow in frequency, 
magnitude and intensity. It is highly probable that the ruling clique [will 
be] ousted or forced to resign before the end of its tenure. 


Sison neglects to give any detail as to who or what would force Presi- 
dent Aquino to step down but hints that what is most likely is a coup 
d’etat, led by General Ramos who would “impose a regime more draconian 
than what now exists.” This would not distress “the people” however, be- 
cause they are “moved by just and reasonable demands arising from their 
hardship and suffering.” A military coup would also “tie down a large part 
of the armed forces in the urban areas...allow[ing] the people's army and 
_ other revolutionary forces to win victories in the countryside and accumu- 
late the armed strength for the ultimate seizure of political power, possibly 
within the decade.”"” In other words, the best prospects for revolutionary 
victory would be presented by a return to martial rule. Sison is careful to 
state that this may take another ten years, but it is small wonder that lead- 
ing CPP cadres were surprised later to be vilified for having encouraged a 
strategy involving an urban uprising designed to hasten the downfall of 
the state. 
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In January 1991, the Party leadership in the Philippines had a slightly 
different view of the political situation. They still believed that the “na. 
tional crisis [is] more serious, more profound and more complex than [the 
one] which engendered the EDSA uprising” and that a “political upsurge” 
was likely. They also acknowledged that there were other equally plausible 
outcomes: “the upsurge [might be] confronted by an electoral maneuver 
in which Aquino is not one of the contenders for power. [There might be 
a] heating up of the election fever before the people's struggles are trans. 
formed into an upsurge.” Or, the Aquino government might be overthrown 
“through a coup d'etat.” This possibility, it seems, was not regarded as any 
more likely, nor was it met with enthusiasm. The closing sentence of the 
statement seems to indicate that the more likely outcome was a situation 
in which public hostility towards the government dissipates in the excite- 
ment of an election campaign: 

With all these possible scenarios, short-term plans are clearly inadequate. 

It is necessary to lay down a medium-term plan...in order to raise our 


capacity to take the initiative and achieve maximum gains from every 
turn of the situation and twist of the struggle.” 


Under a return to martial rule, the Party would hardly be in a position 
to “take the initiative” in the medium-term. It is hinted here that the relative 
stability of the state just may survive for quite some time and that new ways 
_ of conducting the revolutionary struggle must be found. By contrast, Sison’s 
statement allows no admission of changed political conditions. 


Reform without renewal 


In the end, it was the Communist Party, not the state, that went 
into crisis, though the nature of the crisis was viewed differently by. 
different fractions of its leadership. The coming implosion loomed early 
in 1992, upon the distribution of a document dated 26 December 1991, 
entitled “Reaffirm Our Basic Principles and Rectify Errors,” signed by 
Armando Liwanag of the Central Committee.! The historical reference 
was immediately recognizable to all those familiar with the document 
prepared by Sison which had led to the split from the old Communist 
Party. The title signified that Sison (for he is Armando Liwanag) be- 
lieved that the CPP was in a state of disrepair as serious as that in which 
the Partido Komunista ng Pilipinas (PKP) found itself in the late 1960s. 
Few would have disagreed that there was a need to take serious stock 
of the movement's strength and weaknesses and make plans to over- 
come them, but the title also indicated that the way forward was to 
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go backwards—not the direction most leading cadres favored. Again, this 
statement had been released without the approval of the KT-KS. 

Claiming at the outset that the movement is “still far stronger in 
several respects than [it was] in 1968, 1977, or 1980,” “Reaffirm” says that 
the Party has suffered “an unprecedented loss of mass base” and must now 
confront “certain long-running problems” which caused it.2° 


The worst deviations and errors arise from petty-bourgeois impetuosity 
and subjectivism characterized by flights from the concrete conditions 
and the current strength of the revolutionary forces. It combines wishful 
thinking for the armed urban insurrection with army “regularisation.” 
This takes away cadres and resources from mass work in order to build 
prematurely higher and unsustainable military formations (companies 
and battalions) and top-heavy staff structures. This is misrepresented as 
an adjustment on or refinement of the theory and practice of people’ war, or 
as a superior theory or strategy altogether.2! 


Here, Sison signals his intention to show that all the “errors” are 
deviations, and that they are all linked. All those who have moved away 
from the Party's basic principles are by definition revisionists, but they are 
fitted into Sison’s schema by being named “modern revisionists.” This is 
introduced as he raises the specter of what he calls “Gorbachevism:” “In- 
side and outside the Party there are a few but articulate elements espous- 
ing ideas of insurrectionism, populism, liberalism, social democracy and 
the like who have been influenced by the swindling and wrecking opera- 
tions of the Gorbachovite crew in the Soviet Union and who have derided, 
denigrated, and attacked the basic principles of the Party.”” The rectifica- 
tion of such errors inside the Party involves reaffirming the “basic princi- 
ples set forth in the documents of [the 1968] reestablishment:” 


1) the repudiation of modern revisionism and adherence to...2) the theory 
of Marxism-Leninism, 3) class analysis of Philippine society as semi- 
colonial and semi-feudal, 4) general line of anew democratic revolution, 
5) leading role of the working class through the Party, 6) theory of peo- 
ple’s war and the strategic line of encircling the cities from the country- 
side, 7) concept of a united front along the revolutionary class line, 8) 
democratic centralism, 9) socialist perspective and proletarian interna- 
tionalism. 


Sison identifies weaknesses and mistakes in the three fields of Party 
life: ideology, politics and organization. Mistakes in the latter two fields 
stemmed from those in the first, beginning with the “low level of theoreti- 
cal education” of Party members. CPP leaders have remarked often over 
the past several years on the need to improve ideological training in the 
Movement: but Sison’s view of the matter is particular: “Since the late 1970s, 
we have increasingly departed from the [original] structure of theoretical 
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education and have given less attention to the works of Mao. Writings of 
lesser relevance to our revolutionary struggle have gained more attention 
among Party members.” The most decidedly irrelevant of the new ideas 
that have been introduced are those learned from the Frente Sandinista 
Liberacion Nacional (FSLN) and the Nicaraguan revolution: “It is a mani- 
festation of low theoretical education, subjectivism and opportunism to 
rate any Sandanista leader as more significant or more important than Mao 
in terms of seizing political power and making social revolution.”” 

This is Sison’s lead into pointing the finger of blame at the Mindanao 
Commission leaders who introduced ideas as “aiming for a total victory or 
a share of power with the bourgeoisie [before] building the people's army 
in stages.” The “worst kind of disorientation,” Sison says, came when they 

“incorporated ideas of spontaneous mass uprisings and armed insurrec- 
tion from Central America into the theory and practice of people’s war.” If 
the source of the Party's problems has been the introduction of wrong ideas 
from outside the approved set of revolutionary texts, then the solution is 
to weed out such ideas and return to thé study of “the important works of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Mao.” Most particularly, Party members 
must be reintroduced to the “basic documents of our Party’s reestablishment 
and other important basic writings. n24 

The consequences of the ideological and theoretical devistions for the 
Party's political practise have been profound, Sison says. The “urban insur- 
rectionist line” was combined with “military adventurism,” beginning in 
Mindanao. Between 1981 and 1983, the restructuring of the New People’s 
Army (NPA) in order to build large formations and to coordinate military. 
offensives was “effective” until the Armed Forces of the Philippines (AFP) 
began to hit back. The focus on “regularized” and enlarged NPA structures 
(whose leaders were too often based in urban centers), had taken cadres 
away from organizing work in the countryside, leaving the Party’s mass sup- 
port bases vulnerable to enemy attacks: “By 1984, many of the fifteen or so - 
NPA companies suffered loss of the mass base due to wrong line and enemy 
offensives.” Worse than this, Sison continues, the losses provoked suspicion 
among Mindanao Commission members that they might be infiltrated by 
military agents, leading them to instigate Kampanyang Ahos. This resulted in 
devastation greater than the enemy had ever “inflicted...in so short a period 
of time.” Despite having caused such exceptional destruction, the Mindanao 
Commission cadres were not brought to account. Instead they were “pro- 
moted to national positions...Uncriticized, unrepudiated and unrectified, the 
combined line of armed urban insurrection and quick military victory...spread 
on a nationwide scale and has resulted in unprecedented nationwide dam- 
age and setback to the revolutionary movement.” 
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The strategic deviations of the Mindanao Commission “started to 
spread” to the national level in 1985, Sison says. They were promoted prin- 
cipally by the leadership of the NPA who “put forward puerile premises” 
about the extent to which the revolutionary struggle had developed, to 
support their conclusion that “the time had come to build the NPA verti- 
cally, regularize it, build the army organization separately from the Party, 
and specialize in military work and fighting.” Again, this led to a reduction 
in the Party’s mass base. Too many cadres were used to administer and 
coordinate the large formations and guerrilla fighters were not “dispersed 
for mass work” when not engaged in military actions. Sison preempts any 
argument that the AFP’s “gradual constriction” campaigns were the cause 
of great losses by dismissing the military’s new methods as mere repeats of 
the same old “enemy strategy and tactics.” The way to deal with the mili- 
tary campaigns and rebuild the ~mass base is for the CPP to retake “full 
command” of the NPA, dismantle the big formations when they are not 
engaged in “tactical offensives or training exercises”; and return to 1970s 
guerrilla warfare tactics: 


We must not be awed by the brigades and battalions deployed by the 
enemy. Let us apply the law of contradiction in our warfare....The rough 
countryside and the archipelago objectively divides the enemy forces. 
There is no large enemy formation that does not divide itself according 
to several functions...We can use guerrilla tactics to induce the enemy 
force to divide itself and unwittingly provide us with part after part that 
we can wipe out. 


Also in the section on the “field of politics,” Sison gives his opinion 
on the boycott decisions of 1978 and 1985; changes made to the program 
and structure of the National Democratic Front (NDF); and the peace ne- 
gotiations of 1987. His views on the relative demerits of the 1978 and 1986 
boycotts have already been mentioned (in chapters four and six). We re- 
turn to his criticisms of the NDF and the peace negotiations. 

In the section on organization, Sison repeats much of what he has 
already said about “bureaucratism” (which worsened from the mid-1980s 
as too many cadres were deployed in the Party's national staff units). There 
were also too many cadres in urban centers causing security problems and 
the stagnation of cadre growth in the rural areas. A separate but related 
problem, he says, is that of “ultrademocracy.” Here, he draws another con- 
trived and less than successful causal link between regularization/insur- 

rection and a weakness of the Party: 
Bureaucratism begets ultrademocracy. When there are no venues for free 


discussion within the Party outside of administrative bounds, then Party 
members tend to speak outside of these bounds and also outside of the 
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Party. Without comprehensive ideological, political and organizational 
life, Party members at one level of the organization...get the sense that 
their lives are being compartmentalised and run from above....they tend 
to resist by becoming ultrademocratic or liberal. 


Further on, we learn that what this passage is really saying is that, 
had the central leadership not allowed certain “national staff organs” to 
become semi-autonomous, then cadres deployed in them would not have 
had the means to spread subversive ideas.” A “comprehensive ideological, 
political and organizational” Party life would have functioned to limit the 
ways and means of diffusing “wrong thinking.” This seems to be a criti- 
cism mainly of Salas, Benito Tiamson and Rafael Baylosis, for allowing the 
conditions to develop which would breed resentment in others, like Quimpo 
and Reyes, who would eventually “resist by becoming ultrademocratic.” It 
is a curious charge, since those whom he goes on to accuse of such anti- 
Party behavior are all high-ranking cadres themselves. It is rather insulting 
to those who would have had ideas for new tactics whether or not the very 
top leadership had run a tighter ship. 7 

“Ultrademocracy or liberalism,” Sison says, “can confuse, degrade, 
endanger and even disintegrate a revolutionary Party.” It was manifested 
in “attacks” on the CPP in the form of articles published in both Party and 
non-Party publications, and in actions taken without the proper authority 
of the central leadership, including the holding of the NDF Congress. The 
point of this section of “Reaffirm” is to draw a connection between this 
flurry of “anti-Party behavior” and the elements who were responsible for 
the worst of the movement's recent mistakes: “Among those who are whip- 
ping up ultrademocracy are elements who are responsible for the gross: 
violation of the civil rights and brutal victimization of a large number of 
party and non-Party members.” In other words, the call for greater democ- 
racy within the Party is insincere and illegitimate, since those making it 
have been the least democratic of all. 

While this is a transparent device to deflect quite proper demands 
for more democratic decision-making in the Party, it worked to Sison’s 
advantage to some extent. The 1985 anti-infiltration campaign is regarded 
(inside and outside) the Party as the blackest moment in CPP history and 
so requires explanation. But it was not something that could be explained 
quickly and easily, especially in an atmosphere of confrontation. Sison knew | 
‘this when he used the issue to attack some Party members in public. 

_ Finally, one of the most extraordinary passages in the organization 
section of “Reaffirm” highlights Sison’s disrespect for those who saw the 
CPP through its previous fifteen years. He expresses open relief that a sec- 
ond Congress was never held. . 
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The delay in the holding of a Congress may be regarded as a blessing in 
disguise insofar as the basic principles remain intact and can be reaf- 
firmed by proletarian cadres. It would be utterly disastrous now if in a 
Party Congress in the 1980s, certain elements had succeeded in with- 
drawing the analysis of Philippine society, the anti-revisionist critique 
and the theory of people's war from the Party Constitution and Program. 


Indeed it might have been disastrous for Sison and his followers if 
they had been forced to engage in a proper debate rather than execute a 
number of Machiavellian maneuvers to achieve their ends. Conversely, it 
was disastrous for those who wanted change that they had not made greater 
efforts to hold a second Congress before 1992. 

In case any Party member still had not understood the gravity with 
which Sison beheld the situation, then the last section, headed “The Recti- 
fication Movement,” made it plain. “It is a matter of life and death,” he 
says, for the CPP to “reaffirm its basic principles.” It must “assert its cor- 
rect line, and criticize, repudiate, ‘and rectify those major deviations and 
errors which have run for so long (overlapping with half of the existence 
of the Party and armed revolution).” His aim is to force those responsible 
for errors either to admit their mistakes or submit to a “rectification” proc- 
ess, or be expelled from the Party: 


The rectification movement should raise the Party's level of theoretical 
knowledge, political consciousness, and practical activity. The Party 
membership should be mobilised to join and support this movement. 
Only those who oppose this movement and who are incorrigible should 
come under disciplinary action and be-removed from the Party...It is a 
fair estimate to make that only a few will be removed from the Party... In 
this\regard, the slogan of the Party is “A bit fewer but a lot better,” to 
paraphrase Lenin and Mao. 


By the end of 1993, relatively few people had been “removed” from 
the CPP but some of those who might have been expelled instead announced 
their “autonomy” from the central Party leadership before that could oc- 
cur, taking with them whole groups of Party members. 


A testing time 


If we want to put forward ideas of a democratic society in the Philippines, 
we must start with ourselves.” 


While “Reaffirm’ is full of half-truths, exaggerations, and forced con- 
clusions, it does point to very real problems and offer some plausible-sound- 
ing explanations for them. Its greatest strength was its verisimilitude. As 
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we saw in chapter six, for example, the building of regular companies of 
NPA fighters caused organizational and political problems in various re- 
gions and the increased emphasis on military operations seems to have 
bred a less “humble” people's soldier. It is also true that the rapid expan- 
sion of the Party in the 1980s allowed the entry of undesirable elements 
into the movement and ideological “consolidation” was made more diffi- 
cult by long inattention to developing Party education. But the appearance 
of the “Reaffirm” document was bound to anger many CPP leaders simply 
because its range of fire was so broad. In one fell swoop, Sison had more or 
less written off the efforts of leading cadres over the past fifteen years. He 
believes that the mistakes had begun as soon as he was arrested in 1977 
and had gone unchecked since then. The only way to redress the situation 
was to return to his own early “teachings.” 

To make things worse, Sison made this assessment after years of 
absence from the revolutionary movement and from thousands of miles 
away. And the offending “report” was circulated without prior approval by 
the Central Committee or the Politburo/KT-KS, yet was released under the 
pseudonym usually reserved for the Chairman of the Party. Even people 
not given to criticism of the “highest organ” were dismayed that it had not 
been clearly identified as merely a discussion paper before being distrib- 
uted. } | 

The second major problem was that leading regional and national 
cadres found that the summary assessments of various aspects of the CPP- 
NPA-NDF's history did not match their own experiences. Furthermore, 
they felt aggrieved at not being invited to participate in collecting, inte- 
grating and analyzing “summings up” from the various territorial and 
organizational units of the Party. The third cause of anger and indignation 
was that cadres with so many years of experience were told that the answer 

_to the questions with which they had grappled for so long was as simple as 
reverting to the so-called “basic principles” of 1968. Worse, they were told ' 
that, in veering away from these “principles,” they had betrayed the revo- 
lution. At the only time in the CPP’s history when a significant number of 
cadres were coming around to the view that the times demanded substan- 
tial changes to their program—though the majority were not sure what 
those changes might be—the most orthodox tendency in the leadership 

moved to close down all discussion of the matter. 

By March 1992, the KT-KS in the Philippines (i.e.,..the. Tiamsons) 
had met and approved Sison’s document, after making a few minor amend- 
ments to it. It then became available to a few more Party members, increas- . 
ing the number of those who became known as the “Rejectionists” (as 
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opposed to the Reaffirmists).”” Over the next several months, a number of 
papers were written in response, in the names both of individuals and of 
Party units.”* Some called for the Party to hold its second Congress to 
debate and resolve important questions of past practical experiences, and 
future strategy and tactics; some questioned key parts of the assessment: 
while some criticized the lack of consultation before the document was 
released. In order to check the growing opprobrium over the fact that such 
an important campaign had been launched by only three people, and to 
consolidate the support of leading cadres sympathetic to “rectification,” a 
Central Committee Plenum was called for in May 1992. Among other things, 
the Plenum approved the “Reaffirm” document and the rectification cam- 
paign, and officially restored Sison to the Chair. This may have satisfied 
some that proper procedures had been followed but it only increased the 
anxiety and anger of many others. As far as the leadership and those loyal 
to them were concerned, the document and the “Rectification movement” 
were now official Party policy, but the “Rejectionist” group was growing. 

A number of leading CPP cadres rejected the decisions of the Tenth 
Plenum on the grounds that the meeting was inquorate. According to most 
reports, only eight current Central Committee members had attended. A 
number of former Central Committee members whose status has not been 
“resolved” since being released from prison were not invited, including 
many of those opposing Sison.” So, the Rejectionists continued to argue 
for further discussion and consultation, asking that the Plenum be recon- 
vened (with expanded attendance) to set in train preparations for a “Unity 
Congress.” The leadership refused the demand for another plenum, pre- 
varicated on the matter of a Congress, and issued further memoranda. One 
of the memos instructed members to keep discussion of “Reaffirm” within 
their immediate Party units: there should be no “horizontal” debate of the 
issues—all discussion beyond the immediate Party unit should follow a 
vertical line upwards through the Party hierarchy, from the lower unit to 
the next “higher-up” unit.” 


The battle of the red books 


The first set of written responses to “Reaffirm” indicates not only the 
depth of emotion it aroused but also how widespread was the dissent from 
its conclusions. They include pieces by the Standing Group of the Visayas 
Commission, the Manila-Rizal Regional Committee, the NPA General Com- 
mand, the United Front Commission and individual Central Committee 
members. The symbolism of the “Big Red Book,” as an angry rejection of 
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the idea of returning to the old “little red book,” cannot be missed. But the 
symbolism is more emotional than intellectual, for the “Rejectionist” pa- 
pers scarcely engage with the theoretical underpinnings and strategic con- 
clusions of “Reaffirm.” The three main features of the papers are: 1) a cri- 
tique of the rectification process thus far, including Sison’s role in it; 2) a 
call for a broader, more open and more friendly process of assessing the 
revolution’s gains and losses, the Partys strengths and weaknesses, and the 
most appropriate strategy and tactics for the future; and 3) a rebuttal of the 
charges that past innovations signified a rejection of the protracted peo- 
ple’s war strategy and that certain tactics had been adopted and imple- 
mented in defiance, or without the knowledge of the central leadership. 
Though the writers criticize Sison’s methodology and some of his empiri- 
cal data, above all, they demonstrate a predilection for argument on points 
of form and logic rather than substance. 

This is partly because the dissidents were caught by surprise by the 
vehemence and the sweeping nature of the accusations against them. Their 
first move was to deny the charges: “Because Liwanag’s main line of attack 
is that Party leaders have deviated from basic principles, the response of- 
ten is that no such deviation has occurred.” This is understandable con- 
sidering the threatened consequences of deviance. The limitations of these 
responses also reflected some cadres’ genuine belief that what the Party 
needed most at that juncture was an “open-ended” and thorough process 
of appraisal, not to answer one preemptive ideological blueprint with an- 
other. One paper said that the debate should be characterized by a “general 
tentativeness of tone and...sense of modesty” about what the Party has 
achieved. “Without ceasing to be polemical in the best sense...we should 
try to arrive at...well supported conclusions by the method of Marx and 
Engels themselves,[a method which] is open to the possibility of its own 
fallibility and limitations.” 

A third reason for the intellectual circumspection is that the opposi- 
tion had committed itself “to exhaust all administrative channels” in the 
bid to force a broader process of debate.* To do otherwise, e.g., actively to 
gather support for themselves around an alternative plan, would be to step 
into a pre-written role in the fictitious “two-line struggle” drama being 
directed by Sison. It would also constitute faction-forming—forbidden in 
communist parties and a delicate matter at this time for the CPP. The 
opposition realized too late that Sison and the KT-KS would have no such 
compunctions about appearing to be “uncomradely.” 

The fact that at no stage did the Rejectionist form a coherent oppo- 
sition to the “reaffirm and rectify” campaign belied the “two-line struggle” 
description of the Party’s crisis. For another important reason why the 
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opposition cadres presented no alternative is that none had one to offer: 
they were united around little else beyond the demand for an expanded 
democratic discussion. The combined effects of the oppositions largely 
circumstantial unity, unwillingness to appear divisive and lack of alterna- 
tive “summing up” was that finally, they lost the battle for the name of the 
Party. They were caught in a bind: theoretically (and often emotionally) 
unprepared to do intellectual battle with the movement's hitherto undis- 
puted ideologue, the opposition’s political options were limited. Had they 
found an alternative analysis around which to gather Party opinion, their 
organizational moves could have been stronger. 

This is not to say that these cadres had no intellectual self-confi- 
dence but that, had their “adjustments” to the protracted people's war strat- 
egy been fully articulated and adopted as party policy, then they would 
have had the added confidence granted by official Party recognition.” As 
it was, their tactical and strategic innovations had largely gone untheorized 
and were not incorporated into official doctrine. When Sison began charg- 
ing them with “deviance” they could only respond that they had never 
challenged the Party’s basic strategy—not simply in order to protect them- 
selves, but also because that is how so many had thought for so many 
years. This is a complex matter and one can only hazard semi-educated 
guesses about the micro-sociology of an underground organization. The 
point is that the opposition’s failure to present an alternative analysis and 
program for the Party in 1992-93 cannot be explained only by reference to 
political or pragmatic considerations. The attachment of CPP cadres, in- 
cluding leaders, to discursive symbols such as the “protracted people's war” 
and the “primacy of the armed struggle” was still strong in 1992. 

A few opposition members were prepared to acknowledge that their 
criticisms of the orthodox strategy had gone beyond a point of no return, 
as it were (though they did not say so until later). Many, perhaps most, still 
resisted the idea that they were rejecting key elements of Party strategy. 
Taquio explained in defense of his comrades formerly in the Mindanao 
Commission, that they had questions “not [of] the strategy, but [of] the 
strategic line—we have to distinguish between the two.” When asked what 
is the difference between them, he said, “the joke is that, the difference is 
the same!” The self-directed irony suggests that he and his comrades know 
that there is a slight problem here. He goes on: 


in China, the strategic line was, encircle the cities from the countryside, 
but their strategy was the protracted people's war. In Vietnam, you had 
also a people's war strategy, but their strategic line was war and insurrec- 
tion... 
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There has been an elision already: in the second sentence, the “pro- 
tracted” is dropped; not because he means that Vietnam's war was not pro- 
tracted in a general sense, but because this is the only way in which new 
ideas about the revolutionary struggle in the Philippines can still be said to 
fit a “people’s war” strategy. Not surprisingly then, he notes that there is 
some confusion about what is being debated: “Some forces and cadres think 
that when we question the strategic line, we question the strategy of peo- 
ple’s war, but that does not necessarily follow.” 

Miguel, a fellow member of a discussion group formed towards the 
end of 19923> said that the group had decided that in the contemporary 
Philippine context, “encircling the cities from the countryside is falla- 
cious.” It is still a “people’s war” however, and the armed struggle is still 
primary, “until things change fundamentally.” He did not want to say 
even that the urban struggle should have “the same level” of importance 
as the armed struggle, but urban mass movements and uprisings, along 
with various legal forms of struggle, “should not be considered or cat- 
egorized as subordinate...to the countryside work.” (This group report- 
edly talked about a “people's war” strategy close to that of the Vietnam- 
ese Communist Party.) Most interestingly, Miguel went on to say that, in 
his opinion, this overall strategy is not immutable: “Things might change, 
we might find out that we have to shift to parliamentary [means].” The 
question of armed struggle “cannot be a dividing line between genuine 
and pseudorevolutionaries. What is universal is [the matter of] seizing 
power for the proletariat.” 

In a way, Sison saw the subversive implications of certain long-stand- 
ing questions about the Party's strategy more clearly than at least some of 
the opposition. For so long leading cadres with doubts about aspects of the 
traditional strategic framework had been thinking and speaking about their 
new ideas in terms of “adjustments” and “improvements;” Sison’s condem- 
nation of their revolutionary practices forced them into seeing how chal- 
lenging their critiques might be and how far they might have moved from 
certain seemingly timeless “principles.” Taquio explained at the end of 
1992 that when he was writing his first commentary on “Reaffirm,” he 
“tried to situate the comments within the frame and principles [of pro- 
tracted people’s war], but in the process, I realised it was going beyond 
that.” Now, he said, it would be “dishonest” for the opposition to claim 
continued adherence to that strategy, “when a more theoretical study will 
show that we have to go beyond it to relinquish past mistakes.” In other 
words, the crisis in the Party is an ideological struggle—for an interpreta 
tion of the Party’s history and its future.>° 
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This notion was unacceptable to those who were critical only of the 
autocratic way in which the central leadership was conducting the Rectifi- 
cation campaign. “The problem with our forces...is that they have been 
brought up to follow what has been said by the duly constituted authority; 
they have not been trained to be critical. This moment is the testing 
moment...The opposition [must] conduct more theoretical discussions, 
to show them that [this dispute] is not only about the misuse of authority, 
it is an ideological conflict. The line has been drawn...To those who criti- 
cized the likes of him for going beyond ‘the parameters’ of the protracted 
people’s war strategy,” Taquio said, “you must study the basic issues” and 
understand the conflict “in the context of an intense ideological debate....If 
they follow the [usual] parameters, they will not win, because they will 
have to follow the framework of “Reaffirm” [which] has its own [tight] 
logic... The problem is, it doesn’t correspond to what really happened [nor] 
to the theoretical advancements world-wide.” This kind of call for an ideo- 
logical debate was none too loud outside the top echelons of the Party and 
came too late to have any direct positive effect. The general membership 
was not well informed about what was happening in the top layers of the 
Party and never had been. The regional and national cadres forming an 
opposition in 1992-93 must be held partly responsible for that state of 
affairs. 

The movement demanding democracy came late to the Filipino Com- 
munist Party. Only when significant sections of the national-level leader- 
ship were dealt with summarily and prevented from having their views 
considered seriously did the question become significant. The KT-KS says 
that the real trouble began with the 1986-87 debate because it encouraged 
“manifestations of ultrademocracy and liberalism.” The leadership should 
not have allowed “the tendency to question, to belittle and to disregard the 
central leadership” to become so strong. It had allowed the authority of 
the Party’s “highest organs” to be weakened to an unprecedented extent.?” 
But this process had actually been set off in 1986 by the recognition that 
the Party leadership was capable of making a serious mistake. Among cad- 
res responsible for implementing Party policy, the desire for broader dis- 
cussion and collective decision-making grew with the movements difficul- 
ties in the second half of the 1980s. And then, nearly thirty years after 
Khrushchev’s “secret speech” to the twentieth CPSU Congress, Gorbachev's 
“openness” policies shone some more light on certain communist prac- 
tices. Miguel says, “the Communist tradition cannot be proud of [its com- 
mitment to] thorough-going due process, right? That is our tradition and 
we have to admit that....With glasnost, many things are [now out] in the 
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open which reflect the lack of due processes and lack of respect for human 
rights in the tradition.” Those who by now wanted a thorough view of all 
the questions that revolved around‘a central theme of democracy were 
greatly discouraged by Sison’s next paper in which he defended Stalin’s 


‘merits’.”28 


Those who had begun seriously to ponder the matter of intra-Party 
and post-victory democracy were still a minority. in-the Party in early 1992. 
The KT-KS was trying to minimize the extent to which such ideas could 
flourish by associating them with “modern revisionism,” by expelling key 
cadres and dissolving crucial Party organs. By the end of 1992, the organs 
officially disbanded included the General Command of the NPA, the United 
Front Commission, the International Desk of the Central Committee, the 
Visayas Commission Standing Group, the Manila-Rizal Regional Commit- 
tee and the National Organizing Committee.” 

Other leading figures opposed the KT-KS “reaffirm and rectify” cam- 
paign (but did not contribute to the “Big Red Book”), some of whom were 
not at all friendly with the core group of Rejectionists discussed thus far 
who belonged mostly with the UFC or the former (pre-1985) Mindanao 
Commission. Rudy Salas was one of them. He was offended by Sison's as- 
sessment of the Party and the revolutionary struggle since 1977. At odds 
with other elements of the opposition for various personal and political 
reasons (he did not approve, for example, of how “insurrection” was seem- 
ingly promoted from a tactic to a strategy), he is understandably bitter 
about Sison’s virtually blanket condemnation of his leadership and scorn- 
ful of Sison’s lack of understanding of the demands of the armed struggle 
in recent years. “In 25 years, the movement has come a long way, but there 
has also been a great change in the balance of forces. The military has 
quadrupled in size.” The state's military planning is also more sophisti- 
cated. This means that the NPA could not afford to disband either the large 
NPA formations or its national planning units: 


“Reaffirm”...prescribes breaking up the NPA into platoons...But the gov- 
ernment deploys brigades to the countryside...The level of warfare makes 
national planning necessary, Now, if the government were dumb, we could 
operate regionally. But the government’ strategy is to send the military 
wherever there is trouble...You have to have a strategy that will allow 

_ you to defend the area being attacked...If you go back to basics, how are 
you going to do it?” 


While certain problems of NPA “over-concentration” did occur, Salas 
says, the answer is not to emphasize political work to the detriment of 


military work; there must be “a balance” between them. Moreover, there 
must be a proper balance between rural and urban work; “Reaffirm,” on 
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the contrary, “rigidly interprets encircling the cities from the countryside 
and building rural bases...We shouldn’t go back to 1973...we must recog- 
nize how important the urban areas are. They are the centers of communi- 
cations, media and sectors that can articulate the views of the revolution- 
ary movement.” He adds that the “Reaffirmist” leadership does not believe 
“its own propaganda about winning total victory during this decade. It’s 
just trying to raise its own morale instead of seriously addressing the prob- 
lem of the moment: admitting and rectifying errors.”* Salas accepts some 
of Sison’s criticisms (especially that Kampanyang Ahos has not been prop- 
erly accounted for, nor the perpetrators of it brought to justice), but he 
does not approve of the methods used in the rectification campaign.” 

Salas was somewhat isolated in the revolutionary movement by late 
1992. In a sense, he represented a kind of halfway point between Sison’s 
group whose views of the armed struggle he does not share and the UFC- 
former Mindanao Commission group whose views on legal political strug- 
gle he does not share either. Nor does he agree that the Party was strong 
enough in February 1986 to have been at the forefront of a popular upris- 
ing, and then join a coalition government: “If it had been our forces on the 
street [at EDSA], the state would have behaved differently. The military 
shoots our smaller rallies that.demand reforms. How do you think it would 
deal with a CPP-led popular uprising in Manila that threatens to topple the 
government?” Moreover, he says, neither President Aquino nor the Re- 
form the Armed Forces Movement (RAM) forces would have “consented 
to power sharing.”* He agrees with the assessment that too many people 
“who were not really Marxist-Leninists” were permitted into the CPP over 
the years, but says that this is chiefly because there were no “intermediate 
organizations” for them to join: Those not fully committed to CPP “ideol- 
ogy or discipline” but who wanted to join the revolution should instead 
have been taken into the NDF but this could not happen because “the CPP 
Executive Committee exercised tight control over the NDE preventing its 
development into a real united front organization, The NDF was stunted.”™ 

After twenty-five years in the revolutionary struggle, eight of them 
at its head Rudy Salas was expelled from the CPP sometime in 1992, for 
pleading guilty in his court case in 1987 (to plead guilty to a subversion 
charge is to implicate oneself in the legal framework of the bourgeois state, 
something a CPP member should not do). He continued to organize pub- 
lic discussion of basic issues on the national democratic agenda, chiefly in 
his self-appointed role as liaison between the revolutionary Left and the 
most “progressive” nationalist elements of the RAM-YOU (Young Officers’ 
Union) group.‘ 
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Bourgeois politics strengthened 


While the internal debates and disputes were raging throughout 1992, 
the armed struggle and legal mass movement were dormant. On the na- 
tional political scene, General Fidel Ramos, former police and intelligence 
chief under Marcos, won the presidential election with only 23.5 percent 
of the vote, and with scarcely a murmur from the revolutionary Left. CPP 
work in some areas was severely disrupted because of the dissolution of 
key Party organs. Some cadres were without functioning collectives for 
some time, becoming more disillusioned as the confusion and uncertainty 
dragged on. Many were attached to “higher organs” dominated by 
Reaffirmists and so were beginning to be tutored in the rectification cam- 
paign. In Metro Manila, cadres in the Manila-Rizal branch were being tu- 
tored in the unacceptability of Sison’s “Stalinism.” A battle was being fought 
for the future of the revolutionary movement, but probably the majority of 
Party members outside Manila still did not know the details. The govern- 
ment, through military intelligence, knew a great deal more; upon taking 
office, President Ramos played his intelligence information cards for all 
they were worth, exploiting every opportunity to encourage further suspi- 
cion and division within the revolutionary ranks. But mostly, the CPP did 
this work for him, as the membership was learning of inner-Party develop- 
ments through the daily newspapers. 

Late in 1991, the Partido ng Bayan had been revived to participate in 
the 1992 national elections, but this time, it did not field candidates under 
its own banner. The decision was to try to raise key political and economic 
issues, and to support progressive candidates from other parties. The PnB 
platform was “Clean and Peaceful Elections,” indicating that while expecta- 
tions for any direct gains were lower than in 1987, the party was engaging 
with the very terms of electoral democratic contest.** But a Visayan cadre, 
Adoc, said that within the CPP, on the whole “elections are still viewed only 
as vehicles for propaganda.” A comprehensive approach to electoral strug- 
gle had still not been authorized at the highest level. Without such a clear 
and coherent “orientation” authorized by the CPP leadership, national demo- 
cratic (ND) cadres and activists had to carry out their work in the parlia- 
mentary arena without sufficient ideological direction or logistical support. 

~ In 1992, lack of resources, both financial and personnel, again hin- 
dered the PnB. It was also hindered by ongoing differences within the na- 
tional democratic ranks over the question of electoral participation, differ- 
ences that were all too apparent during the campaign period. First, the Ma- 
nila-Rizal branch of BAYAN conducted’a very vocal and visual Rebolusyon, 
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Hindi Eleksyon! [Revolution! Not Election!] campaign. Second, the Kilusang 
Mayo Uno (KMU) vacillated publicly over which presidential candidate would 
receive its imprimatur, at one stage even announcing that it was considering 
supporting powerful former Marcos crony Eduardo Cojuangco. Third, the 
NPA ran a prominent media campaign telling election candidates that they 
must obtain permits to canvass in NPA guerrilla zones. Commanders in Bicol, 
northern Mindanao and southern Luzon announced that all candidates must 
apply to local NPA commands for “permits” in order to move around certain 
districts. These permits must be paid for (reportedly, between ten thousand 
and two hundred thousand pesos); anyone caught campaigning without one 
would be “meted out the proper punishment;” and only those “found to be 
sincere in helping the people” would be given permits.” The Commission 
on Electioris (Comelec) deemed that such demands constituted violations 
of the election laws. The campaign certainly did not sit well with the legal 
ND forces’ call for clean and peaceful elections. For all of these reasons and 
more, the PnB did not do well in the elections. 

Indeed, the Left as a whole did not do terribly well in the elections, 
though serious coalition efforts were made both to raise social issues and 
to try to deliver votes to the most progressive President/Vice-President ticket 
(Jovito Salonga-Aquilino Pimentel). The popular democrats, socialists and 
left-wing social democrats formed AKBAYAN, to work directly for the Lib- 
eral Party-Philippine Democratic Party (LP-PDP) Salonga-Pimentel team. 
The decision not to field candidates but to work with the LP-PDP was a 
conscious decision to “enter the terrain” of elections chiefly to learn more 
about operating on it.** The PnB did not join the coalition because it was 
not prepared to act simply as a “support group” for the LP-PDP. This was 
not considered a great loss by at least some of the other coalition partners, 
who saw the PnB, or at least certain personalities within it, as “politically 
unpalatable.” There were also coalitions that campaigned around specific 
issues or for particular constituencies’ votes, including the Green Forums 
campaign for an “Earth Vote” and the Ugnayan ng Kababaihan sa Pulitika 
(Alliance of Women in Politics). It was estimated that between one and 
three million votes could be delivered from the various NGOs’ constituen- 
cies alone, but in the end Imelda Marcos and Eduardo Cojuangco both 
polled better than Salonga. Though disappointed, all Left groups said that 
they were not disillusioned, knowing that they have a great deal more to 
learn about operating in the electoral field after being out of it for so long. 

Over the previous few years, more national democratic activists had 
come around to the view that the parliamentary arena is a crucial site for 
struggle. Even those who still believed in 1992 that the armed revolution 
may force the state to enter into a political settlement with the NDF also 
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recognized the part that elections may play in such a process. Isabela, for 
example, says that if the international trend in settling civil wars continues 
towards political settlement followed by elections, then the Left must par- 
ticipate in contemporary Philippine elections in preparation. “At the same 
time, it’s a training of our people for future governance.” Furthermore, 
there are increasing indications that some liberal-democratic principles 
have come to be more valued within the revolutionary movement. Loretta 
Rosales, long-time legal activist but well known for arguing that in the 
rural areas especially, people cannot assert their legal demands without at 
least the implicit backing of the NPA, says that there are many “liberal 
democratic principles” to fight for. The fight for genuine universal suf- 
frage has a claim to historical continuity with the Katipunan at least as 
strong as the CPP-NPA. She says: 


In 1896, Andres Bonifacio fought for the right of suffrage which was part 
of his political program...Jose Rizal sought representation in the Spanish 
Cortes but was rejected. The people decided for the revolution so that 
they could set up their own government and exercise the right of suf- 
frage. That was what it was all about.” : 


For activists like these, who no longer write electoral contests off as 
mere bourgeois political chicanery, the 1992 call to “return to basics” was 
not a promising option. 


A fax war and peace talks 


The first six months of government under-Fidel Ramos indicated 
that life for the revolutionary forces in the Philippines was going to be- 
come a lot more difficult. He indicated immediately that he is more politi- 
cally astute than Cory Aquino was and prepared to take certain risks in key 
policy areas. Everything he said and did in relation to the CPP in the first 
few months of his term was designed to undermine the legitimacy of the 
continuing armed struggle. After releasing a number of high-profile politi- 
cal prisoners, Ramos signed a bill repealing the Anti-Subversion Law, Re- 
public Act 1700 (1957), technically legalizing the Communist Party. and 
reopened peace talks again with the NDF All his own rhetoric to the con- 
trary aside, Sison must have seen that the Party's hard times were going to 
continue for quite some time and that the revolutionary forces must pre- 
pare for the conditions. The best way to do this was to exercise decisive 
leadership, remove all possible sources of disharmony, reassert a tight ideo- 
logical order, direct the forces into defensive positions and keep sniping at the 
,€nemy. Rocamora describes Sison's strategy as a call to “Circle the wagons, the 
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revisionist hordes are coming!”>? But to be fair and more accurate, we 
should add “and the marauding forces of the state are waiting at arms 
along every ridge.” 

When Ramos took office, he had first to begin to build and consoli- 
date a power base for himself within Congress, and then to tackle the three 
major sources of national political instability: the Moro National Liberation 
front (MNLF) in Mindanao, the rebel right-wing military groups, and the 
Communists. He ordered the establishment of a National Unification Com- 
mission (NUC), headed by Haydee Yorac, deputy-leader of the Comelec, 
whose advisers included Romeo Capulong, Horacio Morales and Bernabe 
Buscayno. As it turned out, his easiest task was dealing with the right-wing 
military threat. By December, the RAM had signed a preliminary peace agree- 
ment with the government for formal talks to begin the following month 
and its leaders were moving around relatively freely, giving their views on 
economic and political problems and offering their solutions. A year later, 
they had not ruled out the possibility of future rebellions but were looking 
less and less like a credible threat to government. By October 1995, a final 
peace agreement between the government and the RAM-YOU-SFP (Soldiers 
of the Filipino People, a ramp Marcos-loyalist rebel group) was signed, the 
conditions of which included amnesty for five thousand coup attempt par- 
ticipants. In July 1996, Gregorio “Gringo” Honasan won a seat in Congress. 
Peace talks also proceeded slowly (if fitfully) with the MNLF and finally 
came to a conclusion in July 1996, with an agreement to start implementing 
an autonomy plan for the island. Talks with the NDF were at least as fitful 
and have limped on until now without any resolution. 

The CPP-NDF’s conduct of the peace talks process in 1992-93 was 
the cause of much frustration for the opposition bloc within the move- 
ment who were convinced that the Party leadership views the peace talks 
process as nothing but a propaganda exercise and that it managed even 
that badly. It was President Ramos who was winning the propaganda battle 
while the Communist Party and NDF were looking insincere about a de- 
sire for peace. 

Between July and September 1992, Ramos ordered the release of a 
number of detained CPP members, including Baylosis, Kintanar, Carolina 
Malay, Ocampo and de Vera, and promised to consider the release of more 
than five hundred detainees who were still in jail. (Rudy Salas was also 
released in late September as part of Ramos’ supposedly magnanimous ges- 
ture. Salas immediately declared this a “vicious joke,” since he had in fact 
served his term by mid-July.)® Thus, there were now a few more oppo- 
ments of Sison free to participate in the debate about the KT-KS’ plans for 
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the future of the movement, though some of them did not seek immediate 
reintegration into the Party. If these cadres were distressed about what was 
happening, then the majority of lower-ranking members were not only 
disillusioned but also confused because they still had little idea about the 
arguments occurring at the higher levels. Those who read the papers knew 
by then that a major CPP document stated that the Party had sustained 
grave losses in recent years caused by the “errors of a few elements.” Rumors 
of a “purge” in the Communist Party were front-page news but the details 
remained vague. On 7 December, the Philippine Daily Inquirer quoted Sison 
saying that there was no “rift” within the revolutionary movement, but 
that “psywar agents of the Ramos regime keep spreading intrigues.” 
Then, in an extraordinary move, Sison made the movement's inter- 
nal problems very public. On 10 December 1992, he sent a fax from Utrecht 
to the same paper, denouncing three former CPP leaders as “renegades:” 


Three of those recently released (Ricardo Reyes, Benjamin de Vera and 
Romulo Kintanar) are now prominently active in a psy-war campaign to 
discredit the CPP central leadership in a futile attempt to decapitate and 
destroy the movement and the CPP. 


In a press statement received two days earlier, he said that he had 
information from the Philippines that “those who oppose the rectification 
movement most bitterly are those who have been responsible for the mili- 
tarist viewpoint, the gross reduction of mass base, witch-hunts of mon- 
strous proportions...and degeneration into gangsterism.”” The three ac- 
cused held a press conference to deny the charges and to express their 
hope that relevant issues could be studied and discussed in a “rigorous and 
scientific” way, and in a manner that would “preserve the integrity of the 
national democratic movement.”” 

Perhaps Sison had not anticipated the breadth and depth of opposi- 
tion that his “Reaffirm” statement would. meet. By going hard in public 
against those he saw as his greatest threat, Sison seemed to be making a 
preemptive strike to neutralize his enemies through isolation before they 
could consolidate their positions. The almost-daily barrage of fax mes- 
sages from Utrecht over the next few weeks hardened opposition to him 
and the conduct thus far of the Rectification campaign. It especially upset 
those who had been hoping for a reconvened Central Committee plenum 
(if not a “Unity Congress”) to resolve the worsening problems. Never be- 
fore had the CPP’s internal goings-on been so publicly displayed. It could 
scarcely have come at a worse time for those who hoped to salvage a united 
- future for the Party, Sison’s revelations of such deep divisions within the 
movement did more to damage its political position than anything Ramos 
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and military intelligence could have engineered. Stories of the CPP’s inter- 
nal wranglings dominated the newspapers during December 1992-January 
1993. To the outside world and the opposition within the Party, Sison’s 
continual assurances that there was no split in the CPP were unconvinc- 
ing. But for those less well-informed Party members, Sison’s message that a 
few “bad apples” were spoiling the revolutionary movement in order to 
hide their own shortcomings may have been a powerful one. His plan to 
banish them and renew the Party's resolve signalled that the debilitating 
confusion and lack of direction would soon be overcome. It must have 
offered some comfort to those who wanted, above all, to simply get on 
with their revolutionary tasks. 


Peace talks, round two 


This “fax war” took place in the midst of renewed peace talks be- 
tween the government and the NDF and there was much conjecture in the 
media as to what effect it would have on the process. The CPP leadership 
seemed unconcerned. Indeed, it became clear that they viewed the peace 
process as a mere tactic anyway: Since the collapse of the first round in 
1986-87, the NDF had periodically offered to begin talks again any time 
the government was prepared to do so, but there was disagreement over 
the purpose of such a process. For example, in 1991 the NDF leaders in 
the Philippines announced a unilateral cease-fire to boost the morale and 
standing of those senators who were leaning towards nonrenewal of the 
bases treaty (whom the NDF congratulated for their position). The an- 
nouncement elicited enthusiasm and approval from many quarters. Within 
twelve days, the ceasefire was called off—by the NDF international office 
in Europe. 

The “Reaffirm” document indicated that the NDF’s approach to any 
peace negotiations would be different from what it was in 1986. First, the 
NDF should never again agree to a ceasefire before “agreement on a sub- 
stantive agenda for serious peace negotiations.” Second, since the 1986 
agreement to have the talks in Manila had allowed military intelligence to 
“increase its surveillance stocks,” the next talks must be held outside the 
Philippines. Furthermore, the NDF must be recognized as a “belligerent 
force;” the talks agenda should include “respect for human rights and in- 
ternational humanitarian law; social and economic reforms; constitutional, 
political and electoral reforms:” an independent third party should act as 
“intermediary...or witness,” and “peace advocates” from NGOs could be 
consulted during the process. 
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In September 1992 the peace process began again when government 
representatives went to The Hague for preliminary talks with the NDF The 
government did not demand that the NPA put down its arms before nego- 
tiations begin and agreement was reached that agenda items would in- | 
clude “human rights, socioeconomic reforms, political reforms, and dis- 
position of forces and cessation of hostilities.”*” Nothing was said about 
the negotiations taking place within the framework of the Constitution 
(perhaps Ramos or his advisers had worked out that this was a pointless 
thing to insist anyway, since a government always has the option to refuse 
to act outside the nation’s Constitution). 

This was a promising start and it was expected that the process would 
move very slowly. By October, the CPP and the NDF signalled that it would 
move very slowly indeed, by announcing that there was “absolutely no 
possibility” of coming to any peace agreement unless the NDF is granted 
belligerency status and the talks are held outside the Philippines. That the 
Party leadership was viewing the peace talks asa tactical matter was made 
clear when it said: : 


Every time it talks with the enemy, the NDF takes serious risks such as 
sending the wrong signal to the revolutionary forces and the people...feeding 
the illusion that the enemy is tractable and that there is likelihood of arriv- 
ing at a just and lasting peace with him...But standing by its basic principles 
and applying flexibility in policy, the NDF can sometimes take the risks 
involved in talking with the enemy because there is a need to propagate the 
program of national democratic revolution and to prevent the enemy from repre- 
senting himself as a champion of peace.” 


There was plenty of evidence that the Ramos government was more 
intent on winning a propaganda victory over the revolutionary forces than 
with forging a genuine peace deal but that is no more than is to be expected. 
It makes little sense for a revolutionary movement to declare at the outset 
that the government is “insincere,” before it has proved itself to be go. Some, 
including Rosales, believed that the CPP had been too quick to jump on the 
new President: “Ramos is the new administrator, and [he] is offering peace— 
Aquino never offered peace. You can’t just go about attacking Ramos, he’s 
just started. I mean, the poor fellow, [at least] give him enough rope to hang 
himself with.” At the time, while the NPA was still scoring military hits 
against AFP forces, the NDF was in no position to beat Ramos at the propa- 
ganda game. He had already ruled out the possibility of granting the NDF 
belligerency status, stating that objectively it had no such status but was “a 
dwindling revolutionary government [with] a reduced mass base.” Neither 
would the government agree to an overseas venue for the talks, since it was 
inappropriate that the nation “wash [its] dirty linen abroad.” 


| 
| 
| 
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Some of the Rejectionists were not happy about the NDF's conduct of 
the peace talks, but there was little they could do about it, even if they had 
agreed among themselves what the alternative approach should be. The NDFs 
part in the talks was being conducted by the NDF international office, partly 
for propaganda reasons and partly so that the process could not be “compli- 
cated” by the Party dynamics in the Philippines. The dissidents were not pre- 

ared to undermine the movement by publicly gainsaying any pronounce- 
ment by Sison or Jalandoni, but privately were critical of the way the latter 
were managing the process. As Sison announced that Ramos was not inter- 
ested in “serious formal...negotiations” but was instead using “his experts” 
and the “renegades” to try to destroy the Party, it seemed, Taquio says, that 
Sison himself was “making use of the divisions [inside the CPP] in order to 
justify the pull-out.” Ramos was content to let the CPP damage itself, taking 
an aloof stance on the apparent split in the Party, saying it was “their own 
internal problem” which would “neither impair nor derail” the governments 
commitment to the peace process.” 


The implosion 


While Sison’s “fax attacks” against both the government and the CPP 
dissidents were making headlines in the mass media, the Reaffirmists were 
consolidating whatever power they could. The opposition was losing the 
battle (though this was not obvious until late 1993). The antagonism be- 
came so heated by the end of December 1992 that Satur Ocampo made a 
public offer to mediate between Sison and his opponents. The offer was 
not taken up; it seems Sison was as little interested in a mediated settle- 
ment with the dissidents as with the Ramos government. He and his sup- 
porters were in the full swing of a campaign to isolate the hard core of 
Rejectionists, using both propaganda and organizational means. Through- 
out the first half of 1993, significant sections of the Party continued to defy 
their attempts and it looked as though the opposition might be stronger 
than Sison’s group. At the beginning of the year, on the Reaffirm side were 
the Northern, Central and Southern Luzon, Commissions, the three-per- 
son KT-KS and around ten KS members. On the Rejectionist side were 
many other KS members, the Visayas and Mindanao Commissions, the 
Manila-Rizal branch, the UFC and the NPA General Command.” As the 
months wore on however, the tenuous nature of some of the support for 
the Rejectionist stance became apparent and by the end of the year, the 
Reaffirmists had won their Pyrrhic victory. 
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One of the publicized battles for control over a Party-related insti- 
tution was the fight for the NDE In early 1993, half of the NDF Council 
(including a majority of its Executive Committee) met to state its oppo- 
sition to the campaign by “a powerful faction of the CPP, led by Armando 
Liwanag,” to reverse the decisions of the 1990 NDF Congress and to re- 
write the NDF program and constitution. Calling themselves the 
verdaderos (the truthful), this group called on “all NDF members and 
allies, especially...in the CPP” to “respect” all the hard work done in the 
past twenty years to build up the NDF and to stick to the decisions made 
by the democratically constituted Congress. Most importantly, the NDF 
should resist the efforts of the Sison faction to go back to outmoded 
policies: 


Instead of the NDF's principle of democratic pluralism, they would re- 
turn to a one-party dominated state and society. Instead of the NDF’s 
program for a mixed economy with a socialist perspective, they would 
return to a Stalinist centralised state-monopolised economy...Instead of 
the NDF as a federation of a diversity of national democratic organiza- 
tions, they would return to a party-dominated “front”...In the pursuit of 
this campaign, they have decreed the suspension of leading bodies, abol- 
ished whole units and disauthorised any NDF representatives, thus weak- 
ening the NDF'’s position in the current peace process...The NDF is our 
common project and achievement. We owe it to the Filipino people and 
to our revolutionary martyrs to defend the NDF and persevere in the 
struggle for national democracy.” 


The decisions made at the 1990 NDF Congress were the culmina- 
tion of years of thought about and experimentation with the third “magic 
weapon” of the national democratic revolution. The 1993 verdaderos formed 
part of the line of more imaginative thinkers within the CPP stretching 
back to the Le Monde group in the 1970s. It had taken more than a decade 
for Le Monde’s ideas to take this solid form and the KT-KS was resolved to 
undo the work in a matter of months. 

In large part because neither Mao Tse Tung nor Sison have had much 
to say about how to conduct the political struggle in the urban areas, espe- 
cially in the electoral arena, the national structure of the NDF has long 
served as a focal point for new ideas within the Party.* In practice how- 
ever, the NDF has not been a success—either as a united front of the “basic 
Masses” or as a united front between the Communists and other demo- 
cratic nationalists. In this context the genuine concern of some cadres, 
including Ka Cita of the NDE about the CPP’s loss of veto power and 


explicitly communist program in its strategic united front organization 1s 
understandable. Ka Cita remarks that, 
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The national democratic revolution of a new type is supposed to be pro- 
letarian led and...to have a socialist perspective. If this is not clear at the 
onset, then you might have problems afterwards, upon victory. [Moreo- 
ver], in reality, no matter how the NDF program was rewritten, how 
much it was compromised, there has been no actual increase in the mem- 
bership of the NDF. We were not able to draw BISIG, not even the small 
underground organizations...[nor] the MNLE..[We] are not achieving 
[the] objective of drawing more people into it, and at the same time, 
[we] are compromising [our] revolutionary character, so why do it in 
the first place? 


Cadres such as Ka Cita were genuinely concerned about the water- 
ing down of the radical character of the ND revolution. Not only that, Ka 
Pia indicates that they are under no illusions about the conditions under 
which the bourgeoisie will join communists in the political struggle when 
she says they “will only be drawn to the revolutionary struggle when they 
see the strength of the basic masses. So it is important to strengthen the 
basic alliance-of the peasants and the workers.” These long-time Party mem- 
bers wanted to “return to basics” in order to rebuild genuine, conscious 
support for the NDF especially in the rural localities. 

But historically, the NDF per se has not been very successful in this 
regard, either. At the ground level, the territorial “organs of political power” 
and the barrio and municipality sectoral associations are supposed to have 
constituted the NDF presence. But these structures are often only nomi- 
nally NDF rather than CPP. Even at the height of the revolution’s success, 
Quimpo, former NDF leader in Mindanao, says there was no wholly intact 
NDF structure separate from the Party. The NDF as such might exist at the 
barrio level in certain towns in a particular province, but not at the provin- 
cial level, for example. Or there might be a relatively autonomous NDF 
organization at the municipal level but not in the villages covered by it. 
Whether or not such organizations exist depends on the quality of leader- 
ship, availability of cadres and competent non-Party personnel. Regarding 
the network of purportedly separate NDF structures, he says, “to be blunt 
about it...there’s none. [There is] a Party structure and...if you want to sort 
of show to the world that you have an NDF structure, then...some people 
assume the functions of NDF staff. So, in that sense, it’s a front... The [only] 
complete structure is still actually the Party structure.” The “verdaderos” 
wanted the CPP to encourage a progressive network for social change that 
has its own dynamism separate from the Party, so they rejected a return to 
the pre-1990 NDF-CPP relationship. In the end, the Sison faction 
outmaneuvered them and they were forced to take their ideas into other 


arenas, 
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By the end of 1993, the Reaffirmists had gained nominal control of 
the majority sections of all major units of the Party except the Manila. 
Rizal branch. Refusing to submit to the KT-KS's directives, on 10 July 1993 
the MR-KR declared its “autonomy” from the central leadership: “From 
this day on, we severe our ties with the illegal and absolutist circle that 
passes itself off as the ‘Central Committee’ of the CPP..It is a principled 
declaration of independence...not a secession from the entire Party organiza- 
tion.”® The reasons given by Lagman at the time were confined to those 
relating to the “Stalinist” behavior of Sison and the rest of the central lead- 
ership. He did not explain in any detail how the MR group's revolutionary 
strategy differed from the orthodox one except to say that it was open to 
using “all avenues of bourgeois democracy” in the struggle and to take 
“the smallest opportunity to seek a peaceful negotiated settlement of the 
insurgency.” Lagman was also reported as saying that the MR group had 
difficulties with the other dissidents’ “reformist” ideas.© At the end of the 
year, the MR group issued two papers spelling out in more detail its belief 
that the emphasis in the contemporary “national-democratic” struggle must 
be placed on the socialist aspect and hence on the central role of the prole- 
tariat in the revolution.” 3 

Within a few months, other Regional Party committees or signifi- 
cant portions of them also declared their autonomy from the Party leader- 
ship: Central Mindanao, Western Mindanao, Negros and Central Visayas; 
the “democratic bloc” of the RPC of Panay; and the Visayas Commission 
and “its staff organs [and] all the guerrilla units of the New People's Army 
under its control.” The National Peasant Secretariat, the United Front 
Commission, the Home Bureau and the Western Europe committee fol- 
lowed them. On 22 December, the “Democratic Bloc” released a statement 
calling yet again for a “movement of democratization and renewal within 
the Party” as a response to “the Sison-Tiamzon purge masquerading as a 
Rectification movement.” 


We invite comrades who remain in the Reaffirm camp to join us in un- 
dertaking [the necessary] tasks. We invite all those who for whatever 
reason have left the movement to rejoin us in renewing the national 
democratic revolution. This is our revolution. We must reclaim it. For 
ourselves and for our people.” 


The Reaffirmists had effectively won the battles for the names of the 

Party, the NPA and the NDF It appears that some of the declarations of 

autonomy did not hold against central CPP pressures (Panay and Central 

Visayas, excluding Negros). Those Regional Party Committees that had 

left were reconstituted with loyal leaders, as were the Visayas Commission 
- — == a 
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and the UFC. Local rectification campaigns were carried out to ensure 
ideological and organizational consolidation.” In the middle of 1994, the 
Rejectionists gave up hoping for a Unity Congress. 
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ln 25 years, the Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP) moved 
from the vanguard to the rearguard of radical politics. It went from being 
the lead player on the Left political stage to being but one player among 
the many in an expanded cast—a rump defender of an outmoded revolu- 
tionary strategy. For years the CPP and its associated organizations were 
truly hegemonic on the Left; by the end of the 1990s, they were viewed as 
being stuck in the past. Even after the Rectification campaign and the en- 
suing splits, the Party was still relatively strong in terms of geographical 
spread and capacity to mobilize resistance in any broad campaign that it 
might choose to join, and its basic analytical tools were evident in the 
utterances of the Left formations that emerged from the divisions. But in- 
creasingly, the CPP was regarded as an obstacle to rethinking and renew- 
ing politics, rather than as the main source of inspiration and strength for 
resistance movements. Thus, the Communist Party of the Philippines has 
come full circle since Jose Ma. Sison and his cohorts challenged the old 
leadership of the PKP in the late 1960s. By stubbornly refusing to lead a 
renewal process to equip the Party to meet the changed political condi- 
tions, the CPP leadership alienated itself and a significant part of the mem- 
bership from a new generation of leaders and their supporters. 

Political processes are always complex and to speculate about what 
could have happened otherwise is always fraught with danger. Every year 
since the CPP’s (re)establishment in 1968, Filipino revolutionaries faced 
greater difficulties outside than inside the movement, it would be wrong 
to set aside the might of the economic, political and ideological structures 
within which the Party operated and to pretend that it always had the power 
to decide its own destiny. It did not. No political party does, especially not 
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one which sets itself up against the state. Of course, choices were made by 
leading CPP cadres in response to external (and internal) pressures, which 
‘could have been made differently and would have led to different out- 
comes for the revolutionary movement. But even these choices were made 
in conditions not necessarily of their choosing. 

Regis Debray writes that “a party is marked by the conditions of its 
birth.”! As we have seen, the CPP’s birthmarks were strong structuring 
factors in its further development, as were the political circumstances of 
its early years. Born in a political time and climate in which active commit- 
ment to anti-imperialism was one of the main ways of discerning between 
progressives and conservatives, a posture of intense nationalist opposition 
to the power and influence (real and imagined) of the United States be- 
came more important in many ways than the socialist aspect of the CPP's 
revolutionary program. Then, the painful break with the old party, accom- 
panied by the repeated assertions that the “re-established” CPP was the 
only true party, determined the CPP’s collective self-identification as the 
ideological vanguard. 

Another effect of the CPP’s particular birth was its isolation from 
international communist circles, which significantly reduced CPP cadres’ 
exposure to and participation in debates about Marxism in broader com- 
munist and socialist circles until late in the Party's development. This was 
compounded by the central focus on Jose Ma. Sison as chief ideologue and 
“paramount” (even if sometimes absent) leader of the revolutionary move- 
ment. It is not too farfetched, perhaps, to say that a “cult of personality” 
grew around him.” As a consequence of these things, the CPP’s Marxism 
has been extremely narrowly defined. Perhaps most important here was 
the repeated assertion that, in contrast to the old “peaceful means” strat- 
egy, the protracted people's war strategy was the only true revolutionary 
Strategy and armed struggle the most important form of struggle. The 
strength of this claim was greatly boosted by the declaration of martial law 
and the PKP leadership's virtual capitulation to Marcos. — 

The chief sources of legitimacy for the CPP’s armed struggle were 
the political, cultural and economic realities of Marcos’ violent authoritar- 
ian rule. Legitimacy was also bestowed at the local level during the martial 
law years by the attention of the “red fighters” to “law and order” issues, 
their disciplined habits, their courage and commitment and their eschew- 
ing of “terror” tactics. However, the people's war strategy was at no time 
unproblematic: in rural areas, the CPP experienced problems with some of 
the military aspects of its operations, with incorporating different ethnic 
groups into the nationalist program, and with coordinating growth and 
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development across the regions. In the towns and cities, the main sites of 
engagement with non-military state power, the CPP faced problems aris- 
ing first, from its relative lack of theorizing about urban political arenas, 
including the question of participation in elections; second, from privileging 
the logistical demands of the armed units in the countryside; and third, 
from nationalist and democratic allies who did not wish to join a united 
front that upheld armed struggle as the “main form.” 

On many occasions and with varying degrees of success, CPP cadres 
responded to their practical problems by developing new and imaginative 
tactics, some of which, if theorized thoroughly and to their logical conclu- 
sions, might have led to some significant alterations to the “protracted 
people’s war” strategy itself. There was a definite shift away from the early 
extreme dependence on “Mao Tse-Tung Thought” since the late 1970s, but 
until the defeat of Marcos, internal Party critiques of the core elements of 
the program and strategy adopted by the first Party Congress were fairly 
muted and cautious. CPP cadres couched their questions, criticisms and 
suggestions about the Party's theory and practice in the language of the 
protracted people's war discourse. This was not simply because they feared 
censorship or retribution from comrades or superiors for-doing otherwise, 
but because the key elements of this discourse had become synonymous 
with revolutionary discourse itself. In other words, a kind of self-censor- 
ship operated within the movement; to be committed to the struggle meant 
being committed to certain axioms. _ 

Disciplined adherence to the dogma was a commitment to the col- 
lective will and it was one of the movement's strengths as well as one of its 
weaknesses. As we saw with regard to the efforts of the Le Monde group in 
the late 1970s and the Mindanao Commission in the early 1980s, it re- 
stricted the extent to which doubts and questions could be investigated 
thoroughly and translated into new ideas. Still, Le Monde was the site of 
the most important intellectual inquiries and developments within the 
national democratic movement, and these were officially sanctioned. But 
since 1987, innovations along the Le Monde trajectory were developed 
and put into practice outside CPP circles more often than inside them. 
Had the CPP culture been more encouraging of intellectual inquiry and 
had some new ideas been more vigorously pursued, then the Party would 
have been in a better position to make what would always have been a 
difficult transition to being a revolutionary party under civilian rule. 

The “People Power” revolution of February 1986 constituted the 
Communist Party’s watershed not because things might have developed 
very differently had the national democrats fully supported the opposi- 
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tion’s campaign to beat Marcos, but because it ushered in a new set of 
political relations for which the Party was not prepared and for which its 
orthodox revolutionary strategy is not appropriate. The new political ar- 
rangements were both cause and effect of the growth of progressive groups 
beyond the ambit of the national democratic movement—a development 
further fuelled by the Communist Party’s inadequate understanding of 
the new national political dynamics. The post-dictatorship environment 
encouraged a production and contestation of political ideas that had not 
been seen since the late 1960s and which has not been kind to the CPP 
Moreover, while the Party continued to assert, quite rightly, that the ba- 
sic structures of Filipino society, which produce terrible inequalities and 
injustices remain, it denied the crucial point that there have been changes 
in the realm of ideology. Most devastating for the national democratic 
movement was the collapse of its most potent enemy symbol, the Marcos 
dictatorship. 

In the face of these losses, some CPP members began to demand that 
the Party subject its assumptions and theories to radical scrutiny, but they 
left the call too late. The most orthodox fraction of the CPP chose to ig- 
nore the significance of the new conditions and moved instead to rid the 
Party of what it considered an even greater threat to the revolution’s fu- 
ture. The Rectification campaign was a great gamble to save the Party by 
rooting out all undesirable ideas, practices and personalities. In the bitter 
fight, adherence to the principles of democratic centralism, an overriding 
commitment to unity and a desire for clarity and a definite “line” to pursue 
worked for the dogmatists. A return to the attitudes and tactics of the 
movements early years offered some comfort in difficult times for the revo- 
lutionary activists. For others, the notion of returning to a world that no 
longer exists was not at all comforting. The strategy offered only the like- 
lihood of even greater marginalization in the movement for a just society, 
and alienation from the people with and on behalf of whom they seek to 
struggle for a better world. 

The dissidents in the Filipino revolutionary movement lost to the 
orthodox element in large part, it seems, because they had no alternative 
to offer in place of a return to “basic principles.” They had no alternative to 
offer because they had-been either unwilling or incapable of challenging 
those “principles” in fundamental ways until it was too late. The illiberal 
and hierarchical culture of the Communist Party had allowed creative think- 
ing only if it remained respectful of them. Some of those dissident cadres 
must take responsibility for reproducing this state of affairs while they 
occupied leadership positions. 


ION 
CONCLUS _ 


In the end, we cannot simply say, however, that there was “right and 
wrong on both sides”; late though they were in facing up to the immense 
political changes of the late 1980s and early 1990s, the dissidents did even- 
tually call for the kind of reconsideration of the CPP’s strategy that had 
been required for some time. Those who rejected that call must be held 
responsible for refusing to try to remake the Party into the kind of effective 
socialist opposition so badly needed in the Philippines today. 


Notes 


1R. Debray (1968), Revolution in the Revolution? Penguin, Hardsworth, 
p. 97. 

2This is not a novel observation. See Lachica (1971), Huk: Philippine 
Agrarian Society in Revolt, p. 177 and Abinales, “Jose Maria Sison and the 
Philippine Revolution,” passim. 


® Epitoque 


By THE BEGINNING of 1998, the dissidents who had left the CPP frac- 
tured into at least four different groupings. Long time Marxist intellectual 
Francisco Nemenzo commented that if he were an artist, he would repre-. 
sent the contemporary Filipino Left as an animated Picasso painting—a 
constantly moving picture of angles and clashing colours, creating myriad 
different shapes and spaces.! This study has shown that the long term lack 
of formal debate about the core elements of CPP analysis and strategy proved 
fatal to the renewal of the revolutionary movement when changed circum- 
stances demanded it. What has happened to the Left since the crisis of 
early 1990s and the Rectification campaign bears this out. Only when former 
leading cadres began to seriously develop their post-Party programs for 
radical political activity, did many discover just how difficult it is to carve 
out a new place in a familiar landscape. For some, the familiar symbolic 
constructions of the social world were heavy blinkers that for so long were 
hard to remove. Melencio said in 1998 that “the CPP tradition is like our 
second skin,” shedding it is painful and “the healing will take a long time.”” 

More than that, some people suspected but many did not anticipate 
the extent to which the dissident groups would disagree with each other 
about the kind of revolutionary strategy required for the new situation. 
Had the CPP central leadership allowed a process of disciplined but inclu- 
sive debate for policy change within the Party, compromises could have 
been reached. Like all compromises they would have been dissatisfying in 
various ways for various people and perhaps significant individuals would 
have quit the party anyway; but the damage to the Left would have been 
less than has been sustained in the processes of the 1993 splits and the 
later divisions between the dissident tendencies. 
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At the height of the crisis when the balance of forces between the 
Rejectionists and the Reaffirmists was looking fairly equal, it seemed as 
though the former would be able to force the adoption of unified approach 
to the CPP’s problems.’ But the Party leadership used organizational tactics 
to win control and the dissidents were not organised well enough to with- 
stand the machinations. Nor had they collectively developed a response to 
the “Reaffirm” program beyond the critique of its undemocratic imple- 
mentation. When they tried to do so after it appeared that a rapproche- 
ment with the Reaffirmists was no longer possible, they found that there 
were just as many differences among themselves. 

Meetings were held in 1994 among all the “Rejectionist” forces to 
discuss the possibility of regrouping “around a new party or a political 
program” but the plans quickly collapsed. The MR and Visayas groups 
were the first to pull out over disagreements about the degree of what 
Melencio calls the “anti-Stalinism and anti-Maoism of each group” and the 
“various questions connected to the programmatics of a revolutionary move- 
ment.”> Miguel describes the contested points as “commitment to Marx- 
ism-Leninism and to territorial organization of the interim structure.”°The 
MR group's critique of the Maoist framework was too Leninist for the oth- 
ers’ liking.’ | 

What had become known as the “third force”—those who agreed 
with neither the CPP nor the MR group—formed a Multilateral Coordi- 
nating Body to pursue other political possibilities but that too soon col- 
lapsed under the weight of disagreements. The Central Mindanao group 
joined the MR-Visayas group at an “Opposition Summit” (in September 
1995) which decided to form the Rebolusyonaryong Partido ng Manggagawa 
(RPM, Revolutionary Worker's Party). By 1996, however, the Central 
Mindanao group had formed its own new party, the People’s Communist 
Party of the Philippines, reportedly maintaining the basic protracted peo- 
ple’s war framework.® The group comprised mostly of former CPP United’ 
Front Commission cadres and others formed a political organisation called 
Siglaya and at last report were trying to establish their own political party 
called the Partido Proletaryo Demokratiko (Democratic Proletarian Party).” 

The remainder of the former Rejectionists (minus those who for vari- 
ous reasons simply retreated from political activism for the time being) 
joined other, less explicitly Marxist organisations, including the Citizen’ 
Action Party (Aksyon, for short), a coalition of former national democrats, 
popular democrats, BISIG, the social democratic group Pandayan and oth- 
ers. By the time this new party was ready to be formally launched, the 
name Aksyon had been taken by a trapo party for the 1996 elections, 5° 
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“Akbayan” we born instead. When Akbayan ran for seats under the newly 
introduced patty=ust system (whereby the lower house seats formerly 
filled by presidential appointment from various nominated “sectors” of 
Filipino society were given over instead to election by proportional repre- 
sentation of parties claiming to represent those sectors) in the 1996 elec- 
tion, its organizational membership was Siglaya, BISIG, Movement for Popu- 
lar Democracy, Pandayan and the part/s of the MR group that had broken 
away.'° Akbayan’s program is the furthest away from the old protracted 
people's war framework of all the groupings that can be described as aris- 
ing from the ashes of the fire that overtook the CPP and the national demo- 
cratic movement. The analysis of the state underpinning the practical de- 
cisions to engage in elections, for example, is one of the more sophisti- 
cated to be found among Left political groupings in the Philippines.” 

As might be expected, the CPP has denounced such forays into po- 
litical engagement on state terrain. But the “rectified” CPP has its own 
troubles to deal with. In August 1998, the AFP reported that the strength 
of the NPA had increased by 23 percent in the previous few months: NPA 
regulars had increased from around 6,000 to more than 8,000 carrying 
5,426 firearms and the number of guerrilla fronts had grown from 49 in 
1996 to 57 (though six of these were controlled by the breakaway groups 
in Negros, Panay and Mindanao).'While the CPP completely dominates in 
the arena of armed struggle, it is reportedly slightly outdone in the arenas 
of open political struggle. The AFP claims that of 84 “front organisations” 
in the various social sectors, 39 are associated with the CPP and 45 with 
“Rejectionist” groups.” 

At the time of writing, the latest rumors are that the Reaffirmist CPP is 
in danger of another split, this time between the parts of the Party led by 
Wilma Tiamson and a fraction based in Central luzon, which is most loyal to 
Sison. Unconfirmed reports have it that the Tiamson fraction takes an even 
harder line in favor of Maoist guerrilla warfare and against reformist tactics 
than did the Reaffirm documents. Central Luzon (CL) cadres have been 
quoted as saying that a “shift in strategy” ordered by Tiamson has resulted in 
the closing down of a number of sectoral and political organizations in the 
region because they were deemed to have been wasting revolutionaries’ en- 
ergy on “politics and legalism.” This so-called new strategy may simply be 
the putting into practice of the “principles” of “Reaffirm,” but it appears to 
be the source of some dispute. A CL cadre complains that “there is a propen- 
sity [by the other side] to treat all debates as counterrevolutionary” and 
political organizations not entirely convinced of the central leadership's ar- 
guments have been branded as “reformist and factionalist.”” 
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If the reports of dispute over strategy in Central Luzon are true, then 
it further strengthens the argument that successful revolutionary organiz- 
ing in the Philippines is not so simple as “going back to basics.” Activists 
even in the rural areas constantly see the need for more complex, flexible 
approaches to politics among the people on whose behalf they claim to be 
working. Moreover, if the rumor is true that there is some disagreement 
between the central leadership and Joma Sison, then it is possible that any 
further rift can only be prevented if Sison returns to the Philippines and 
stays long enough to consolidate what is left of the CPP. There were plans 
for him to visit at the end of April 1998, to mark the signing of the human 
rights accord between the NDF and the government, but the trip was can- 
celled at the last minute, for slightly obscure reasons. It is unlikely that he 
will return in the near future for a long stay.”* 

We can only imagine that, barring a return to martial law or some- 
thing similar—perhaps at the height of a very severe economic crisis—things 
are going to become more and more difficult for a communist party deter- 
mined to pursue a narrow strategy based on a war waged by a decreasing 
“peasantry.” It would be rash to assume that the growing attachment to demo- 
cratic rhetoric even by the ruling classes in the Philippines is here to stay, but 
there are many other factors working against the CPP. Demographic change 
is one of them: the number of people working “on the land” is decreasing all 
the time as commodity prices weaken in relation to other economic produc- 
tion and more and more land is taken over for industrial and light industrial 
projects. Furthermore, assuming everything else were to go right in the “peo- 
ple’s war,” it is hard to foresee the return of a global political environment in 
which the CPP could obtain the arms, including heavy artillery, that would 
be needed to overcome the state in pitched battle. 

One of the greatest obstacles to a narrowly-defined communist vic- 
tory in the Philippines is the fact that it is but one force on the Left. Unlike in 
the early 1970s, the CPP now has to compete with several different progres-' 
sive political discourses and groups of organizations. “Reaffirm” was not the 
right answer to the questions that the Party faced at the beginning of the 
1990s and from now on, it will be much easier for would-be activists or CPP 
members who are doubting “the line” to learn of alternative answers. 


Notes 


* Presentation to Asia-Pacific Solidarity Conference, Glebe, Sydney, 
10-13 April 1998. 
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’ Presentation to Asia-Pacific, Solidarity Conference, Glebe, Sydney, 
10-13 April 1998. 

* Dissidents estimated the division to be around 45 percent of Party 
membership with them in 1992 and 55 percent with the Reaffirmists. Au- 
thor’s discussions with former Rejectionists in 1996. 

*Melencio, “Twenty-Six Years of Struggles.” 

5 Ibid. 

6 Interview with author, Quezon City, 1998, 

7See Melencio (1994), “Leninism versus Stalinism Current debate in 
the Communist Party of the Philippines” and M. Lane (1994), “Commu- 
nist Party of the Philippines Background to the Split” in Links, 1, April- 

June. In February 1994, the Metro Manila Rizal Regional Committee had 
released three long draft treatises against the protracted people’s war strat- 
egy, especially what it sees as Sison’s “ignorance” of the class struggle, cop- 
ies of which Melencio kindly sent me. They are entitled “PPDR: Class Line 
vs. Mass Line,” “PPW: ‘New Type’ Revolution of the Wrong Type” and “PSR: 
The Semifeudal Alibi for Protracted War.” 

® The-MR group also formed a number of other political organiza- 
tions, including a trade union group, a youth and student group and a 
federation, SANLAKAS. But “MR” itself suffered a split in 1997-98: some 
underground sections left and joined a political alliance, and are now re- 
portedly learning how to transform these groups into open, legal organiza- 
tions. Author's interview with Nemenzo, Sydney 1998. 

° Indicating its continued attachment to certain elements of the old 
“ND line,” Siglaya says: “We stand for the full realization of the national- 
democratic program [but also] for genuine democratic empowerment of the 
people. [This] is the sharp dividing line between those who want to remain 
in the Quagmire and those who wish to move forward...As the democratic 
initiative and will of the masses flourish, so shall the national democratic 
movement. ..wax stronger.” Siglaya, “An Invitation to be Part of the Birthing 
of a New Movement,” pamphlet, n.d. (first half 1994?), Quezon City. 

In 1998, Akbayan had one seat in the “party-list.” For an explana- 
tion and critique of the party-list system, see D. Wurfel (1998) “The Party- 
List Election: Sectoral Failure or National Success?” IPD Political Brief 6 
(2), February. 

1 See some of the papers written for the collection of Draft Docu- 
ments, The Citizens’ Alternative Party National Pre-Congress papers, 14- 
15 September 1997. 

2We must be wary about such figures; they can only give a general 
impression. The last figures, e.g., tell us nothing about the size of the mem- 
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bership of the legal organizations led by various ideological tendencies, 
The very precise number of firearm seems more than a little strange and as 
the reporter notes, “the AFP has been known to dress up the figures on 
rebel strength with the approach of budget hearings in Congress in a bid to 
shore up its bargaining position,” Philippine Daily Inquirer, internet edi- 
tion http://www.inquirer.net/issues/aug98/aug10/news/news_6.htm 

13 Quoted in Philippine Daily Inquirer, internet edition, http:// 
www.inquirer.net/issues/apr98/apr 18/news/news_2.htm. In Manila in mid- 
98, I heard much talk of disagreement between the Tiamsons in the Philip- 
pines and Sison in the Netherlands over the interpretation of practical as- 
pects of “Reaffirm;” Sison reportedly believes that the KT-KS in the Philip- 
pines is too “hard-line” against reformist tactics. 

4 This is a very difficult matter indeed, if Sison would wish to re- 
main leader of the Party. Though technically it is not illegal to be a member 
of the CPP it is of course illegal to be involved in an attempt to overthrow 
the state by armed force. So, Sison would have to go underground and live 
a peripatetic life in the rural areas—not an easy option for someone as well 
known as he, after so many years in relative comfort in a European town, 
and at his age. 
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@ About the Book 


This is a story about the Communist Party of the Philippines 
(CPP) from its founding in 1968 to its devastating splits in the early 
1990s. Weekley asks why the CPP was not able to adjust to the 
changed political condition of EDSA, when it was necessary to do so. 
Her answers refer to the role of theory in the fortunes and misfor- 

tunes of the Party. The relationship between theory and practice in 
the CPP has often been uneasy, because in no more than 20 years, the 
Party officially reyiewed and altered its original strategy only once in 
1974. Even leading intellectuals did not address the full implications 
of the “adjustments” they had been making to CPP theory along the 
way, until it was too late. Weekley shows how this severely hindered 
efforts to redefine the CPP’s place in post-dictatorship politics. Using 
official and unofficial CPP documents, and information from her in- 
depth interviews with ranking party cadres (former and present), 
Weekley tells a story that is critical of and yet sympathetic to the 
dilemmas of the CPP. 
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